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ARTIS LOGICJE 



RUDIMENTA. 



CAP. I. 

DE TERMINIS SIMFLIGIBUS. 

§. 1. De Mentis Operationibus. 

MENTIS operationes ad ratiocinandum ad- 
hibitae tres sunt. 1. Simpleai Appreheneio. 
2. Judicium. S. Ratiocinium. 

The office of Logic is the developement of the 
natural process of the human mind in the act of 
reasoning. It has therefore a close alliance with 
that branch of Metaphysics which relates to the 
faculties and operations of the mind. These facul- 
ties indeed, and their respective operations, are so 
dhrersified, that the enumeration of them might be 
carried to an almost unlimited extent. But, if not 
all, those at least with which Logic is connected, 
may be reduced to these three classes, Simple 
Apprehcnsion, Judgment, and Reasoning. The 
act of Reasoning is, in fact, the subject-matter of 
Logic; and to this the exercise of the other two 
operations are subordinate. 

Each of these words, Simple Apprehension, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning, is employed to denote the fdculty 
or power of the mind 5 the operation or exercise of 
that faculty ; and the result of that operation. 

B 



2 DE MENTIS 

1. Simplex dpprehensio, est nudus rei con- 
ceptus intellectivus, similis quodammodo per- 
ceptioni sensitivae ; siciit enim imago rei est 
in oculo, ita idea in animo : estque Incomplewa 
vel Complecoa. 

3 Simple Apprekension is defined, " The mere intel- 
faectual conception of a thing." 

The faculty of Simple Apprehension is that hy 
which the mind either discerns its own sensations 
and actings ; or perceives the objects which present 
themselves to its notice through the medium of the 
natural senses ; or recals and employs the notions of 
past sensations or absent objects. 

The operaiion of this primary faculty is called 
perception, or conception, Or, if greater accuracy 
is required, the terms consciousness, perception, and 
conception, may be respectively applied to the distinct 
modes of operation above described. 

The result of the operation of this facuity on 
any particular object is denominated, properly, a 
notion, and metaphorically, an impression, a concep- 
Hon or perception, an idea or form, an image or 
representation. 

These figurative terms are borrowed from sensitive 
perception, in consequence of a supposed analogy 
between mental apprehension and the effects of 
natural objects on the bodily senses ; especially on 
those of feeling and sight. This imaginary similitude 
however seems to be inconsistent with correct meta- 
physical principles. It is not easy to attach a 
definite sense to that mode of speaking which 
assumes that any kind of form or picture of ntaterial 
objects can be traced on an immaterial substance ; 
or that it is possible to produce a representation 
or image of mere qualities or attributes, as, virtue, 
heat, propensity. The mind apprekends the abstract 
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laoguage of the mathematician, when he asserts 
that x+y=a; or of the lawyer, when he puts 
tbe case, that A. B.is indebted to C. D. fiut there 
cannot exist in these acts of apprehension any thing 
really analogous to the effect of sensible objects 
on the sight or feeling. In fact, the mode in which 
tbe mind is primariiy acted upon appears to be an 
incomprehensible mystery. 

Apprehensio simplea Incomplexa, est unius 
objecti, ut cakmi ; vel etiam plurium, confuse, 
ut calami, man&$ 9 &c. Comple,va 9 plurium, sed 
cum ordine quodam et respectu ; ut cahtmi in 
manu. 



The tenn, Incomplex Simple Apprehension, taken 
in its metaphysi cal and proper sense, denotes a pure, 
uncompounded, and consequently indivisible notion 
or conception ; as, essence, hardness, extension, colour. 
Complex Simple Apprehension, metaphysically under- 
stood, denotes every combined or divisible notion ; 
as that of Man, which may be reduced to the sim- 
pler notions of animality, and rationality : Table, in- 
cluding the notions of the material, the form, the 
usc, &c. Gratitude, which comprehends the notions 
of a benefactor, a recipient 9 benefits conferred, the 
remembrance of those benefits, the love or esteem 
excited by them, &c. 

But for the purposes of Logic, it is not unusual, 
(although decidedly inaccurate,) to call those appre- 
hensions incomplex which are expressed by a single 
word. Such are the notions denoted by the follow- 
ing examples: Time,invaluableness f treasure, revenge, 
kindy urildness, justice, relation or property (implied 
in the particle of) $ individuality (implied by thc). 
Each of these words represents an incomplex simple 
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Apprehension, according to tbe more vague use of 
that expression: although, in truth, most of the 
notions which they denote are complex. 

When words are so combined as to create a gram- 
matical relation or dependence, they are represen- 
tatires of Complex Apprehensions : as; That inva- 
luable treasure, time. That wild kind of justice 
caUed revenge. The possession of power to suspend 
the prosecution of our desires. 

Tbus also, the faculty by wbich we comprehend 
the meaning of whole sentences, or of series of sen- 
tences to any extent, is Complex simple Apprehen- 
sion. Under the same term are likewise incloded 
the mental powers and operations of attention, 
imagination, memory, anticipation, association, ab- 
straction, generalization, arrangement, &c. 

2. Judicium, est quo mens non solum perci- 
pit duo objecta, sed apud se pronuntiat, illa 
inter se convenire aut dissidere. Atque hoc 
determinando differt Judicium ab Apprehensione 
complexa. 

Est enim Judicium aliud Affirmativumy aliud 
Negativum. 

E. g. Si quis dixerit Triangulum cequilate- 
rum esse cequiangulum, possum Apprehensione 
simplici Incomplewd intelligere quid sibi velint 
singula orationis hujus vocabula, Complewd vero 
quid tota sibi velit oratio : Quin et ipsius na- 
turae lumine intelligo, duo qusslibet objecta vel 
inter se convenire, vel non convenire : Nondum 
tamen feci judicium donec apud meipsum sta- 
tuerim haec duo objecta, Trianguium cequilate- 
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rum, et Triangulum cequiangulum, inter se 
convenire. 

By the operation of Judgment tbe intellectual I 
faculty compares any two objects, and decides on 
tbeir mutual agreement or disagreement. Tbat is ; 
the mind judges either that its notion of one object 
comprehends the notion of anotber object, or tbat tbe 
one is unconnected with the other. Or, in other 
words, it decides tbat the latter is a quality or 
attribute whioh belongs or does not belong to the 
former. Thus, the judgment expressed by the 
sentence, Allfaitk is assent, implies that the notion 
expressed by the word assent is involved in the notion 
offaith ; or that assent is a quality attached tofaith. 
Hence it is said, (by a vague and inaccurate figure,) 
that assent agrees xvithfaith. Again, the judgment 
expressed by the sentence, whales are not fishes, 
consists in the mental decision that the quality 
denoted by fish is not attached to whales: or 
tbat the notion or apprehension expressed by the 
word whale does not include the notion represented 
by the word fish. These two objects are therefore 
technically said to differ from each otber. 

Tbe simple act of understanding the sense in- 
tended to be conveyed by any assertion, whether 
affirmative or negative, is the office of Apprehension. 
The aoquiescence or non-acquiescence of the mind 
in that assertion is an exercise of Judgment. 

The trains of thought which are expressed by the 
following sentences, afford examples of Judgment : 

Time is an invaluable treasure. 

JRevenge is a kind ofwildjustice. 

That which is past and gone is irrecoverable. 

It is the glory of a man to pass by an offence. 

Minerals are inorganic bodies. 

Minerals are not organixed bodies. 

Ht that goeth about to persuade a multitude that 
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they are not so weU govemed as they ought to be, 
shaU never want attentive and favourable hearers. 

The path to bliss abounds with many a snare. 

Omne ignotum pro mirifico est. 

3. Ratiocinium est progressus mentis ab una 
Judicio ad aliud. 

Reasoning consists in the comparison of judg- 
ments in which the mind has previously acquiesced, 
and in deducing from them a new and distinct judg- 
ment 

When.fbr example, we infer the immortality of the 
soul from its immateriality, the mind first acquiesces 
in the judgment that Every thing immaterial is im- 
mortaL It then assumes that The soulis immateriaL 
Whence it proceeds to the third jodgment, namely, 
that The sout is immortal. 

Again, if this judgment has been previously formed, 
that Any institution which has a direct tendency to 
prevent contests is advantageous to men ; and this also, 
that The institution ofproperty has a direct tendency 
to prevent contests ; the very juxtaposition of these 
judgments will, as it were, compel the mind to ad- 
vance to a further judgment, namely, that The insti- 
tution ofproperty is advantageous to men. 

The sentence, The institution of property is ad- 
vantageous ; because it increases the produce of the 
earth ; it preserves the produce of the earth to ma- 
turity: it prevents contests; and it improves the 
conveniency of living ; contains four such acts of 
reasoning. 

No element is liable to decomposition ; Water is 
liable to decomposition ; Therefore water is not an 
element. 

Whatever makesa manmost effectually superior to 
his enemies confers genuine glory ; But the disposition 
to pardon their injuries makes him most effectually 
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superior to them; Such a disposition therefore confers 
genuine gtory. 

It is an undeniable truth, that it is the glory of a 
man to pass by an offence; for the wisest of men 
asserts it to be so. 

Singulis operationibus sui accidunt defectus:\ 
Apprehensioni, Indistinctio; Judicio, Fahitas; ) 
Ratiocinio, Mendosa Collectio. 

1. There are innumerable objects of which our 
notions or apprehensions niust, from the weakness of 
our nature, be necessarily indistinct. Such, for 
instance, are our conceptions of the Divine Being, 
and of all his attributes, Infinity, Omnipotence, 
Omniscience, Perfection, &c. The apprehensions we 
form of Heaven, of Angels, of the Human Soul, of 
the Operations of our own minds, are necessarily 
indistinct. 

In numberless other instances our ideas are ac- 
cidentally indistinct ; that is, not from any inherent 
defect, but from the want of an actual acquaintance 
with the object, arising from the deficiency either of 
opportunity or of observation. Thus an uninstructed 
person forms an inaccurate conception of the na- 
ture and use of phUosophy : A native of the torrid 
zone has an indistinct apprehension of ice: The 
ancients had no correct notion of an eclipse. Of 
those objects with which we are familiar we form 
ideas proportionately less indistinct ; but there exist 
probably very few things» the nature of wbich we 
can be said, strictly speaking, to comprehend dis- 
tinctly. 

2. Nor is the faculty of judgment free from im- 
perfection. It is misled by sense in the ustic who 
conceives that The earth is stationary : or that The 
sun rises out of the sea. It is unduly influenced 
by authority and example in those who conceive that 
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Earth y air,fire 3 andwater, are simple elements; and 
in the illiterate niechanic, who judges that All 
whichsomefactiousdemagoguesays must be true: and 
that Whatever Government does must be wrong. It is 
often perverted by the passions ; as when men de- 
cide that The Gospel consists in the repeal of the obli- 
gation qf the moral law ; that Honesty is the whole 
of religion; that Pride is noble ; that Revenge is a 
branch of justice. The Lycaonians at Lystra were 
guilty of a false judgment, when tbey said of Paul 
and Barnabas, The Gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men. So also were the Pharisees, when 
they said of our blessed Lord, We know that this 
man is a sinner. 

3. The powers of reasoning are likewise imper- 
fect. The defect in this faculty manifests itself 
when a conclusion is supposed to be derived from 
judgments or principles on which it has no real de- 
pendence. Thus in the apparent argument, Kings 
\ deserve honour; but subjects are not kings; therefore 
subjects do not deserve honour ; the two introductory 
judgments are correct : but it does not follow from 
them that none but kings deserve honour, and con- 
sequently that subjects do not deserve honour. Again, 
in this form of reasoning ; Severe puniskments are 
requisite to suppress the progress ofcrime; now capital 
puniskments are undoubtedly severe; thess therefore 
are requisitefor that purpose; the judgments which 
form the basis of the argument are correct ; but they 
comprehend nothing which authorizes the inference 
professedly deduced from them, because they do not 
prove that the particular kind of severe punishments 
specified belongs to that class of severe punishments 
which are requisite for the suppression of vice. The 
last judgment therefore may, so far as depends on 
the others, be either correct or incorrect. 

It is not unusual for the mind to find itself be- 
wildered by such arguments ; while it feels tbeir in- 
sufficiency, but is unable to jHscorer where the 
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error lies. One important purpose of Logic is, by 
analysing tbe mental process, and by classifying the 
various occasions of error in the mode of dedncing 
inferences, to afford a facility in detecting faHacies. 
It may be rarther observed, (although the observa- 
tion does not immediately belong to this branch of 
the subject,) tbat if the previous judgments on which 
an argument depends, or either of them, be inac- 
curate, while the reasoning process is carried on 
correctly, the new judgment deduced from them 
will probably, but not necessarily, be erroneous. If 
from tbe principles, Singularity ought by all means to 
be avoidedy To continue sober in a company of drunk- 
ards is singularity, it is inferred that, To continue 
sober in a company qf drunkards ougkt by all means 
to be avoided ; tbe argumentative process is correct ; 
and the falsehood of the conclusion is to be attri- 
buted to the falsehood of the principle on which it is 
founded. 

This is one of the most extensive means of the 
propagation of error ; and it is the more effectual, 
because, in consequence of the elliptical mode of 
argument usually adopted, the unsound principle 
does not meet the eye or ear, but is only insinuated. 
This is the case in the two following examples, in 
which the false principle that any measures, kowever 
unlawful, may be .resorted to for tke purpose of 
maintaining reputation or avoiding unpleasant im- 
putationSy is implied though not expressed. 

/ must accept a ckallenge, or else I skall incur tke 
imputation of cowardice. 

Revenge is usually esteemed a mark of a noble 
spirit, and is tkerefore to be indulged in order to main- 
tain our reputation. 

Thus the Pharisees argued from an erroneous 
principle when they inferred that our blessed Sa- 
viour was not of Qod, because ke kept not tke sabbatk 
day according to their traditions. 

The Melitans reasoned from an inaccurate judg- 
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ment, when they drew the erroneous conclusion, 
This stranger is about to be killed by a venomous 
serpent ; therefore he is a murderer pursued by 
vengeance. Nor were their principles more correct 
when, on seeing tbe Apostle shake off the animal 
without injury, they said that he was a god. 

§. % De Vocibus. 

QUONIAM vero, inter docendum et dispu- 
tandum, neque res aliqua, neque conceptus, 
commode in medium afferri potest; necesse 
est vicaria utriusque signa substituere. 

Hujusmodi signa apud homines recepta, sunt 
Voces : Nam Vox est signum rei vel conceptus 
ex instituto vicarium : et in significando, primo 
quidem declarat conceptum, deinde supponit pro 
re. Dico autem ewinstituto, quia soni inarticu- 
lati, vocesque quas natura sponte suggerit, ex- 
tra artem censentur. 

A Word may be defined, " An arbitrary and vica- 
! rious sign of a thing or of a notion." 

It is a sign; a mark or token of the existence of 
some thing or of some conception intended to be 
expressed or represented by it. 

It is a sign of a thing ; inasmuch as it serves to 
represent the object which is known by that par- 
ticular combination of sounds or forms. Thus the 
word London, as addressed either to the eye by sym- 
bols or to the ear by sounds, represents the city to 
which custom has affixed that name. The same is 
represented by the word, (or, grammatically speak- 
ing, the combination of words,) The chief city of 
this country. 
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A Word is also the sign ofanotion or conception. 
The word London, or The chief ciiy of England, in- 
timates that the notion or conception of the thing 
denoted by that word exists in the mind of the 
speaker or writer, which he wishes to communicate 
to anotber by exciting a similar notion in his mind. 

A Word is usually considered to be at once the 
sign of a thing and of a notion. But these may bej 
separated. It may denote a thing without a corre-J 
sponding notion ; as when we repeat that which we 
do not understand. Or it may denote a notion: 
without a corresponding thing. 0£ this character 
are not only words expressing mere creatures of the 
imagination, as, fairy, griffin; and those which de- 
notenegative notions, as, privation, invisibility : but„ 
as will hereafter be shewn, all terms which repre- 
sent abstract notions. 

Again, a Word is a vicarious sign. Tt not only 
(like a painting suspended before a house of enter- 
tainment) gives information of the existence of the 
thing denoted ; but (like a bank note) it supplies 
tbe place of that which it represents. It first dc- 
clares the idea or notion in the mind ; it then sets 
that idea or notion in the place of the object which 
excites it ; treating the notion and the thing as if they 
were one and the same; and lastly, it is itself em- 
ployed as a substitute both for the object, and for 
tbe idea whicb that objeet excites. Thus in the 
sentence, London is the metropolis of England, that 
is said concerning the word London, which is in- 
tended concerning the thing signified by that word. 
Thus the expression is not less philosophical than 
poetic, " Quosque secans infaustum interluit Allia 
nomen." (2En. vii. 717.) 

Lastly, a Word is an arbitrary sign. It acquires 
its signification only from mutual compact. There 
is not any natural fitness in the sounds or forms 
which constitute any word (except in some few 
which are formed by imitation) to express either 
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the notion or the object to which that word is appro- 
priated. Hence in different languages different 
words convey the same meaning ; as, *£«*•;, verbum, 
mot, word; Ti\*t, Jinis, Jin, end; Gaza, Jnm^, 
treasure. The same words also convey different 
senses; for instance, the combination of forms 
presented to the eye in the word pain, is not less 
adapted to convey to a Frenchman the notion 
of bread, than to excite in our minds the thought of 
uneasiness. The sounds composing the word lego 
form as efficient a representative of / read or / cull 
in Latin, as >ky» is in Greek of / say. For this 
reason also, even in the same language, different 
words express very nearly the same ideas; as, 
pugna, proelium ; hostis, perduellis ; vote, suffrage : 
while on the contrary the same word bears different, 
and sometimes opposite senses ; thus, leasing, denotes 
either gleaning, or falsehood ; to let, signifies to 
permit, or to hinder. 

Even words derived from imitation, as cuckoo, 
crash, plpfa, scloppus, require the authority of 
custom to constitute them legitimate words. 

Each language moreover possesses some words for 
which there are no correspondent expressions in 
another. Of this kind are the French word ennui ; 
the Latin colo; the Greek Xoyo$, bcxXwMrri? the 
Persian parasang ; the English parliament. Such 
combinations of ideas can be expressed in other 
languages only by adopting the foreign word, or by 
circumlocutions, or by approximation. 

Jam quae simplicem Apprehensionem expri- 
mit, Vox simpleoo est ; quae Judicium, Complewa ; 
quae Ratiocinium, Decomplewa. Nam argumen- 
tum omne resolvitur in tres Propositiones, sive 
sententias, et propositio omnis complectitur 
voces, non semper numero, sed sensu semper 
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tres ; 1. Subjectum, sive de quo aliud dicitur 
% Prcedieatum, sive id quod dicitur. 3. Copu 
lam, quae utrisque media intercedit. Nam Sub- 
jectum et Praedicatum quoad sensum semper 
extrema sunt, et vocantur ideo Termini Propo- 
sitionis. Porro, tam particula Est, quas affir- 

hnj mando terminorum convenientiam exprimit, 
quam Non-Est, quee negando dissidium, appel- 
latur Copula; habet et Grammatica Con- 

& junctiones disjunctivas. 

1 . Any combination of grammatical words whicfc 
represents one act of compound or complex Appre- 
hension is logically to be considered as a simple 
tvord. Thus, He that is ofa proud heart; A stirrer 
up qfsirife; The single consideration qf the progress 
qf ajinite spirit totvards perfection ; A consideration 
sufficient to eatinguish all envy in inferior natures and 

j aU coniempt in superior; are respectively simple 
words. 

2. The act of judgment requires the previous 
apprehensions of two objects: namely, a primary 
object, which is the leading subject of the thought ; 
and the word which expresses it is denominated 
the suhject : and a secondary object, which is to be 

j,,| compared with the former; the word denoting which 
is called the predicate. To these the mind adds 
, a third act, while it decides on that connexion 
or absence of connexion between those two objects, 
which is technically called their agreement or 
disagreement. This third act, or exercise of judg- 



ment, is expressed by the Copula. The Substantive 



Verb alone, in the present tense of the indicative 
mood, constitutes the affirmative Copula. The 
(\tt"\ same verb qualified by the negative adverb con- 
flpd '; stitutes the negative Copula, which is necessary 
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to the expression of a negative judgment. The 
affirmative judgment places togeiher and uniies the 
two objects compared, by asserting that they agree ; 
that is, that the notion expressed by the predicate is 
involved in that expressed by the subject. The nega- 
tive judgment divides or separaies objects from each 
other, by expressing a disagreement between them. 
Yet the verb of existence combined with the negative 
particle is rightly called a Copula, since it serves to 
unite in one sentence the terms which express those 
objects of comparison. 

Consequently the form of language necessary 
to express the operation of judgment must consist of 
three simple words ; which togetber constitute one 
complex tvord. Such are the following propositions ; 
in which the subject, copula, and predicate, are sepa- 
rated by an obelisk; and the grammatical words 
which express a single complex apprehension (and 
which thus constitute one logical simple word) are 
united by hyphens. 

He - that -is -qf-a- proud - Jieart fiita- slir- 
rer- up-qf- strife. 

The - single - consideration -qf-the- progress -qfi- 
a -finite - spirU - io - perfection t is f a - consider- 
ation - sufficient - to - extinguish - all - envy - in - in- 
ferior - natures - and - aU - contempt - in - supervor. 

The - tnan - that - walketh - not - in -ihe - coun- 
sel - of- ihe - ungodfy - nor - standeth - in - the - tsay - 
qf - sinners - nor - siiieih - in - the - seat - of - the - 
scomful twt hlessed. 

The - ways - of - rvisdom t are f tvays - qf ' - plea- 
saniness. 

Pleasure - and - pain - together - wiih - their - 
causes - good - and - evil f are t ihe - hinges - on - 
tvhich • our - passions - turn. 

The Copula is often grammatically combined 
with a part of the Predicate. Thus, in the pro- 
position, The tvay of the tvicked f shatt be dark- 
ness, the word snall-be not only denotes the simple 
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ttdtion of the Copula, wbich expresses agreement, 
bat comprehends also the notion of futurity. The 
proposition may be resolved thus : The way of the 
wicked fwffl way which shall be darkness ; or, a 
way tending to darkness. A similar combination 
occurs in the following instances : 

SUBJECT. COPULA AND PREDICATE. 

IMera scripia .... manet. 

A sudden question . . iakes a man by surprise. 

A prudent man . . .foreseeth the evil. 

Darkness at his bidding jled. 

As to the sense, the Subject is always the first 
word in a sentence» and the Predicate the last. 
They are however often reversed in the actual ar- 
rangement; especially in those languages which 
abound in grammatical inflexions. In many languages 
also the CopuJa is frequently omitted : as, 

/ ihat region lost. Stveei is the breath of morn. 

Not absoiutely vain is human praise, 

When human is supported by divine. 

Strait is ihe gate, and narroro is the way 9 that lead- 
eih unto life. 

It is dishonest and coniemptible to use equivocation. 

Ii is expedieni io treat strangers with reserve. 

Finitima suntfalsa veris. 

Minime sibi quisque notus M. 

Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 

A*T$ irqwixpf toj fovf, 1*1 tf %ty*f r^ijrarrm, 

Haud mora ; prosiluere omnes : ferit cethera clamor 
Nauticus: adductis spumantfreta versa lacertis. 
Causa et radix fere omnium malorum ea una est 9 
quod dum mentis humana* viresfalso miramur et ex~ 
iollimuSy vera ejus auxilia non quasramus. 

The apparent or grammatical subject is not al- 
ways the real or logical subject. Thus in the prope- 
sition, That desire is a siate qf uneasiness every one 
who refiects m himself will quickly discover ; the 
apparent subject is, every one who reftects on himself, 
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• and the predicate (with the copula) is, tvill quickfy 

discover that desire is a state of uneasiness. But 

the sense of the passage requires us to consider the 

fact, that desire is a state of uneasiness, to be the 

true subject ; of which it is predicated that it is 

quickly discoverable by every one who refiects on him- 

seifl Again, in the sentence, Parva leves mentes cap- 

tant, the grammatical subject is parva, and the re- 

maining words constitute the copula and predicate. 

'But the poet ilid not intend to assert concerning 

\trifleSy that they bave a tendency to captivate nteak 

\mxnds; but rather to predicate oirveak minds, as his 

t subject, a liability to be captivated by trifles. In decid- 

ing on such propositions, the context and the general 

tenor of the argument must usually be our guide. 

3. The process of syllogistic reasoning requires the 
previous operation of two judgments; from whicb 
another judgment is inferred. Hence it cannot be 
fully expressed by fewer than three sentences. Thus 
the argument that The earth is spherical ; because it 
uniformly casts a circular shadorv ; involves three 
judgments, which if expressed will require the use 
of these three sentences : First, Every substance 
tvhich, in whatever position it be, casts a circular 
shadorv, is spherical: Then, The earth is a substance 
tvhich, in whatever pdsition it be, casts a circular 
shadotv : Whence is deduced the third and concluding 
sentence; The earth is sphericaL This entire 
process thus expressed in language is logically called 
a decomplex or doubly complex word. 

Harum Vocum Usum idoneum docendo 
Logica mentem una ad bene operandum instruit. 
Est igitur Logica, Ars quce Vocibus bene 
utendo Argumentari docet; ejusque partes tres 
sunt, 1. de Simpliei Apprehensione, 2. de Judi- 
cio, 3. de Ratiocinio ; pro operationibus mentis 
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quarum signa sive voces dirigit ; eatemis enim 
singulae cujusque operationis defectui remedium 
affert: Indistinctioni nempe Simplicis Appre- 
hensionis, Falsitati Judicii, mendosae in Ratio- 
cinio Collectioni. 

1. The operations of the mind as carried on in the 
process of reasoning are so closely connected with the 
use of the words expressing those operations, that it is 
scarcely possible to separate them. Until the ex- 
periment has heen made by close observation of the 
actings of our own mind, it is difficult to believe how 
much the thoughts are under the influence of the 
language : how dependent the master is on the 
serrant. Hence an examination into the nature 
and use of words assists greatly in correcting the 
errors to which the mental operations are subject : 
and Logic, while apparently confining its attention 
to the former, is actually the instrument of rectifying 
and improving the latter. 

2. Logic may therefore be defined, The Science 
which ieaches to reason oy means of the right use of 
words, or, The Art of reasoning hy means of the 
correct use ofwords. It is sometimes defined, The 
Art ofreasoning. Others have defined it, An instru- 
mental art directing the mind in the acquisition and 
communication of knowledge. These two definitions 
comprehend under the term logic the whole system 
ofinductiwe as well as deductive or syllogistic reason- 
ing : whereas the definition in the text confines the 
term to the syliogistic branch of reasoning. And this 
is more consistent with the origin of the word logic, 
as well as with the special object of this treatise. 

3. Logic is both an art and a science. As it is a 
system of principles and rules discovered by observa- 
tion and study, and laid down for the direction of 
others, it is a science. As its use consists in the 
practical application of those principles and rules, 

c2 
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it is an art. Viewed as that which teaches to reason, 
it has the character of&science : viewed as something 
to he done and not merely to be knorvn ; as relating to 
practice, not to theory ; it has the character of an 
art. 

Every system or practice must have a correspond- 
ing theory : every art must have a science : but 
when the theory or science is simply subordinate to 
practice, the term art is more frequently adopted, 
unless any particular distinction is intended. Thus we 
speak of the art of building, of composition, although 
the theories of these arts are justly denominated 
sciences. The Latin word Ars comprehends both 
the notions which we express by the two words, art 
and science. 

4. Logic is not a final art ; that is, an art the end 
and object of which consists in the performance itself, 
and which is therefore practised solely or primarily 
for its own sake ; such as the art of playing on 
musical instruments, &c. On the contrary, it is 
(like the art of building, of warfare, or of government) 
an instrumental art, studied and exercised only with 
a view to some further object, distinct from itself. 
The immediate object and office of Logic is to 
regulate the use of tvords. But this is only the 
medium by which it fulfils its characteristic otfice of 
assisting the mind in the art qfreasoning. And in so 
doing it has a still further object in view ; the 
direclion qf the mind in the acquisition and use qf 
knotvledge. 

It must however be remembered, that Logic does 
not profess to convey or communicate knowledge. 
The folly of expecting from it more than it professes 
has, by a natural reaction, become the occasion of 
the low esteem in which many hold it. It has been 
treated like some useful medicines, the advocates of 
which have so overrated their virtues as to induce 
the cautious to reject them as altogether worthless. 
Logic may exercise the mind, but it cannot supply 
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the place of natural faculties, or of the extemal 
material on which the faculties are to act. It is the 
mere tool, requiring strength and skill for its use. 
It may be compared to a staff, which cannot either 
discover the road, or convey its bearer into it : yet 
enables him to proceed with greater ease when he is 
in the right path. Nor does it afford any just 
objection to the utility of a system of Logic, that 
many are able to form accurate conceptions, to 
judge correctly, and to reason well, without having 
studied any such system : or that others, after a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the technicalities of Logic, 
still continue to be weak reasoners. Without such 
study, the latter may have been still more incompe- 
tent : with it, the former would have acquired a 
still greater command of their reasoning powers. 

Atque hinc adeo vulgo dicitur Fars prima 
Logicae versari circa Terminos simpUces, i. e. 
voces simplices, Apprehensionem simplicem ex- 
primentes : secunda circa Propositionem, sive 
Vocem complexam, quae Judicium exprimit: 
tertia vero circa Syllogismum, sive Vocem de- 
complexam, qua Ratiocinium exprimitur : v. g. 
Qui est extra fortunce potestatem est beatus. 
Sapiens est ewtra fortunce potestatem. Ergo, 
Sapiens est beatus. 

For Logic bears upon its ultimate object, the 
faculties and functions of the mind, through the 
medium of language ; which is therefore to be con- 
sidered as its immediate object. 

The three branches of Logic here enumerated 
have been slightly touched upon, by anticipation, in 
a precediqg paragraph. A more full exposition of 
each follows. 
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§. 3. De Nominis Divisionibus. 

PRIMA igitur pars Logicae versatur circa 
Terminos Simplices; i. e. ejusmodi voces, quse 
solitarice in propositione prcedicaH vel subjici 
possunt ; et vocantur ideo Categorematicce, ut 
homo 9 calamus in manu. Quaedam etiam voca- 
bula sunt tantum Syncategoremata, sive compar- 
tes subjecti aut predicati, ut omnis, nullus ; 
Qusedam etiam mixta, ut semper, i. e. omni 
tempore ; nemo, i. e. nullus bomo; currit, i. e. 
est currens; quo etiam modo verbum omne 
grammaticum resolvi potest. 

Verbum igitur Logicum (nempe purum) praj- 
ter Copulam nullum est : csetera ex participio 
et copula coalescunt. 

1 . Simple Terms or Categorematic Words are those 
words which may be used alone either as the sub- 
ject or the predicate in a proposition. 

A simple term therefore must be a substantive in 
the nominative case ; either by itself, or constituting 
with its adjuncts one simple logical word. Thus 
in the proposition, Nobilitas sola est atque unica vir- 
tus, the word virius, by itself. constitutes the subject; 
the substantive nobililas with its adjuncts, (in other 
terms, the logical word nobilitas-sola-atque-unica,) 
constitutes the predicate. These are therefore two 
simple terms. 

In the sentence, Virtus est vitium fugere, the 
word vitium-Jugere, which is the subject, and the 
word virtus t which is the predicate, are both simple 
terms. For the subject viiium-fugere is truly a 
noun substantive in the nominative case. Again, 
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in the proposition, I am happy, the two simple terms 
are J, which is the representative of a substantive 
in the nominative case ; and a-happy-man, which is 
implied in the elliptical form, happy. 

2. AU Adjectives and Participles are Syncatego- 
rems ; since they can, in sense, form only a part of 
a subject or predicate. For they necessarily require 
a substantive, either expressed or understood. In 
the sentence, Music w delightful, the adjectire de- 
lightful does not constitute the predicate. The actual 
term is incomplete ; and should be expressed thus, 
a delightful thing. Man is frail; that is, a frail 
being or creature. The king roas astonished; that is, 
aperson astonished. 

Substantives in the oblique cases are also Synca- 
tegorems, as, Pecus est Melibcei; that is, Pecus est 
pecus-Melibcei. I yield to my superiors ; that is, I am 
a-person-yielding- to -my-superiors. 

3. Mixed words may be formed by the combination 
of two syncategorems, as in the first instance given 
io the text : or of a categorem and a syncategorem, 
as in the second instance : or of the copula and a 
syncategorem, as in the third example. 

In the sentence, sic vita erat, the word sic, which 
belongs to the first class of mixed words, stands 
elliptically as the representative of the predicate : 
His course of life was a-course-of-life-conducted-in- 
this-manner. 

The mixed words of the second class (formed by 
the combination of a categorem with a syncate- 
gorem) are themselves also categorems or simple 
terms. Thus nemo is a mixed word, because it is 
formed of nullus and homo : but it is a simple term, 
because it may be the subject of a proposition. 
Thus agaia the words, consideration, progress, spirit, 
petfection, are in themselves categorems ; whereas, 
the words this, single, fnite, &c. cannot be any 
other than syncategorems. But the mixed word, 
This single consideration ofthe progress of a finite 
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spirit to perfection, is also a categorem; and the leas 
complex term8 which form a part of it are, when 
taken in connexion, reduced to the rank of syn- 
categorems. 

The third class of muced tvords comprehends all 
grammatical verbs, except the substantive verb in 
the indicative mode and present tense, which simply 
denotes unqualified existence, divested of all notion 
of time or mode. Thus I stand, logically resolved, 
denotes / am standing; and, by the completion of 
the predicate, I ama person standing. 

Nomen Logicum, est Terminus simplex sine 
tempore significativus. Nam ex antedictis, 
Terminus simplew idem valet atque vox arti- 
culata et recta, et ex instituto significans ; si- 
quidem exclusae sunt voces inarticulatae, quasque 
natura sponte suggerit; voces autem obliquae 
sunt Syncategoremata. 

Logical Nouns are equivalent to Simple Terms, or 
Categorems. They are significative: in opposition to 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, &c. which have 
no actual signification, but either merely unite into 
one sentence the words with which they are connected, 
or qualify them, or denote certain relations which 
subsist between them. They do not express time: 
and thus are distinguished from verbs,which, by the 
changes of terminations or by the help of auxiliaries, 
denote time past, present, and future. 

The definition of a Logical Noun given in the 
text is not accurate. It appears to imply that the 
Noun is a kind of simple term, distinguished from 
other kinds of simple terms by the adjoined qua- 
Iities, significant, and inexpressive qf time. Whereas 
in fact these qualities are essential to a simple term ; 
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and the two, instead of being related to each other 
as a part to the whole, are exactly equivalent in 
signification. A Logical Noun may be defined, A 
significant word, inexpressive of time or relation. The 
additional limitation, inexpressive of relation, ex- 
ciudes both adjectives and the oblique cases of sub- 
stantives. 

The word recta in the text, applied to vox, is used 
in the grammatical sense, in contradistinction to the 
subsequent expression voces obliquce. The ancient 
grammarians represented the natural form of a noun 
as being erect or upright ; and the various modifica- 
tions which the noun undergoes in government, as 
-faMngs-off, (casus,) or declensions from that erect 
form. Hence vox recta, or (by a strange confusion 
of metaphor) casus rectus, was adopted to denote 
the primitive form or nominative case : while the 
eptthet obliguus was attached to the governed cases ; 
that is, to all the other cases except the vocative. 

Nouns in the vocative case cannot fall under 
logical rules ; for they form no part of a sentence. 
Mere sounds of imitation and natural exclamations 
are for the same reason excluded. 

Omne Nomen Logicum est vel singulare, 
quod rem unam et solam significat, ut Socrates: 
vel Commune^ quod plura, et eorum singula 
significare potest, ut h&mo* 

1. All nouns are singular when they are so em- 
ployed as to denote exclusively some one single object. 

Such are all Proper names ; as London, England, 
the Thames, Adam, George, Alexander, Aristotle, 
Sirius, Arcturus. 

Such also are those words which are grammattcally 
denominated common or appellative, when they are 
employed in aa abstract or collective sense: as Logic, 
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Geography, Wisdom, Honesty, Melody, Happiness, 
Ambttion, Pleasure, Gold, Air, Light, Money. 

Such also are any other common or appellative 
nonns when a sign or syncategorem is so combined 
with tbem as to limit their application to a single 
object : as, The King, My eldest brother, The noble 
Lord who spohe lasi, Thefirstman who everventured 
on the ocean. 

2. Every Common noun denotes a class: and is ap- 
plicable to every single object which bears the charac- 
teristics of that class : &s,Mountain; Themountains 
qf America ; Pleasure ; Those pleasures which are 
followed hy remorse ; Europeans. 

Thns the name Man serves to represent the whole 
class of mankind collectively ; as, Man is a rational 
creature. Yet each individual of the human race is 
with equal correctness denominated a man. Tbe 
word Rectilineal Figure signifies a class consisting 
of many things ; and tbe same word is employed to 
designate each of those things individually. 

Singular nouns are sometimes employed (not 
logically, but figuratively) as Common nouns. As ; 

The Cicero qf his day. 

Some village Hampdbn, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant ofhisfields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country f s hlood. 

The nature and origin of Common nouns will be 
more appropriately considered hereafter, under the 
head of Predicables. 

Sunt etiam aliae Nominis divisiones. 

Thefollowing divisions (except the first) denote not 
so much distinct kinds or classes of nouns, as different 
uses or applications to which words are subject. 

1. Finitum est cui abest particula non: Infi- 
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nilum, cui praefigitur : ut, non komo, i. e. omnia 
praeter hominera : unde particula non, dicitur 
infinitans. 

The proper English terms which express this di- 
vision of nouns are Definite, and Indefinite. 

By prefixing the negative particle the expression 
is rendered (not infinite, but) indefinite. lf it be 
predicated of any thing that it is not a book ; that 
one thing, book, alone is excluded, while it con- 
tinues wholly undefined what other thing the sub- 
ject thus spoken of may be. 

A definite noun and its corresponding indefinite 
noun together constitute a perfect division or dicho- 
tomy. Thtis, all animals are either rational or noU 
rational; all created things are either sentient or non- 
sentient ; corporeal or incorporeal; all men are either 
virtuous or not-virtuous. 

2. PosiUvum, est quod significat rem quasi 
prwsentem : Privativum, quod dicit absentiam 
rei a subjecto capaci : Negativum, quod ab in- 
capaci. Sic homo est vox positiva ; videns dici- 
tur de * homine positive ; ctecus de hominepn- 
vative ; ccecus^ seu potius non videns 9 de lapide 
negative. 

In the sentence, The satellites of Jupiter are visi- 
ble through a telescope, both the word visible, and 
the other terms employed, are used positively. In 
the sentence, The moon is occasionally invisible, the 
word invisible is used privatively, and the predicate, 
aninvisible thing, isa privative noun; because it ex- 
presses the absence oivisibility from the moon which 
is capable of being seen. But when it is said, The 
human soul is invisible, the word invisible is negative, 

D 
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inasmuch as it is predicated of a subject incapable 
of being seen. 

The following are examples of Positive, Privative, 
and Negative Words. 

Positive, A living man. Pleasant society. 

Privative, A dead man. Unpleasant sounds. 

Negative, A lifeless corpse. Unpleasant sarcasms. 

Positive, A man oifeeling. A mortal body. 
Privative, An unfeeling wretch. Immortal fame. 
Negative, The senseless rock. A soul immortaL 

Positive, A fruitful vine. Afruitful treatise. 
Privative, An unfruitful vine. Afruitless search. 
Negative, The unfruitful elm. Fruitless ahxiety. 

Positive, A man of great merit. 
Privative, The demerit of human works. 
Negative, The demerit of sin. 

Privative, The measure proposed was unconstitu- 

tional. 
Negative, Every infringement on the prerogative of 

the crown is unconstitutional. 

A rational man may be guilly o/irrational conduct. 
The irrationality of brutes is inherent in their 
nature. 

Telum imbelle sine iclu. 

As uncertain as the tvind. 

The debt immense of endless gratitude. 

It frequently occurs that the same word may, un- 
der dififerent points of view, be considered either as 
positive, or as privative or negative. Thus mortal is 
positive, in reference to immortal, its privative or ne- 
gative. But immortal may be understood as positive, 
in contrast with perishable. Again, dealh is the pri- 
vation or negation of life : but it may be accounted 
jxmtive as opposed to deathless. Words may often 
be variously classed, as we consider their significa- 
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tion or their formation, as, wicked, unholy; un- 
happy, tvreiched; impure,filthy. 

3. Univocum, est cujus una significatio aeque 
convenit multis, ut homo : jEquivocum, cujus 
diversa?, ut Gallus: Analogum, cujus una in- 
aequaliter, ut pes. 

Two essential characteristics are to he noticed in 
each of these definitions 5 namely, the number ofthe 
significations, and the applicalion of those significa- 
tions to the things signified. 

* 1. An Univocal word has one signification only: 
and in that one signification it is equally applied 
to many things. 

2. An Equivocal word has more than one significa- 
tion : and in each of its significations it is a distinct 
common term, and therefore applicable to many 
tobjects. The coincidence in sound, or sense, or both, 
is merely accidental ; and is a great imperfection in 
language. It is probable that no language is exempt 
from this evil : but it abounds to a great extent 
in the English. This is indeed a natural con- 
sequence of the variety of sources from which 
our words are derived. For a difference of origin is 
the chief occasion of equivocal words. The following 
are examples: 

O*{0?* favourable wind ; guard ; buffalo ; bound- 
ary; mountain. OvgoV trench ; whey. 

'10$' adart; poison. B<V life; fitot' a bow. 

"AXnpcc (from ahdtpuu') vagrant: (from *to»') 
flour. 

Malus; (masc.) mast of a ship : (fem.) an apple 
tree. 

Tempus ; time ; temple of the head. 

Club ; a heavy stick ; a society. 

Mail; a post-bag; armour. 
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Tract; a small book ; an extent of country. 
Ounce ; a legal weight ; a species of animal. 
Pound ; a legal vveight ; an inclosure for beasts. 
Palm ; a species of tree ; the interior of the hand. 
Page ; side of a leaf in a book ; an attendant. 
Mast ; fruit of the beech ; erect timber in a ship. 
Ear ; the organ-of heariog ; a spike of corn. 
Bill; a fowl's beak; a written account. 
Meal; arepast; flotir. 

Nail; horn on human fingers ; spike of metal. 
And at one bound high overleapt all bound. 

Some words are equivocal to the eye alone, but not 
to the ear, as, mora, (delay> mulberries :) mala, 
(a jaw, misfortunes.) Others to the ear alone, 
as, heir, air : hair, hare : soul, sole. 

Proper Names may be considered as partaking 
in some measure of this equivocal quality. The 
name Thomas, for instance, is applied to those who 
are so called, not as to individuals of the same 
class, or bearing any common character intended 
by that name, but in a manner wholly arbitrary and 
independent. 

3. Analogous Nouns have primarily but one signifi- 
cation. From that signification, as a commoa 
source, flow a variety of particular applications ; 
whence they are said to be unequally applied to many 
things. For, of the aggregate of notions represented 
by the term in its original use, sometimes one portion 
and sometimes another is discarded, a few only of the 
leading ideas being retained. Thus the words be- 
come appropriated in a modified and subordinate 
sense to objects which bear no more than an ana- 
logy or similarity to their original application. For 
example : 

Sacramentum ; a legal deposit ; a military oath ; 
a Christian sacrament. 

Judgment; a faculty and an operation of the 
mlnd ; legal dectsion ; critical taste. 
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Intention; the state of being strained ; purpose ; 

close attention ; application of a word. 
Sting ; of an animal ; of conscience ; of an epi- 

gram. 
A religious person ; a man of piety ; a person set 

apart by religious ceremonies, or holding a 

religious office. 
College; the corporate society ; the building which 

contains the society. 
Ttui* honour, or punishment; that is, the con- 

ferring on each their due. 
JEquor ; a plane ; the earth ; the sea. 
'Ax0A«0-/«* i **{/ t*$ ««W? VTri^oXn' «# xttitx*) kuot^- 

rixt. 

The biiterness of a draught ; of a foe ; of fate ; of 

a sarcasm ; of the frost. 
KXt/s* a key ; a collar-bone (from the shape.) 
"Q,£*- time; season; period of life; personal 

beauty. 
Fall ; the act of dropping; moral or political 

degradation ; the autumn ; diminution in 

price ; musical cadence ; declivity. 
Justice; social right; punishment; the admi* 

nistrator of social right or legal punishment. 
Heat; caloric; the sensation produced by ca- 

loric ; a violent effort ; sudden anger. 
A vein of the body ; of metal ; of poetic feeling. 
It was a sight worth seeing ; but my sight is so 

imperfect, that I could not get a distinct sigkt 

of it. 
TtXXm, rw fiUv tv ^Kovri, riXtvrijrov fitpv k*fi7r{or»m 

imytnro. (Herod. i. 30.) livelihood or income ; 

Itfe. 

Cicero uses the following expressions within the 
space of fifty lines in the first book of the Offices: 

Institutio quce a ratione suscipitur : (reason.) 
Ratio probabilis: (reason or account.) 
In rationem utilitatis cadii: (head or division.) 

d 2 
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Ratio triplex : (plan or classification.) 
Pari ratione : (manner.) 

Jn the same work he has the expressions, 

Omnis ratio debet vacare tetneritate: (course or 

system of conduct.) 
Quibus rationibus : (by what means.) 
Ratio negligencUe mortis : (the principle.) 

So again in the conrse of one chapter we find 
these various uses of the word contentio : 

Altera contentionis, altera sermonis: (of public 

speaking\) 
Sine contentione vox : (without straining or vehe- 

tnent effort) 
Contentiones aliorum : (public speeches.) 

There are indeed very few words which are 
not analogous; probably none, except those which 
have never come into genoral use, but have been 
wholly confined to some philosophical or technical 
application. Our notions are infinitely more nu- 
raerous than our words ; each of these must there- 
fore represent many of the former. To invent a 
new word for every new apprehension would be 
impracticable ; or, if practicable, would defeat its 
own purpose. Hence we must use words approxi- 
matmg in signification to the new ideas which we 
desire to express. In judging of this approxi- 
mation, not only the illiterate, but philosophers 
have often erred. Yet the words which custom has 
established, though philosophically erroneous in the 
aaalogical application, must be retained ; while they 
render a particular effort of the mind necessary, to 
guard itself against adopting the false principles on 
which the use of them was originally founded. The 
metaphysical terms, perception, form, idea, afford 
instances of this erroneous process. So the Hindoos 
use the same word, copal, to signify theforehead and 
destiny : in consequence of a faocied analogy derived 
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from their notion that all the future actions and 
events of the life of every individual are written 
invisibly on his forehead soon after his birth. 

It is not accurate to assert that equivocal words 
have their significations equally agreeing with the 
several objects to which they are applied. On the 
contrary, they are liable to be employed in every 
variety of analogy which each of their several signifi- 
cations may admit. The same words are therefore 
both equivocal and analogous : for instance, 

Post ; a swift or periodical messeager ; an expe- 
ditious mode of travelling. 

Post ; a piece of timber set erect ; a military sta- 
tion ; office or duty ; a stupid fellow. 

Case ; (casus,) state of circumstances ; gramma- 
tical variation of nouns. 

Case ; (caisse,) chest, box, exterior covering. 

Bull; tlie animal; a violent enemy; sign of the 
zodiac. 

Bull; the pope's official letter ; an absurdity. 

Foot ; the part on which we stand; that which 
supports any thing ; the lower part. 

Foot ; a measure of length ; a certain number of 
syllables in a verse. 

Probably all these significations of the wordf oot 
are derived from aualogy. But when the analogy 
is not obvious, the several senses are often con- 
sidered independent of each other, and the word is 
classed as equivocal. Thus it may be doubted whe- 
ther the different significations of xo<rp6s and mundus 
were attached to those words by a merely accidental 
coincidence, or whether they originated in any 
supposed analogy. On the other hand, some words 
which are really equivocal have an apparent approxi- 
mation in sense which occasions them to be mistaken 
for analogous words : as, tale, derived from two 
distinct Saxon words, from one of which it receives 
the meaning of a narration ; from the other that of 
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a reckoning : priest, as used in the totally different 
significations of ffgivf and w^trfivrt^s» 

Every word becomes strictly univocal when it 
forms a part of a clear and definite sentence ; the 
aggregate of ideas tvhich it is intended to represent 
being fixed by the connection in which it stands. 

4. Concretum, est quod rem quasi sua natura 
liberam exprimit, sed jam implicitam subjecto, 
ut Justus: Abstractum, quod rem quasi sua 
natura nexam, sed jam subjecto exemptam, ut 
Justitia. 

The notions expressed by Abstract Nouns are ac- 
quired by a process of this nature. The primary 
sensations of our mind are excited, (if not univer- 
sally, at least so far as the present distinction is 
concerned,) by individual external objects discerned 
by the bodily senses, or by individual acts of in- 
ternal reflection; such as those expressed by the 
words, brother, pkilosopher, green field, accurate 
judgment. We discover that these objects excite not 
simple but complicated notions; that they consist 
of some subject combined with certain qualities, or 
modes of existence. These, by a natural operation 
of the mind, we resolve as distinct parts ; separat- 
ing from each other the notion of the subject, fas 
man y Jield, judgment,) and that of the adjoined qua- 
Hty,(as,/rafernity, philosophy, greenness, accuracy.) 
Thus we consider the quality as if naturally adkering 
to the subject in which we first discovered it, and 
now separated or abstracted from it in imagination 
oniy. The word which represents the notion of a 
quality thus acquired is called an Abstract Noun. 

This mental separation of the quality from the 
subject to which it actually adheres may be effected 
if we have never had more than one object con- 
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taining that quality presented to our apprehension. 
But the operation is both facilitated, and rendered 
more correct, when we have the opportunity of 
comparing many different things in which the same 
quality is discoverable. Thus if we derived our 
notion of heat only from tke sun, we might be led 
to consider radiance and celestiality as essentials to 
that quality, and to admit those ideas as parts of the 
a ggregate denoted by the abstract word heat. But 
when we find the same quality existing in culinary 
Jire, without the latter adjunct; and produced by 
Jriction without the former ; we learn to separate it 
from those notions, and to employ the abstract term 
siraply to denote that quality by which a certain 
natnral sensation is produced. 

The word expressing the object of sense or of 
mental apprehension from which this process of 
abstraction originates (as, brother 9 philosopher, green- 
Jield, accurate-judgment) is sometimes called con- 
notative; intimating that we arrive at once at the 
knowledge of the subject, and of the adherent qua- 
Hty. 

The term Concrete Noun t though usually em- 
ployed simply as the opposite to abstract, refers to 
a supposed process of the mind exactly the reverse 
of that just described. If we can conceive our 
mind to be unconnected with the body, and endued 
with an instantaneous and intuitive knowledge, we 
may suppose it to commence its operations with the 
notion of the simple quality itself, not as abstracted 
from any subjects, but as if it naturally and prima- 
rily existed in a distinct, absolute, and independent 
state. The mind may then be considered as pro- 
ceeding to apply those qualities to particular sub- 
jects; as, to man,Jield,judgment,Jire. The terms 
expressive of those combinations of ideas (as, bro- 
ther t philosopher, green, accurate, hot) are called con- 
crete words, 

As our abstract notions are the mere productions 
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of the mind, without any correspondent thing in 
nature, the latter must be considered as only an 
imaginary process, the former as the actual process. 

Abstract notions are usually expressed by sub- 
stantives, as holiness, virtue, philosophy, similarity, 
fratemity, royalty, «9*«/«, iuuudvvm. Concrete notions 
are usually expressed by adjectives, or by attribufive 
substantives ; as, holy, virtuous, philosopher, similar, 
brother 9 king, adUrfut, $ixuf*p*. 

The aame word often represents both the abstract 
and the concrete notion; as, Truth lies in a welL 
One truth is clear. The one is also frequently em- 
ployed figuratively for the other : Involving trutk in 
obscurity is more philosophically as well as poetically 
expressed, Obscuris vera involvens. (JEn. vi. 100.) 

5. Absolutum, est quod significat rem per se 
sumptam : Relativa, quorum conceptus se mutuo 
ingrediuntur, ut Pater et Filius. 

Aii Absolute Noun, as opposed to a relative noun, 
(for the word is employed by logicians in different 
senses,) denotes a term the sense of which is com- 
plete in itself. But a relative noun expresses an 
idea which cannot be apprehended unless we have 
at the same time a notion of its correlative. Thus 
father implies the notion of son ; and son of father. 
Such are also cause and effect ; whole, half double, 
treble ; great, small ; swift, slow ; genus, species ; 
high, low; king, subject. Correlatives have often the 
same name ; as friend, enemy, companion, opposite, 
equal, brother, cousin, comrade. 

6. Convenientia, sunt quee possunt de eodem 
simul dici, ut doctus et pius: Repugnantia, 
sive Opposita, quee non possunt, ut album et 
nigrum. 
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Qualities may be predicated of the same subject 
at different times, which notwithstanding are oppo- 
site, or inconsistent : for example, The wall which 
to-day is white, may to-morrow be black. 

Relative terms are opposite, when their subject is 
the same. To be father and son of the same in- 
dividual is irapossible. That which is half of one 
quantity may be the whole of another : but half 
and vihole are opposite, or inconsistent, if applied in 
relation to the same quantity. 

Contrary words are opposite, or inconsistent ; as 
truthj falsehood ; happiness, misery. 

Such also are a positive and a privative: as har- 
monious, unharmonious. 

But the strongest and most complete opposition 
of simple terms subsists between a positive and a 
negative word; or a definite and indefinite term: as, 
afeeling man ; an unfeeling rock; he is a hero ; he 
is not a hero. 

7. Nomen Primce intmtionis, est Vox in 
communi usu posita: Secundce % Vox artis, 
quam ex communi sermone sumptam Philoso- 
phia recudit denuo et moderatur. 

A distinction must be made between the logical 
and the etymological signification of the terms 
primary and secondary intention. In Etymology, the 
primary sense is that which was prior in point of 
time, or which most nearly approaches to the mean- 
ing of the root whence a word is derived : and every 
variation from that sense is a secondary meaning. 

But in Logic, the vague colloquial signification is 
cailed primary: the strict philosophical appropri- 
ation of the word is called the secondary intention. 
It is not easy to give examples of the noun of pri- 
mary intention, because the use of any word in a 
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definite sentence fixes and limits its meaning, and 
thus reoders it a word qfsecondary intention. The 
following instances may however serve to illustrate 
the distinction. 

The attractions of good company. 

The magnet has the power o/attraction. 

Attraction is the tendency ofbodies to each other, 
without any apparent impelling cause. 

Attraction in Chemistry is the tendency of sub- 
stanceSy especially liquids, so to intermingle with eack 
other as to become inseparable. 

Attraction in Grammar is afigure by which a word 
is not constructed according to the usual rules of go- 
vernment, in consequence ofthe influence ofsome pre- 
ceding word with which it agrees. 

The Chancellor spoke with much animation. 

The means ofrestoring suspended animation. 

A lad of dull comprehension. 

Comprehension, in metaphysics, is, rem aliquam 
totam et totaliter cognoscere. 

AmXiktUit the art of conversation ; logic. 

'Ogj£«»i>' any thing which limits ; the horizon. 

'Oger alimit; a geographical houndary; the de- 
fi nition of a word. 

'Exlrxdxoi' an overseer ; a bishop. 

'AsroVrdAor a messenger ; an apostle. 

Si mala condiderit in quem quis carmina ; jus est 

Judiciumque. Esto; si quis mala: sed bona si quis 

Judice f condiderit, laudatur Ccesare. (Hor.) 
Here mala carmina, is playfully introduced both in 
its secondary, that is, its legal signification, slan- 
derous f libellous verses ; and in its primary or collo- 
quial sense ; ill-written, poor, doggrel. 

Aristotle takes the word fr^uirns, lenity, from its 
common and primary sense, to signify the due me- 
dium between the excess and defect of anger ; for 
which the Greek language did not supply an accu- 
rate term. 

Delight, in its primary sense, denotes a superior 
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degree ofpleasure. But Burke employs the word to 
express the sensation which accompanies the removal 
of pain or danger, This then is a limited, new- 
modelled, philosophical, secondary intention. 

In like manner every author has a iight to ap- 
propriate any word to a new secondary intention; by 
strictly defining the whole number of ideas which 
he intends to represent by that wor d ; and by after- 
wards adhering closely to the same use of it. Such 
a process is however never expedient, unless in a 
case of necessity. Locke has done this in regard 
to the word judgment, which he defines The putting 
ideas iogether, or separating themfrom one another in 
the mind, when their certain agreement or disagree- 
ment is not perceived, hut presumed to he so. Pro- 
•fessor Stewart and others have affixed a new se- 
condary sense to the word conception ; by limiting it 
to That vower qfthe mind rvhich enables it toform a 
notion qfan absent object qfperception ; or qf a sen~ 
sation rohich it has formerly felt. 

Xenophon represents that an officer at the table 
of Cyrus complained of some of his brother-officers, 
because they had either invented or coloured the 
anecdotes which they had related, for the purpose 
of exciting laughter ; and charged them with being 
*\a£oTtf. Cyrus defends them by asserting that he 
misapplied that word by using it in too vague and 
extensive a sense. In the mouth of this officer it 
was therefore a word of primary intention. Cyrus 
proceeds to assign its secondary intention thus : 'O 

ftit y*g ccXa^at tpoiyi ooxit Ofopu xttrdxt \tc\ ro7$ *{orxot6v- 
fthon; ttntt xoti 7rXov<no*Ti£oi<; >j i/V/, xoti ol^uors^ott, xott 

ITdlioW U ft$l IKCtVOt UO~tf V7ttT%fOV[tif6tf X»t TOtVTOt, tyot- 

*t$o7s ytyiofitvcts, ort rov >.a,(Zui rt utxx xcti xtfloiictt «•««• 
ov<rir. Yet the sense in which the officer used the 
word coincides with that which Aristotle assigns as 
its secondary or philosophical signification : A«xf7 o 
fth ctXatyf n^oo-xotrirtKOi roit \fio\m thett, xxt fth vnottyoi- 
rtn, xott [Utfyntf t) viFotffiU, 
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§. 4. De Prcedicabilibus formandis. 

JVOMEN Singulare dicitur alio nomine/ndioi- 
duum, ejusque significatum Unum numero: ne- 
que enim singulare est quicquid Unum dici 
potest; sed multa, quae sunt invicem similia, 
eatenus Unum censentur. Vocantur enim uno 
eodemque nomine; quod ipsa Vocis definitio 
non patitur, nisi in illis reipsft sit, vel saltem 
concipi possit, una aliqua eademque Natura, 
quae huic nomini respondeat. 

Talem reperit intellectus, dum plura con- 
templando abstrahit ab eorum differentiis ; i. e. 
spectat in rebus ea tantum quas conveniunt, 
neglectis omnibus quibus dissident; adeoque 
fundamentum omne discriminis, praeter nume- 
rum, eximit. Quare naturam sic abstractam y 
cum sit omni singulorum differentiae superstes, 
concipi par est, non ut in singulis diversam, 
sed ut in omnibus eandem; adeoque Universale 
quiddam sive Ens unum in multis: ejusque 
signum idoneum erit, Nomen commune 9 uni- 
vocum, secundce intentionis, uno verbo, Prcedi- 
cabile, sive Vow apta prcedicari, i. e. univoce dici 
de multis. 

1 . A Singular word is called an Individual JNoun ; 
borrowing that distinguishing epithet from the na- 
ture of the object which it represents; namely, a sin- 
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gle or individual object. Such a teroi cannot be di- 
videdy either by classification, or by enumeration, be- 
cause that which it signifies is only numerically one. 

Every thing which actually exists is singular, and 
18 therefore capable of being expressed by a singular 
sign or word. But these objects are so numerous, 
ihat it would be burdensome and useless to appro- 
priate a distinct name to each. 

It 18 found sufficient, therefore, to affix singular 
names to those things which occur most commonly 
as subjects of mutual communication ; as, men, 
countries, cities, rivers, mountains, &c. On this 
principle a grazier has a particular name for each 
horse and cow he possesses, and an astronomer affixes 
a distinct denomination to erery star. Thus also a 
singular name is invented for each house in a city, 
by joining to the name of the street or place in which 
it is situated, its particular number. In like man- 
ner, the descriptive expression, the comet which ap- 
peared in tke year \ 825,, is a singular noun, and de- 
notes an individual object. 

2. Nouns are common or general, when employed 
as signs of abstract or generah notions. And our 
notions become abstracted, when, upon comparing 
several individual objects with each otber, and, 
discoveriog in them a variety of qualities in which 
tbey agtee together, as well as several in which 
they differ, we lay aside the consideration of the 
latter, and retain and combine all and only those 
ideas, which are excited by the qualities in which 
they appear to coincide with each other. When we 
proceed, by a further mental process, to consider 
the abstract notion thus acquired, as indiscrimi- 
nately and equally appropriate to the whole class of 
the individuals from which it was derived, and to all 
others which coniprehend the same qualities, we are 
said to generalize. From the former process the 
notion or idea thus acquired is denominated an ab- 
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stract notion : from the latter it is called a general 
or universal notion. 

This abstract or universal notion is expressed by a 
sign or word which is called common, And such a 
word, notwithstanding the many individuals to 
which it applies, is considered as a representative of 
that one notion, or one object; otherwise it would 
cease to be an univocal term. For the notion itself, 
and the supposed subject of it, are no longer thought 
of as existing in a variety of things numerically 
different ; but as being, to whatever individuals it is 
applied, still one and the same. That the thing 
supposed hy that notion, the *vt)> sxu<rror, the uni- 
versal nature, really exists, is not to be conceived. 
No such thing as abstract-man, («vt« «rlg***?,) 
abstract-animal, abstract-colour, abstract-harmony , 
independently of any particular modification and 
combination, can exist; we only imagine or con T 
ceive them to exist for the convenience of generaliza- 
tion and classification. 

The process of the mind in abstraction may be 
thus more fully illustrated. An infant first attains 
the individual notions of its father, its mother 9 its 
brother, its nurse, &c. In these it perceives, be- 
sides the characteristic attributes of each, certain 
qualities possessed by all as a kind of common 
nature. In process of time it sees other objects, 
in many respects similar to these. It lays aside 
the ideas of relationship, sex, dress, height, rank, 
&c. which distinguish the individuals from each 
other ; and having thus framed to itself one idea, 
which is equally applicable to each, learns to de- 
note that idea by the name man. 

Again ; we observe horses, cows, lions, dogs, apes, 
&c. (which are themselves also general or com- 
mon words expressing ideas attained by abstrac- 
tion from the individuals of each kind respec- 
tively;) and we discover in them several qualities 
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eommon to them all. Renewing therefore the 
original process, we divest these classes also of their 
respective differences, and distinguish the notioti 
comprehending all the qaalities in which they are 
similar to each other, hy the name beast. In the 
same manner have heen acqaired the notions de- 
noted by the words, bird, fish, insect, &c. If again 
we compare bird, fish, beast, insect; by a similar 
operation of the mind, we arrive at the more ab- 
stract notion expressed by brute. But in all brutes 
we may discover certain qaalities which likewise be- 
long to our idea of man. Laying aside therefore the 
notions of reason, speech, and other differences, we 
retain only the ideas belonging to the common na- 
tare, viz. body endued with life, sensation, and spon- 
taneous notion, which we call by the common name, 
animal. After having by continned abstraction ob- 
tained the idea of animal, and the idea of plant; 
laying aside the notions of sensation, motion, &c. 
and of height, colour % &c. and only retaining the 
notions of body, li/e, nourishment, growth, &c. 
which animals have in common with plants, we 
obtain the abstract idea to which we affix the com- 
mon name, living body. By a similar process we 
gain tbe idea of body, by dropping the notion of life, 
growth, &c. and retaining those of separate existence, 
bulk, &c. wbich belong to rocks, metals, liquids, &C. 
Thence, by the comparison of these objects with 
such otbers as are denoted by the words, soul, angel, 
&c. divesting each of their characteristic proper- 
ties, we form the still more abstract notion ex- 
pressed by the term substance. And lastly, as the 
highest step, we compare substances witb qualities, 
and laying aside the consideration that the one class 
can and the other cannot subsist independently of 
any other created object, we adopt the word being, 
thmg, ot entity to denote the one notion of pnre 
•xistence, and apply that word to all the cla&ses 

e2 
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and individuals which are, or can be supposed 
to be. 

A few ottier instances may be added in illus- 
tration of this operation of the mind. By abstract- 
ing from the individuals, Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, 
Aristotle, &c. the various circumstances in which 
they differ from each other; and viewing in com- 
bination all or the chief qualities or attributes 
which are common to them, we derive the general 
idea denoted by the common noun Philosopher. 
From Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. the 
idea of Poet. From Parrhasius, Zevxis, &c. tbat of 
Painter. From Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. the idea 
of Historian. 

From the particular impression on the eye, occa- 
sioned by the green grass, a green cloth, the green in 
the rainbow, &c. the mind derives the abstract idea 
of Green. From the comparison of green with blue, 
red, violet, indigo, &c. it derives the still more ab- 
stract notion of Colour. From colour, light, taste, 
sound, &c. that of Passive Quality. From passive, 
hdbitual, and natural quality, that of Quality. 

From individual triangles, whether right-angled, 
obtuse-angled, isosceles, equilateral, small, iarge, &c. 
we acquire the abstract notion expressed by 7Vi- 
angle. From triangle, square, rhomb % polygon, circle, 
&c. are acquired the idea of Figure. From figure 
and form, that of Sensible Quality. From sensible, 
passive, natural, and habitual quality, the general 
notion of Quality. 

The imperfect exercise of this faculty of abstrac- 
tion, as observable in children and savages, will 
serve more fully to illustrate its nature. A striking 
instance of it was afforded by two natives of New 
Zealand, who lately visited England. Having in 
their own country no quadrupeds except dogs, pigs, 
and rats, of which the first only are indigenous, 
and not having acquired any common name to 
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comprehend those three classes of animals; they 
applied their name for dog (cardddee) at first to 
those two species which were new to them; and 
subsequently to every quadruped which they saw in 
England, as supposing them to be no more than par- 
ticular variations of the same species. Upon fur- 
ther acquaintance, however, with the various kinds 
of animals, they adopted caraddee in a sense equiva- 
lent to quadruped, expressing the several species by 
adding to that word the English name of the animal. 
Thus they carried back with them to their own 
country the names, caraddee-horse, caraddee-cow 9 
caraddee-sheep, as well as caraddee-dog : employ- 
ing their old word to denote an idea more abstract, 
(that is, comprehending fewer simple ideas, and 
extending to a greater number of individuals,) than 
that which they had originally attached to it. 

A similar process is observable in other lan- 
guages. Thus the Greeks and the Romans, as they 
emerged from the state of barbarity, transferred the 
words «gfT4 and virtus, from their original applica- 
tion, (as denoting the only moral excellence whicb 
they acknowledged, namely, manliness or courage,) 
to a more abstract sense, including every moral ex- 
cellence: that is, to speak technically, the word at 
first indicative of the species became appropriated to 
the genus. So lixtttarvvn, originally applied to distri- 
butive justice, subsequently acquired a more abstract 
application to universal virtue ; goodness y which pro- 
bably was first employed to denote benevolence, has 
gradually acquired its present more extended sense. 

There are many words in the use of whicb we 
may trace an opposite process, the more abstract 
and extensive term having subsequently acquired a 
less abstract signification, by the addition of some 
new ideas to those which it originally compre- 
hended. We have examples of this in the words, 
passion, when applied to anger ; charity x applied to 
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alms-giving; lust, aa applied to itnpure desire; affec- 
tion t as applied to love. 

The process of the mind previously described for 
the purpose of illustrating the origin and nature of 
abstract nouns, is of the same nature as that which 
is here more fully developed. Every abstract notion 
might, if it were thought necessary, be distinguished 
by a corresponding abstract noun. Thus we might 
use the terms animality and man-ness, to denote the 
abstract notion, which we acquire from the concretes 
or connotatives, animal and man. The general 
adoption, however, of such words would be cumber- 
some and needless. 

The word which represents an abstract or gene- 
ralized notion has been shewn to be common and 
univocal. Since the ideas attached to it become, 
by this process, limited in a philosophical and cor- 
rect manner, it is also a word of secondary intention. 
And because it is capable of being affirmatively pre- 
dicated or asserted of all the individuals from wbich 
the idea of the universal nature or quality bas been 
derived, it acquires also tbe denomination, Predi- 
cable. 



§. 5. De Speciebus Prcedicabilium. 

PRjEDICJBILIUM capita constitui et de- 
finiri possunt ad hunc modum. Natura ab- 
stracta, sive Ens unum in multis, vel est tota 
eorum essentia; vel ejus pars, materialis nempe 
aut discretiva; vel cum essentia conjunctum, 
necessario scilicet, aut contingenter. Quare Prae- 
dicabilia sunt quinque, et non plura ; videlicet, 
Genus, Species^Differentia y Proprium,Acciden$. 
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Ens 
Unum in multis. 

! 

< ) 

Essentia. Cum Essentia Conjunctum. 

( \ ( 1 

Tota. Pars Essentise. Necessario. Contingenter. 

i 

i \ 

Materialis. Discretiva. 

Nam 1. Genus est quod prsedicatur de plu- 
ribus ut eorum essentiae pars materialis sive 
commuuis ; ut animal. 2. Differentia, quae ut 
essentiae pars formalis sive discretiva ; ut ra- 
tionale. S. Species, quse ut tota essentia; ut 
homo. 4. Proprium, quod ut essentiae junctum 
necessario; ut risibile. 5. Accidens, quod ut 
essentise junctum contingenter ; ut album> 
nigrum, sedere. 

The process of abstraction, and the use of com- 
mon nouns, are subordinate to that arrangement 
and classification, without which our absolute 
knowledge could not be applied to much practical 
advantage. But tbis classification may be carried 
still further; and the mind discovers, amidst the 
mass of abstract notions which it acquires, certain 
distinguishing qualities, which may form the ground 
of a convenient and complete arrangement of them 
under distinct heads. Many outlines for such a 
classification have been suggested. But that which 
has been generally adopted as most convenient in 
practice, although in some respects not altogether 
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satisfactory, is the fivefold division into Genus, 
Difference, Species, Property, and Accident. 

The reflecting mind discovers, that the generai 
notions which it has formed hear certain relations 
to each other. lf it conceives of some imaginary 
common nature as an entire and independent essence, 
(as, Man f Triangle, Anger,) it cannot but obserre 
also that this supposed essence is composed oiparts; 
that is, that the notion of it may be resolved into 
more simple and more abstract notions : for instance, 
the idea of man resolves itself into those of animality 
and rationality ; triangle into plane-Jigure and the 
quality of having three sides; anger into mental- 
perturbation and the experience of supposed injury. 
The mind further perceives that there are otber 
abstract notions of qualities joined to the supposed 
primary essence ; risibility, tallness, nobility, to 
man; the having three angles, the being equilateral, 
to triangle ; the desire of revenge, the being vehe- 
ment, or suppressed, or long-continued, to anger. 

Hence originates the leading arrangement, which 
is threefold ; First, the notion of some quality or 
aggregate of qualities belonging equally to many 
things, which notion we call the essence or species ; 
secondly, the principal notions which conjointly 
make up that aggregate of qualities, which are 
therefore called the parts ofthe essence; and thirdly, 
the notion of some dependent qualities in addition to 
those which have been viewed as parts of the whole 
idea, and therefore spoken of as joined to the 
essence. 

The Parts of this general notion or supposed 
essence are two ; of which one is common to it and 
to other essences, and is called the Genus; as ani- 
mality is common to man and brute; plane-figure to 
triangle, circle, square, &c; mental-perturbation to 
anger, cnvy, hatred, pity, love, &c. The other, 
called the Difference, is peculiar to the essence, 
distinguishes it from all otbers, and forms it that 
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which it is : as rationality distinguishes man from 
all other animaU; the having three sides distin- 
guishes the triangle from all other plane-figures ; 
the excitement by supposed injury distinguishes 
anger from other passions. 

But the quality joined to that essence which is 
supposed to be the subject of an abstract notion 
may also be twofold : as being either necessarily or 
contingentiy joined with it, and these are respectively 
named the Property and the Accident. Thus with 
man, the idea of risibility is supposed to be neces- 
sarily joined ; those of nobility, poverty, tallness, &c. 
are only contingently joined : with triangle, tbe hav- 
ing three angles is necessarily, the being equilateral 
or isosceles, is accidentally joined : so also the desire 
of revenge is considered to be necessarily joined with 
anger; the being vehement, or lasting, or excessive, 
is accidentally joined with it. 

Such is the foundation of the metaphysical divi- 
sion of abstract ideas and universal natures into the 
five classes above enumerated. And hence also the 
correspondent logical division of common nouns 
or predicables, distinguished by the same terms : 
namely, 

The Species, which expresses the whole of the 
supposed essence or common nature 
equally existing in many individuals. 

The Genus y which expresses the common or ma- 
terial part of the essence. 

The Difference, which expresses the distinguish- 
ing or formal part of the essence. 

The Property, which expresses that which is 
necessarily joined to the essence. 

The Accident, which expresses that which is con- 
tingently joined to the essence. 

Patet hinc 1°. De iis dici Prcedicabile quibus 
inest Universale. Genusque adeo, quod est 
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plurium essentiarum vel specierum pars com- 
munis, de specie differentibus 9 h. e. de diversis 
speciebus quas ingreditur, dici ; ut animal de 
homine et bruto. Speciem vero, de numero 
differentibus, h. e. de diversis individuis, quo- 
rum singula habent essentiam speciei vocabulo 
significatam; sic homo de Socrate et Platone 
dicitur, et de omnibus, quibus natura inest 
humana. Reliqua vero Praedicabilia, (prout 
inferius patebit) eadem de caus&, tam de sf>ecie 
quam numero differentibus dicuntur. 

The Predicables belonging to each of these fire 
classes are predicated (or asserted in the same 
sense) of many things ; namely, of all those objects 
in which a nature corresponding with the notion 
represented by the word is supposed to exist. 

The terms which belong to the class of Genus 
express common natures derived not immediately 
from the comparison of individuals, but from the 
comparison of several classes or species already 
formed by abstraction from individuals ; whence 
they are technically said to be predicated of things 
differing in species. 

Those which belong to the class of Species, since 
they represent the general or common notion of 
some abstract nature conceived to exist in a number 
of different individuals, are said to be predicated of 
things differing in number. 

Those which come under the heads of Difference, 
Property, and Accident, are said to be predicated, 
some of them, conceming things differing in species, 
and others concerning tkings differing in number, 
because they may have immediate reference, either 
to a Genus, in which case they are predicated of all 
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tbe species comprehended under that genus ; or to 
a Species, in which case they are predicated of the 
individuals from which that species is derived. 

Et N. B. ex recepto roore loquendi, Genus 
et Speciem prcedicari in (i. e. respondere quae- 
stioni factae per) Quid ; Differentiam in Quale- 
quid ; Proprium et Accidens in Quale. 

If it be asked, Quid est illud ? it may be answered 
by the Species: It is a man; a triangle; anger: Or 
by the Genus : It is an animal; zfigure; a mental 
perturbation. 

If it be asked, Qualeguid est illud ? What is the 
qucUity or attribute which constitutes a part of its 
essence ? the answer is made by the Difference : It 
is rational; it is three-sided; it is excited by a 
sense ofinjury received. 

If it be enquired, Quale est illud? the answer 
may be made by the Property : It is risible ; it has 
three angles ; it seeks revenge. Or by some of its 
Accidents: It is tall, or learned, or virtuous; it is 
rectangular, or large, or equal to a given parallelo- 
gram; it is unreasonable, oijust, or excessive. 

Unde facile est conficere vulgatas Praedi- 
cabilium definitiones. Nam Genus definitur, 
PrcedicabUe quod prcedicatur de pluribus spe- 
cie differentibus in Quid. Differentia, quod de 
plwribus specie vel numero differentibus in 
Qualequid &c. 

These quaint and redundant definitions are de- 
rived from the characteristics given in the three 
preceding paragraphs. 

F 
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1. A Genus is a Predicable, predicated in Quid, 
coneeming several things differing in species, as the 
material or common part qftheir essence, 

Thus, Animal is a Oenus, predicated in Quid, 
(that is, expressing the nature or substance of the 
things signified,) concerning several classes or com- 
mon natures, (that is, several things differing in 
species, as man, bird, beast, fish, &c.) as the ma- 
terial or common part of their essence : the attribute 
of animality being alike essential to all those species. 
Beast is the Genus comprehending horses, cows, 

lions, tigers 9 bears, dogs, deer, elephants, &c. 
Fish is a Genus comprehending salmon, whale, 

shark, eei 9 lobsier, crab, troui, herring, &c. 
Substance comprehends body and spirit. 
Figure is predicated of squares, circles, triangles, 

pentagons, &c. 
Metal applies to gold, sUver, tm, iron, lead, &c. 
Weapon to snord, pistol, blunderbuss, dagger, 
club, cimeter, &c 

2. Difference is a Predicable, tvhich is predicated 
in Qualequid, of several things rvhich differ either 
in species or in number, expressing the formal or 
disttnguishing part of their essence. It is the term 
which denotes the primary characteristic attribute 
of any species ; which distinguishes it from every 
other species contained under the same genus, and 
is the source of its other qualities or properties. 

The Difference or distinguishing attribute of 
Animal is sensation, which separates it from ina- 
nimate body, whether vegetable or otherwise. Ex- 
tension is the difference of body, distinguishing it 
from every incorporeal substance. Reason distin- 
guishes man from brutes. The having only three 
sides distinguishes triangles from squares, polygons t 
and every other species contained under the common 
Genus, rectilineal figure. 
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3. Species denotes ihat class qf predicables tvhich 
is predicated in Quid, concerning several things dif- 

fering in number, as expressing their tvhole essence. 
Thus, City is a species including London, Oxford, 

Paris, Athens, Rome, &c. 
River, includes the individuals, the Thames, Isis, 

Cam ; the Tyber, the Danube, the Halys, &c. 
Man, is the name of a species comprehending 

Socrates, Plato, Atistotle, Zeno, Cratippus; 

Musasus, Homer, Virgil, Milton; Thucydides, 

Herodoius, Livy, Tacttus, Hume, &c. 
Star, applies to the Polar Star, to Arcturus, 

Bootes, Sirius, Aldebaran, &c. 

4. Properiy, is the kind qfPredieable predicated 
in Quale, qf several things differing in spedes or in 
number, (in other words, predicated either of differ- 
ent species or of different indiriduals,) a$ necessarily 

joined to their essence. It is a quality inseparable 
from that of which it ts predicated, but it does not 
constitute part of its essence. It is therefore a 
secondary and dependent attribute, usually (perhaps 
invariably) ffowing as a consequence from the pri- 
mary attribute, namely, the difference. 

The Property of Man is generally supposed to be 
risibility, which is the result of his essential quality 
or difference, ratkmaUty. 

The Property of a Triangle is the having three 
angles, which necessarily proceeds from its distin- 
guishing part, or difference, having three sides. 

The Property of Anger may be conceived to con- 
sist in the desire of revenge which accompanies it, 
and is the effect of the sense ofinjury received. 

It would require an accurate acquaintance with 
the nature of things to ascertain all the predicables 
which bear relation to thenx. A moderate know- 
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ledge of their nature will indeed suffice to enable us 
to refer the species to its proximate genus. But it 
is difficult to decide which, among the various attri- 
butes and characteristics of any particular class of 
beings or of notions, is really the chief attribute, 
and the occasion of the inferior attributes : that is, 
which of them constitutes the difference and which 
the property. We readily refer gold, silver, &c. 
to the genus metal; horse, cotv, &c. to the genus 
animal; tulip, rose, &c. to the genus flower. But 
it is impossible, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to decide which is that quality which essen- 
tially distinguishes each of those species from the 
other species comprised under the same genera. 
Naturalists are therefore compelled either to enu- 
merate all the distinguishing qualities which they 
can discover in each ; or to adopt an arbitrary mark 
of distinction instead of the essential difference. 

5. Accident, is thai rvhich is predicaied in Quale, 
qf several ihings differing either specificaUy or nume- 
ricaUy, as contingently joined to their essence. 

For example : Strengih, learning, experience, vir- 
tue, speed, beauty, wealth, &c. are accidents or con- 
tingent qualities to man. Height, exient, &c. to a 
house. 



Species. 

Genus. 

Difference. 

Property. 
Accidents. 



Body. 
Substance. 
Having solid ex- 

tension. 
Occupying space. 
White. 
Large. 
Heavy. 
Opaque, &c. 



Proposition. 

Sentence. 

Declaratory. 

True or False. 
Important. 
Trifling. 
Elegant 
Short, &c* 
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Genu*. 


Speaker. 


Water from clouds. 


Diference. 


Understanding 
the art of per- 
suasion. 


Falling in drops. 


Species. 


Orator. 


Rain. 


Property. 


Apte,distincte, or- 


Fertilizing the 




nate dicens. 


earth. 


r 


Grecian. 


Cold. 


Accidents. < 


Roman. 


Violent. 


L 


Vehement, &c. 


Excessive, &c. 


Genus. 


Surface. 


Plane-figure. 


Difference. 


Bounded by one 
or more lines. 


Having three sides. 


Species. 


Figure. 


Triangle. 


Property. 


Enclosing space. 


Having three an- 
gles. 


C 


Large. 


Equilateral. 


Acctdents.J 


Small. 


Isosceles. 


l 


Smooth, &c. 


Right-angled, &c. 



Patet 2*. Genus esse Totum quiddam, nempe 
Logicum, sive in modo loquendi : quatenus 
continet (i. e. praedicationis ambitu complec- 
titur) species tanquam partes sui subjectivas. 
Speciem quoque Totum esse, nempe Metaphy- 
sicum, sive in modo concipiendi ; quatenus 
continet (i. e. ad perfectionem sui postulat) 
Genus tanquam partem sui essentialem. Unde 
Differentia Generi accedens, dicitur Genus ip- 
sum dividere, quatenus ejus significata distin- 
guit; et speciem constituere* quatenus ejus 
essentiam complet. 
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A Genus is (logically speaking) a whole ; that is, 
the word which represents a genus is applicable to a 
whole class, the parts oi which consist of the several 
species which that genus comprises, or of which it 
is predicated. Thus, Animal is the name qf a class, 
comprehending the species man and brute ; of whicli 
it may be said, All men are animals: all brutes are 
animals. Rectilineal figure comprehends triangles, 
quadrilaterals, and polygons ; the individuals under 
all these species being included in that genus. 

A Species is (metaphysically speaking) a whole ; 
that is, the abstract notion denominated a Species is 
a complex or aggregate idea ; and is therefore re- 
solvible into its component parts. These parts are 
the simple or less complex notions of the Genus 
and the Difference. Thus the idea of Man is formed 
by the combination of the ideas animal and rational. 
Rhctoric includes the two notions of science as its 
Genus, and employed in discovering wkat is persua- 
sive as its Difference. 

A Species may be referred, in different points of 
view, to different genera. Thus the Tiger may, by 
distinct processes of abstraction, be considered as 
belonging to the genus, Felis ; or Quadruped; or 
Asiatic animal; or Ravenous beast, &c. 

Many species have no appropriate name, but are 
expressed by the combination of their constituent 
parts, the Genus and Differapce : for instance ; pas- 
sive-qualily, rectilineal-Jigure, right-angled-triangle, 
port-wine, greenfinch, rvater-fowl. Others are de- 
noted by the Difference alone, as, a repeater 9 (watch 
which strikes the hour,) Madeira, Champagne. 

§. 6. De PrceaHcabilium Speciebus. 

CrENUS aliud Summum, aliud Subalternum 
est: Species quoque, in Subalternam et Infi- 
mam distinguitur. Genus summum, est quod 
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nulli, Species infima, quae omni cognato Generi 
subjicitur : Genus vel Species subalterna, quae 
et cognato Generi subjicitur, et de cognata 
Specie praedicatur. Voco autem Cognata, quse 
ex iisdetn Individuis perpetua abstractione col- 
liguntur; ut Homo 9 Animal, Vivens, Corpus 9 
Substantia : quae ex Socrate, Platone 9 &c. 
expurgatis continue differentiis oriuntur. 

It has been seen that the mind does not rest sa- 
tisfied with the primary classification of individual 
objects. It proceeds to compare its abstract notions 
with each other, and to classify them also in the 
same manner. This process continues, until it has 
reduced every thing to one, or at the most to two 
general heads ; for some proceed no further than 
substance and quality, as two collateral universals : 
while otbers, conceiving of the one as tliat which 
exists independently of any other created thing ; 
and of the other as exisiing only in connexion rviih 
some subject, class them both under the notion ex- 
pressed by being. 

This most abstract notion is both the immediate 
genus comprehending substance and quality; and 
the ultimate genus of all those other intermediate 
notions through which the mind has, by successive 
abstraction from the original individuals, at length 
attained to it. It is therefore called the highcst, the 
tdtimate, or the most universal genus. lt may be 
predicated affirmatively and universally of every 
cognate term ; but no cognate term can be so pre- 
dicated of it. Thus; AU substances are Beings; A\\ 
bodies y all animals, all brutes, all lions are Beings. 

On the contrary, the first common nature of 
which the mind forms a conception from the com- 
parison of individuals, is caUed the lowest, primary, 
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or most specific species. Every cognate term xnay 
be universally predicated of it; but it cannot be 
predicated in tbe same manner of any cognate term. 
For example ; it is true tbat all lions are quadrupeds, 
are beasts, are brutes, are animals, are corporeal, are 
substances, are organized, are beings. 

AU tbe intermediate notions, (as well as the 
words whicb represent them,) are called subaltern. 
Like the subaltern officers in an army, or the inter- 
mediate steps of a ladder, each is at once superior to 
some, and inferior to others. Each may be employed 
as the predicate comprehending some less abstract 
cognate terms ; and as the subject included in some 
more abstract cognate terms; each is a genus in 
relation to some lower species; and a species in 
relation to some higher genera. Thus the word ani- 
mal, which is a subaltern term, may be predicated of 
some of its cognate termsi (as, all lions, all qua- 
drupeds, all beasts, all brutes are animals:) and may 
also form a subject of which other cognate terms 
may be predicated ; as, all animals are endued with 
life, are corporeal, are substances, are beings. In 
relation to these terms of which it is the subject, it 
bears the character and name of a species : in rela- 
tion to the former, of which it is predicated, it bears 
the character and denomination of a genus. 

This may be illustrated by a scale somewhat si- 
milar to that which was adopted by Porphyry for a 
different purpose, and which has acquired the name 
of Arbor Porphyriana. In this scale Ens vel Res is 
the highest genus: Homo the lowest species: the 
other terms in the same column are subaltern terms. 
On the left hand are the logical differences which 
distinguish each species from the collateral species 
belonging to the genus immediately above it: on 
the right hand are the differences of those collate- 
ral species which are not specified in the scale. 
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Per se 
existens. 



Mole 
praedita. 



Vegetabile. 




Rationale. 



Filius Sophro- 

nisci et 
Phaenaretes. 



Ens vel Res. 



Substantia. 



Corpus. 




Vivens, 



Vegetatione 
carens. 



Animal. 



Sensus 
expers. 




Alius 
quisquam. 



Socrates. 
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The fbllowing tabular ilhistrations may tend to a 
further elucidation of the subject 



Highert 1 
Genus. J 



Subaltem 
Genera i 

and 
Species. 



Lowest 
Spccies, 



:> 



Highert ^ 
Genus. J 



SubaUern 
Genera 

and 
Species. 



Lowest > 
Species* J 



Being. 

Substance. 

Body. 

Organized 

body. 
Animal. 
Brute. 
Beast. 
Quadruped. 

Horse. 



Being. 

Substance. 
Spirit. 
Bodiless 
SpiriU 



Angel. 



Being. 

Substance. 

Body. 

Organized 

body. 
Plant. 
Tree. 
Fruit-tree. 
Plum-tree. 

Green-gage- 
tree. 



Being. 

Quality. 

Habit. 

Moral-Ha- 

bit. 
Virtue. 



Temperance 



Being. 

Substance. 

Body. 

Organized 

body. 
Vegetable. 
Pentandria. 
Monogynia. 
Primula. 

Cowslip. 



Being. 

Quality. 
Passire- 
quality. 
Colour. 
Blue. 

Azure. 



Properly speaking, there cannot be more than one 
Highest Genus, namely Being or Entity ; which is a 
cognate term to every substance and quality which 
exists or can be supposed to exist. But a subaltern 
term may be relatively considered as a highest genus; 
as in the following examples, Substance, Animah, 
and Mammiferous Animals, express the most abstract 
ideas to which the process described in each extends ; 
or vice-versa, are the primary terms from which the 
combinations or distributions emanate. 
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.||ADgel, 



Rational soul, &c. 



CG 



Animal, 4 



'Rational, • Man. 



-Irrational, • 



- Organized j 
or Hving, ^ 



»-*»{S5S: 

Birds, ...{f p *^ Wf&c> 

Insects, .} W ?? P ' . 
I Spider, &c. 

Fbhes '--{ll!toon,&c. 

■*^ ffitto. 

WonM » •{£{*.. 



iree, ... ^ 0ak&c 
Vegetable. < Shrnb, . . {f °»£ ^ 

[Herb, ... {^Xwi, &c. 

•■-* {SS* 

f Salts, 



•3 



a ■ 



Inorganized 
or Hfeleu. 



Solids, < 



JMuriatic. 
Sulphuric, &c. 

Infl.nunable, {g-» fc 

MeUl.i PerfeCt ' 1 ^*. &c - 
l l S«iii-n*»»l«» \ Btaniuth. 



{Flesh 
Bone,'&c. 

VegetableMatter, {*£*%,, 

fponderable, . . { ^J^ ^, 

\.Fluids, i fCaloric. 

I Imponderable, . Jj^ &c 
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Quare 1. Differentia est vel Generica, quae 
constituit Speciem Subalternam ; vel Specifica, 
qu« infimam : hsec est quae de numero diffe- 
rentibus, illa, quae de specie differentibus pre- 
dicatur. Exempla, SensibUe et Rationale. 

It bas been already sbewn, that the difference 

joined with the genus constitutes a species. If that 

species be subaltern t (that is, such as is also a genus 

to some subordinate species,) tbe difference which 

constitutes it is denominated generic, and is predicated 

of all the subordinate species ; thus, the difference, 

occupying space, is predicated of every thing concern- 

ing which body is predicated; namely, of the two 

species, animate and inanimate body. But the differ- 

ence which constitutes a lowest species is called speci- 

fic; for it appliesonly to theindividualscomprehended 

under the species; that is, it is predicated of things 

differing numerically. Thus rational is predicated of 

all the individuals to which the name of the species 

man applies. 

Difference. 

Material or occupy- 

ing space. 
Having life. 
Animate. 

Suckling their young. 
With separate toes 

on all four feet. 
With angular front 

teeth. 
Fore teeth equal : 

tongue prickly : & 

claws retractile. 
Yellow black-streak- 

ed skin. 

In column 1, tbe first line contains the highest 
genus ; the others, subaltern genera. 



Genus. 
Substance. 

Body. 

Living thing. 
Animal. 
Mammalia. 

Digitata. 

Ferae. 

Felis. 



Specits. 
Body. 

Living thing. 
Animal. 
Mammalia f 
Digitata. 

Ferae. 

Felis. 



Tiger. 
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In column 2, the last line contains a specific dif- 
ference ; the rest are generic differences. 

In column 3, the last line contains the lowest 
species ; the other lines contain subaltern species. 

2. Proprium quoque, vel Genericum est, 
quod necessario comitatur essentiam Generis 
summi vel subalterni ; atque ex illa adeo fluere 
atque oriri dicitur ; vel Specificum, quod fluit 
ab essentia speciei infimae. Illud itaque de 
pluribus speciebus; hoc, de una specie et plu- 
ribus Individuis praedicatur. Exempla, Mobile 
et Risibile. 

The distinction of Property, as generic or specific, 
is of the same nature with tbat of Difference. The 
having three angles, being the property of the sub- 
altern genus Triangle, is a generic property: the 
equality of the square of the hypothenuse to the 
squares of the sides, being the property of the lowest 
species right-angled-triangle, is a specific property. 
Each kind of property is predicated of those objects 
which are comprehended in the genus or species of 
wbich it is tbe property: hence the property of a 
subaltern genus is predicated of all the species com- 
prehended in that genus : that of a lowest species is 
predicated of all the individuals which partake of 
the nature of that species. 

Shape is the generic property of Body. 

Growth of Living body. 

Voluntary motion of Animal. 

Risibility is the specific property of Man. 

Proprium etiam dicitur; 1, Quod convenit 
omni ejus Individuo sed non soli Speciei; ut 
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Quare 1. Diffbrentia est vel Generica, quae 
constituit Speciem Subalternam ; vel Specifica, 
qu« infimam : haec est quae de numero diffe- 
rentibus, illa, quae de specie difierentibus prse- 
dicatur. Exempla, Sensibile et Rationale. 

It has been already sbewn, that the difference 

joined with the genus constitutes a species. If that 

species be subaltern, (tbat is, such as is also a genus 

to some subordinate species,) the difference which 

constitutes it is denominated generic, and is predicated 

of all the subordinate species ; thus, the difference, 

occupying space, is predicated of every thing concern- 

ing which body is predicated; namely, of the two 

species, animate and inanimate body. But the differ- 

ence which constitutes a lowest species is called speci- 

fic; for it appliesonly to theindividualscomprehended 

under the species; that is, it is predicated of things 

differing numerically. Thus rational is predicated of 

all the individuals to which the name of tbe species 

man applies. 

Difference. 

Material 



Genus. 

Substaace. 



Body. 

Living thing. 
Animal. 
Mammalia. 

Digitata. 

Ferae. 

Felis. 



or 



Specits. 
Body. 



occupy- 

ing space. 
Having life. 
Animate. 

Suckling their young. 
With separate toes I 

on all four feet. 
With angular front 

teeth. 
Fore teeth equal : 

tongue prickly : & 

claws retractile. 
Yellow black-streak- 

ed skin. 

In column 1 , the first Hne contains the highest 
genus ; the others, subaltern genera. 



Living thing. 
Animal. 
Mammalia f 
Digitata. 

Ferse. 

Felis. 



Tiger. 
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In column 2, the last line contains a specific dif- 
ference ; tbe rest are generic differences. 

In column 3, tbe last line contains tbe lowest 
species ; the other lines contain subaltern species. 

% Proprium quoque, vel Genericum est, 
quod necessario comitatur essentiam Generis 
summi vel subalterni ; atque ex illa adeo fluere 
atque oriri dicitur ; vel Specificum, quod fluit 
ab essentia speciei infimae. Illud itaque de 
pluribus speciebus; hoc, de una specie et plu- 
ribus Individuis praedicatur. Exempla, Mobile 
et Risibile. 

The dxstinction of Property, as generic or specific, 
is of the same nature with tbat of Difference. The 
having three angles, being the property of the sub- 
altern genus Triangle, is a generic property: the 
equality of the square of the hypothenuse to the 
squares of the sides, being the property of the lowest 
species right-angled-triangle, is a specific property. 
Each kind of property is predicated of those objects 
which are comprehended in the genus or species of 
wbich it is tbe property: hence the property of a 
subaltern genus is predicated of all the species com- 
prehended in that genus : that of a lowest species is 
predicated of all the individuals which partake of 
the nature of that species. 

Shape is the generic property of Body. 

Growth of Living body. 

Voluntary motion of Animal. 

Risibility is the specific property of Man. 

Proprium etiam dicitur; 1, Quod convenit 
omni ejus Individuo sed non soli Speciei ; ut 
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homini esse bipedem: % Quod omni, et soli ; ut 
homini risibilitas; cujusmodi est quartum Prae- 
dicabile. 

Property, in the strictly logical sense in which it 
is employed as the name of the fourth class of pre- 
dicables, denotes a quality attached to erery indi- 
vidual comprehended in the Genus or Species to 
which it is attributed, and not to any other objects. 
It is therefore an universal and an exclusive cha- 
racteristic of the class. 

But the word is also popularly used to denote any 
quality found in every individual of a class, although 
not exclusively confined to that class. Thus, mal- 
leability, fusibility, yellowness, weight* value, are 
said to be properties of Gold: power of locomotion> 
capability of feeling pleasure or pain, are vaguely 
called properties of Man. 

Sometimes also the term Property is applied to 
qualities exclusively but not universally belonging 
to a class, (soli, sed non omni). In this sense, 
philosophy, literature, virtue, prudence, hope of 
future existence, are popularly but inaccurately 
called properties of Man. 

Accidens, cum essentiae junctum sit contin- 
genter, adesse igitur vel abesse potest, salva 
interim essentia Speciei ; Individuo tamen ali- 
quando tam tenaciter inhaeret, ut divelli atque 
separari nequit; ut Mantuanum esse, a Virgilio. 
Quare vocatur Inseparabile. Quod autem ab 
Individuo separari potest, ut albedo 9 a pariete, 
dicitur Separabile, 

The place of birth t the parents, the past events of 
life, &c. are inseparable accidents to any individual 
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man. His dress, posture, residence, opinions, &c. 
z.re separable accidents. i 

That a particular triangle is equal to another 
figure is an inseparable accident ; for if that equality 
be removed, the triangle is no longer the same. 



The Predicaments or Categories are a certain 
enameration of the several classes under which all 
abstract ideas, and their signs, common words, may 
be arranged. They are as follows: 

1. Substance; either material or immaterial. 

2. Quantity ; either continuous, as lines, solids, 

surfaces, or as time ; or discrete, as number, 
&c. 

3. Quality; ei ther innate, as the natural faculties; 

or acquired, as virtue, learning ; or sensible, 
as form, sounds, colour, &c. 

4. Relation; including the two correlatives and 

the principle of the relation. 
.5. Action. 

6. Passion; including the transition either from. 

one place to another, or from one state to 
another. 

7. Place. 

8. Time, past, present, and future. 

9. Posture, whether quiescent or active. 

10. Habit or covering ; either proper, as dress to 
man, skin to beasts ; or figurative, as leaves 
to trees. 
They are enumerated and exemplified in these 
verses: 

Summa decem: Substantia, Quantum, Quale, 

Relatio, 
Actio, Passio, Ubi, Quando, Situs, Habitus. 
Presbyter exilis, specie pater, orat et ardet, 
In campo, semper rectus, et in tunica. 

o 2 
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This classification was introduced by Archyta», 
and adopted by Aristotle. An acquaintance with 
it is useful, chiefly because it is so often alluded to 
both in ancient and modern writings. 



§. 7. De Divisione. 

QUEMADMODUM Nomen Singulare dici- 
tur Individuum, ita et Commune Dividuum 
dici potest. Id enim per Metapharam dicitur 
dividere, qui plura ejus significata recenset; 
nam in uno multa distinguit. Ita qui animal 
dicit esse (id est, vocabulum animal significare) 
hominem et brutum, dicitur animal in hominem 
brutumque dividere. 

Quare Divisio est distincta enumeratio plu- 
rium quae communi nomine significantur : Est- 
que analoga distributioni totius in partes. 



Logical Divisian is A distinct ennmeration of the 
several classes or individuals which are signified by a 
common name. 

Tbough it is analogous to Physical Division, or 
the distribution of a whole into its parts, yet the two 
kinds of division are totally distinct in their nature, 
and must by no means be confounded with each 
other. The physical division of a tree, for instance, 
consists in its distribution into root, trunk, branches, 
leaves, znd fruit; but the logical division of tree is 
into subordinate classes, as, into deciduous and ever- 
green; or into fruit-tree and timber-tree; each of 
which may be further divided; fruit-tree, for in- 
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stance, (to omit intermediate divisions,) into apple- 
tree, vine, orange-tree, &c. ; timber-tree into oak, 
elm, ash, &c. 

Logical division may be thus distinguished from 
physical division. In the former the divided-whole 
may be universally predicated of each of the divid- 
ing members ; as all elms, all oaks, all beeches, &c. 
are timber-trees : all men, all brutes, are animals. 
But tbis cannot take place in the latter. Moreover, 
physical division can be applied to individuals only ; 
logical division only to classes. 

To these two species of division may be added a 
third, which may be called metaphysical division. 
It consists in an analysis of the more simple ideas 
which form the component parts of a complex idea. 
This method is adopted, for example, when Man is 
contemplated, first in reference to those qualities 
which he possesses in common with other animals ; 
and then, with reference to his distinguishing cha- 
racteristics as man : that is, in other words, the 
idea of man is divided into the two parts, animality 
and rationality. Thus repentance has been divided 
into conviction, contrition> confession, and forsaking 
of sin. This process may be distinguished from 
logical division on the same principle as the physical 
division; namely, the thing-divided cannot be pre- 
dicated of each part separately. It cannot be asserted 
that all conviction of sin, all sorrow for sin, all con- 
fession, or even aWforsaking of sin is repentance. 

Logical division is the converse of abstraction. 
The tables on pages 59, 60, and 61, illustrate both. 
If the terms are considered in the retrograde order, 
from right to left, that is, from the lowest species to 
the successive genera, they represent the process of 
abstraction. If read in the order in which they 
stand, from left to right, they represent the opposite 
process, namely division. 

Animals may be logically divided into rational 
and irrational: 
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Or into Gressilia, Volatilia, Natatilia, Reptiiia, 
and Zoophyta : 

Or into Mammalia, Aves, Amphibia, Pisces, In- 
secta, and Vermes. 

Gressile Animals may be divided into Bipeds and 
Quadrupeds. 

Mental Operations are either acts of Simple Ap- 
prehension, of Judgment, or of Reasoning. 

Virtues are classed under the heads of Prudence, 
Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. 

Or thus : Virtues are moral and inteUectual. Moral 
exeellencies or virtnes are courage, temperance, libe- 
rality, magnificence, magnanimity, meekness, courtesy, 
veracity,faeetiousness, modesty,justice. Intellectual 
excellencies are art, science, wisdom, understanding, 
prudence. 

The lowest species may be divided either by an 
artificial classification, or by the enumeration of its 
individuals. Men may be divided into civilized and 
uncivilized: white, black, and of intermediate colour: 
European, African, Asiatic, American, and Austra- 
lian : harned and unlearned. Planets may be divided 
into those attended by satellites and those without 
satellites; or by the enumeration of Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, &c. 

Unde et nomen ipsum Commune dicitur 
Totum Divimm, et distincta ejus significata, 
Partes sive membra dividentia ; et bene dividendi 
leges statuuntur tres. 

1. Dividentia sigillatim arctius significent 
quam Divisum. Nam Totum est majus parti- 
bus singulis. 2. Dividentia conjunctim plus 
minusve ne significent quam Divisum. Nam 
Totum est sequale partibus universis. S. Mem- 
bra Divisionis sint opposita, (i. e. in se invicem 
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ne contineantur :) nam sine distinctione frustra 
est partitio. 

1. Each mernber of the division should compre- 
hend a smaller number of subordinate classes or of 
individuals than the subject or term divided. 

To classify animals as intelligent and not-intelli- 
gent beings, would offend against this first rule; 
since each of those classes contains something not 
included in the word Animal. 

2. The aggregate of all the members of a division 
taken together should comprehend every thing de- 
noted by the divided term, and nothing more. 

In the following passage Cicero (or probably the 
interpolator) offends against this rule. " Virtus 
omnis tribus rebus fere vertitur: quarum una est 
in perspiciendo quid in quaque re verum sincerum- 
que sit: alterum, cohibere motus animi turbatos, 
appetitionesque obedientes efficere rationi: tertium, 
iis quibuscum congregamur uti moderate et scienter." 
(Off. ii. 5.) The parts together do not equal the 
whole. The virtue of fortitude is omitted. " Prae- 
terire aliquid maximum vitium in dividendo est." 

3. An entire distinction between the parts or 
members is essential to a correct division. This 
rule is violated if the diyisions be such that any in- 
dividual or subordinate class may be arranged under 
more than one head. 

The common division of the Operations of the 
mind into Simple Apprehension, Judgment, Reason- 
ing, and Method, offends against the third rule. 
Method is not opposed to, but is comprised in, Sim- 
ple Apprekensim. 

Lord Bacon points out an error of the same kind, 
when he says, " Differentiam Motus naturalis et vio- 
lenti maxima cum sooordia introducunt philosophi ; 
cum omnis motus violentus etiam naturalis revera 
sit." 
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Much caution, indeed, is requssite to frame so ac- 
curate a division, that no one subordinate class or 
member shall interfere with another. Thus if a 
classification of books be made according to their 
subjects, into works of divinity, law, arts and sci- 
ences, history, and belles-lettres ; it may be objected 
that ecclesiastical history may be indiscriminately ar- 
ranged under the head of divinity or of history ; and 
grammar and rhetoric under either arts and sciences 
or bettes-lettres. Against the customary gramma- 
tical division of words or parts of speech, it may be 
urged that pronouns may be classed under the heads 
of substantives and adjectives; participles under verbs 
or adjectives -, interjections under adverbs, verbs, and 
substantives. A similar objection has been adduced 
against the Linnaean arrangement of the vegetable 
kingdom; because every species which belongs to 
the classes moncecia, dicecia, and polygamia, is re- 
ducible to some one of the other classes. If the 
twenty-four classes are represented as the direct and 
immediate divisions of the general term Plant, the 
objection is valid, and may be extended to several 
of the other classes also. But the more scientific 
arrangement of Linneeus removes the objection. For 
he divides Plants, first, into those which have, and 
those which have not, visible Jlowers ; (the phamo- 
gamia and cryptogamia ;) the latter of which consti- 
tutes his twenty-fourth class, The former of these 
he subdivides into those which have, and those which 
have not, the stamina and pistils in the same Jfower ; 
(monoclinia and diclinia ;) the latter comprehending 
the three classes already mentioned; the former 
further divided into those which have the stamina 
separated or not separated, (diffines and affines;) these 
last being distributed into five classes; while the 
former are again sub-divided into those which have 
stamina of indeterminate and those which have them 
of determinate relative length; these comprehending 
the fourteenth and fifteenth classes, and those the 
first thirteen classes. 
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The difficulty of eecuring a perfect division is 
obviated when the subject admits of the dichotomy, 
or distribution constituted by the use of two con- 
tradictory terms ; that is, of a definite term with its 
corresponding indefinite, as described on page 25. 
Thus, all matter is organized or unorganized. Of 
such divisions several examples occur on pages 59 
and 60. Every correct twofold division implies this 
contradiction. The division of history into sacred 
and profane is equivalent to sacred and not-sacred. 
The division of literary compositions into poetry and 
prose f either signifies poetry and not-poetry, or else 
lies open to an objection; since a question might 
arise whether such works as Ossian and Telemachus 
do not belong to both, or to an intermediate class. 
Thus it is possible to conceive of the future discovery 
of some warmblooded animah which shall be neither 
viviparous nor oviparous; neither mammiferous nor 
penniferous, or even uniting both these characters. 
But according to the present state of knowledge 
and the probable inferences of legitimate induction, 
those distinctions are virtually the same as mammi- 
ferous and non-mammiferous ; viviparous and non- 
viviparous. 

The three rules above given are essential to the 
correctness of a division. But the propriety and 
elegance of the arrangement, as well as its adapta- 
tion to the memory, will depend much on the follow- 
ing additional rules. All the members of a division 
skould consist of collateral species; and, All the 
denominaiions of the several members should have 
reference to some common prindple or leading idea. 

The latter of these requisites is wanted in Cuvier's 
arrangement of mammiferous animals into the follow- 
ing orders; bimana, quadrumana 9 sarcophaga f ro- 
dentia, pachydermata, ruminantia 9 edentata, and 
cetacea. In the classification of Blumenbach, the 
term cetacea does not coincide with the denonina- 
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tions of the other memhers of the division, as bimana, 
quadrumana, &c. (see pages 60, 61.) It may in 
general be observed, that those denominations of 
genera which are derived from the leading species 
contained under them, (as cetacea, feles,) are less 
satisfactory and scientific than the adoption of signi- 
ficant names. The botanical arrangement of Jussieu 
is faulty in this respect. 

But the former of these two ruies is of still 
greater importance. A genus should be distributed 
into the species immediately subordinate to it. 
These may, if necessary, be divided by a subsequent 
process into their respective subspecies. Thus, the 
division of knowledge into sensible, rational, and 
artificial knowledge is harsh and unsuitable. It 
should be first divided into natural and artificial; 
and the former branch may then be subdivided into 
sensible and rational. Again, European Architec- 
ture would be clumsily divided into Grecian, Com- 
posite, Norman, and English. It should be rather 
divided into Grecian and English ; the former class 
into pure (comprehending the four orders) and 
mixed or composite ; the latter class (English) into 
Norman and pure-English ; this being also sub- 
divided into early, decorated, and perpendicular 
English. 

Cicero thus complains of the violation of this rule ; 
" Quomodo autem philosophus (Epicurus) loquitur 
tria genera cupiditatum ? naturales et necessarias: 
naturales t non necessarias : nec naturales, nec neces- 
sarias? Primum divisit ineleganter; duo enim genera 
quee erant, fecit tria. Hoc non est dividere sed 
frangere rem. Qui si diceret, cupiditatum esse duo 
genera, naturales et inanes : naturalium quoque item 
duo, necessarias et non necessarias; confecta res 
esset. Vitiosum est enim in dividendo, partem in 
genere numerare." 

But Cicero himself also errs " partem in genere 
numerando." He represents Pansetius to have been 
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guilty of an offence against the second fundamental 
rule, in his threefold distribution of the subjects of 
moral deliberation ; namely, de honesto, de utili, de 
comparatione eorum. To supply this supposed defect 
he adopts a more copious enumeration ; namely, of 
virtue or duty; of the relative obligation qf different 
duties; of utility; of the relative value oj different 
vseful things; and, of the comparison between duty 
and utility, And he adds, " Quam ille triplicem 
putavit esse rationem, in quinque partes distrihui 
debere reperitur." The division of Panaetius, how- 
ever, seems most correct ; the absolute and the 
relative ohligation or usefulness of any actions, 
being the respective subdivisions of the two general 
classes, de honesto and de utilu Cicero appears 
unintentionally to have suggested this arrangement 
by his mode of summing up : " Primum igitur est 
de honesto, sed dupliciter : tum pari ratione de utili: 
post de comparatione eorum disserendum." 

The same author falls into a still greater inac- 
curacy while in one part of his treatise on Moral 
Duties he represents prudence (defining it the acqui- 
rition-of science) to be a part of one of the subjects 
of moral deliberation, (namely, the honestum,) and 
therefore necessarily comprehended under that gene- 
ral head ; and yet afterwards distinguishes between 
the two as collateral species under the same genus. 
" Omnis autem cogitatio motusque animi, aut in 
consiliis capiundis de rebus honestis et pertinentibus 
ad bene beateque vivendum, aut in studiis scientm 
cognitionisque versabitur." 

§. 8. De Definitione. 

DlVISIONEM excipit (quae per Metaphoram 
quoque dicitur) Definitio; cujus est, assignare 
conceptus et voces, quibus ea, quae ab invicem 

H 
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distincta voluraus, velut agrorum fines, ex 
limitibus suis dignoscantur. Qua? cum definitis 
notiora esse debeant magisque obvia, Definitio 
vulgo dicitur Oratio ewplicativa definiti. Oratio 
(inquam) ut a nomine distinguatur ; Explica- 
tiva quoque, nam et nomen eyvprimit* 

The most superficial observer must have noticed 
how vaguely and indefinitely words are commonly 
employed. To the same word, some attach a greater 
number, others a smaller number of simple notions. 
Even the same person does this at different times, 
partly from inadvertency, and partly from necessity ; 
as may be observed in the applications of ratio 
noticed in the illustrations of analogous nouns on 
pages 29, 30. Words are moreover often incorrect 
in their original application, having been primarily 
employed to represent ideas attained by an inaccu- 
rate process of abstraction ; as the use of the word 
heat seems to have been derived from the erroneous 
consideration of the cause and the effect, as if they 
were one and the same. A similar observation may 
be raade on the words idea, positive and negative 
electricity, &c. Hence words are among the chief 
occasions of inaccurate apprehensions and indis- 
tinct judgments. We are so habituated to their use, 
that we conceive the abstract notions to which 
they are applied to have been the natural and 
almqst intuitive result of our own reflection, con- 
firmed by universal acknowledgment, and therefore 
necessarily correct: while we are perhaps only 
following the vague application adopted by the 
thoughtless, or by some philosopher imperfectly 
acquainted with his subject. The importance of 
the distinction between the primary and the second- 
ary intention of nouns originates in this ambiguity 
of language. Hence also arises the necessity of 
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Definition. It serves to shew what notions are to be 
included, and by inference what to be rejected, ia 
each word : and thus to afford, as nearly as possi- 
ble, a precise understanding of its meaning. Even 
thus, we can but imperfectly succeed in acquiring 
precision ; not only because, in spite of the best 
definition, the mind wiH recur to the notions which 
it has previously been accustomed to apply to any 
particular term; but because the instruments of 
defining are still words, and therefore liable to the 
same ambiguity as the term defined. This circum- 
stance renders a single word wholly incompetent to 
sustain the office of a definition. A synonym may 
explain, but cannot define a word. A combination 
of words affords a greater approximation to pre- 
cision, because the ambiguity of each is in some 
measure corrected by its connexion with the rest. 
Even the definition of the term Definition, as given 
in the text, illustrates this amhiguity; since the 
word sentence is there employed, not in its common 
use, as a combination of words containing and 
relating to a finite verb : but, as Aristotle often 
uses it, for any combination of words, with or with- 
out a verb. 

Definitio alia Nominalis est, quae vocis sig- 
nificationem aperit ; alia Realis, quae rei 
naturam. Realis iterum vel Jccidentalis, sive 
De8criptio, quae deflnito accidentia (puta causas, 
effectus, proprietates, aliaque id genus) assig- 
nat ; vel Essentialis^ quse partes essentiae con- 
stitutivas. Essentialis denique, vel Metaphy- 
sica sive Logica, quae Genus et Differentiam ; 
vel Physica, quse partes essentiae physicas, i. e. 
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realiter distinctas : nam Genus et Differentia 
sola mente distinguuntur. 

Definitio. 

I 



r ^ 

Noraioalis. Realii. 

I 

I 1 

Accidentalis. Essentialis. 

! 

( 1 

Phy&ica. Logica. 

E. g. Definitur Praedicabile Nominaliter, vox 
apta Praedicari. Homo, Accidentaliter, Animal 
bipes implume. Metaphy&ice, Animal rationale. 
Physice, Ens naturale constans corpore organico 
et anima rationali. 

/Nominal. 
r Accidental. 

rMetaphysical. 



LReal I 



Essential J 



Physical. 

The four lowest species of definition are Nominal, 
Accidental, Metaphysical, and PhysicaL 

It will be a more convenient arrangement, to illus- 
trate the nature of real definition previously to that 
of nominal definition ; and of the two branches of 
real definition to consider the essential before the 
accidental. 

Essential dejinition assigns the primary and essen- 
tial qualities or parts of the thing to be defined. But 
the parts or qualities thus assigned may be two~ 
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fold; namely, either the natural and constituent 
parts of each iodividual comprehended tinder the 
common narae ; as the wkeels, the balance, the 
spring, the graduated dial, the hands, &c. of a 
watck: or the imaginary and metapkysical parts 
which constitute the entire ahstract notion repre- 
sented by the word; namely, the genus and the 
difference ; such as the notions of time-keeper, and, 
adaptation to tke pocket, which are the metaphy- 
sical parts of the idea expressed by the word watch, 
and suggest the definition, a pocket time-keeper. 
This species of essential definition is therefore de- 
nominated logical or metapkysical ; the other, pky- 
sical or natural. 

1. Logical or Metaphysical Definitions are the 
most perfect kind of definition, and when they can be 
ascertained should be employed in preference to all 
others. The following are examples : 

ngMt/gfirif , 'BovXtvTMti 2gc{<? rSt \$* ipit. 

'Az4\*<rU, *H «ptgrue weuiuci, 

*Ax*\otcU, C H *t(i ifotSt vm^\n. 

"Ar#r**, 'O fff^i %p(t*T* vxt^fidWttt. 

Ligkt, air reduced to its most subtle state. 

Animal, vivens sensibile. 

Belief, assent produced by apparent credibility. 

Knowledge, assent produced by self-evidence, or 
demonstration. 

Tree, a plant which supports itself by a woody 
stem. 

'Errh i fnrt^uui, ivttqnf mgi iwwtof rtv Sttt^tTtu rt 
lth%*fttttt trtfatit. 

*H i\tytt^itt ivrtt bt^yutt ^{«f, **{) rt pqdiraf *{«•» 
Pmtifttttt. 

Tlptbtrn Irrl K*r*rrmrn *** ipftnrii *CV*f' 

UMirm hrrl ftwirm iriql ipyitf. 

medium Officium, id est, quod, cur factum sit, 
ratio probabilis reddi possit. 

Life is the spontaneous propulsion of juices. 

h2 
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Heat is the aensation produced by caloric on ani- 
mated bodies. 

A Proposition is a declaratory sentence. 

Parallelogram, a plane rectilineal four-sided 
figure, the opposite sides of which are parallel. ' 

A logical definition is most complete when it con- 
sists of the term signifying the proximate genus, 
with that denoting the primary characteristic, or dif- 
ference. But it may also be composed of a more 
distant genus with a succession of differences or dis- 
tinguishing epithets. This is often rendered neces- 
sary by the poverty of language, which does not 
afford a name for every genus. Thus the proxi- 
mate genus of parallelogram has no appropriate 
name. The class to which that genus is subordi- 
nate is likewise nameless. It is necessary therefore 
to go back to a still more abstract term, figure: to 
which a difference or epithet is added, to constitute 
the subordinate class or species, plane-figure. This 
term is then employed as the name of a genus, and 
is accordingly limited by another difference, recti- 
UneaL The aggregate, rectUineal-plane-figure 9 is 
further reduced to a subordinate class by the addi- 
tion of four-sided. The whole compound vrord,four- 
sided-rectilineal-plane-figure, represents the proxi- 
mate genus of parallelogram f to which it only re- 
mains to append the specific difference, having-its- 
opposite-sides-parallel. Sometimes this method is 
resorted to for scientific purposes. So man instead 
of being declared tp be a rational animal, may be 
logically defined, a being endowed with independent 
existence, definite form, solidity, organization, life, 
sensation, and reason: the aggregate of all the ideas 
except the last constituting that which is denoted by 
the term animal. 

2. The other class of essential definitions consists 
of those which enumerate the constituent parts of 
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the individual objects defined: and are therefore 
called physical or natural definitions. 

These are best adapted for the explanation of 
those species of which the individuals are farailiarly 
known. and obviouslv reducible to their naturai 
parts. They partake of the character of logical de- 
finitions, because they commence with the mention 
of a genus, and most properly, the proximate genus ; 
while the enumeration of the parts supplies the place 
of a logical difference ; as, 

Bird, an animal consisting of a body covered with 
feathers, two wings, two legs and feet, and a head 
terminating in a horny bill. 

Tree, that which consists of root, trunk, branches, 
leaves, and sap. 

Chair, a machine which is composed of a seat, a 
back, and legs. 

Ink, a mixture of copperas, gall, and gum. 

Entablature, the architrave, frieze, and cornice of 
a pillar. 

3. Accidental Definition, usually called Descrip- 
tion, is the remaining species of Real Definition. It 
describes the object or thing denoted by any word, by 
assigning some characteristic, though not primary, 
qualities belonging to it. It is, very frequently, the 
only method by which an object can be defined, in 
consequence of our ignorance both of the natural and 
component parts, and also of the metaphysical parts ; 
especially of that leading quality which constitutes 
the logical Difference. Thus we define or rather 
describe animals, plants, minerals, and other natural 
objects, by an enumeration of their respective qua- 
lities or accidents. Definitions of this kind are in- 
deed usually introduced by the mention of the ge- 
nus; to which is added a sort of artificial dif- 
ference consisting of such a specification of charac- 
teristics as may suffice to distinguish the object de- 
fined from every collateral species. For example, 
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Silver, a metal of a white colour, less ductile 
than gold ; more elastic than gold, lead, or tin, but 
less so than copper; more sonorous than any other 
metal except copper ; soluble in nitric acid ; and 
turned to a yellowish-black colour by the yapour of 
sulphur. 

A Watch is a machine to shew the progress of 
time ; moved by a spring, and adapted to the pocket. 

Heat is the sensation produced by friction, exercise, 
or approaching near fire. 

Animal, an organized living body, endued with 
sensation. 

Animal, a being which possesses the power of 
spontaneous motion, and the life of which is sustained 
by means of food. 

Dog, a quadruped distinguished by six fore teeth 
and six grinders in the upper jaw, and six fore teeth 
and seven grinders in the lower jaw. 

Dog> the most intelligent, and faithful, and affec- 
tionate of domestic animais. 

Honey, a viscous vegetable fluid, of a whitish or 
yellowish colour, sweet to the taste, soluble in water, 
and becoming vinous on fermentation, inflamma- 
ble, liquable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
smell. 

Tree, that which shoots out into leafy branches. 

Ink, a liquid used for the purposes of printing and 
writing. 

Light, the material medium of sight. 

4. Nominal definitions are those the object of 
which is, not to describe the nature of the thing in- 
tended by the word, but to explain the mere sigoi- 
fication of the word itself. They differ from the 
several species of real definitions, not by their form, 
but by their object and purpose. With regard to 
each of the examples of definition already given, if 
the end in view is to adduce characteristics by 
which the object defined may be ascertained and re- 
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cognized, it is real; and belongs to its respective 
cLass, whether logical, physical, or descriptionaL Btit 
if the intention of the definition is siraply to prevent 
a misapprehension of the precise meaning of the 
wordy the same definition is nominal. Definitions 
of the mental operations, and, in general, of all 
technical and scientific terms, (as of words used in 
divinity, physics, mathematics, &c.) are for the most 
part nominal : their object being only to avoid am- 
biguity by stating in what sense each word will be 
employed ; that is, of what notions it is to be the 
sign. If therefore one author defines conception, a 
notion of any object whether real or Jictitious; 
another, a notion exdted by any object of sensation ; 
and another, a notion excited by any absent object of 
perception or sensation ; it cannot be asserted that 
any one of them is actually wrong in his defini- 
tion ; for he merely states the meaning in which he 
employs the word. But that writer will be deemed 
most judicious whose definition least deviates from 
the generally received application of the word. The 
observations and examples on nouns ofsecondary in- 
tention, (pages 35 — 37.) will further illustrate the 
use of nominal definitions. 

Definitions derived from etymology are most fre- 
quently, although not exclusively, nominal; being 
nsually adduced to elucidate the original import of 
the word defined : for example, 

Animal cui est anima. 

Fides ita appellatum est, quiafiat quod dictum est. 

'Offtti^frm Alxator, crt 2l%x fVr;r, tfVrfg *r i rtf ffrw 
2j%cuor, xtti i Afxorrirc , 9f%«mt(. 

'AxtAtfr/*, t« rnt xoX*ruif iupitor. 

nptuprh Afyfr«i #q «v *£« iri^tit m^trct. 

Parallelogram, a figure composed I» y^ei^m **{- 
mXXnxZr. 

Lighty the fluid substance which is lightest, or 
possesses the smallest degree of weight. 
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Qui sapientiam expetunt, philosophi nominantur ; 
nec quidquam aliud est philosophia, si interpretari 
velis, praeter studium sapientice. 

A dictionary of any language is a collection, 
partly of words nearly synonymous, partly of nominal 
definitions. For although many of the explanations 
given may he logical, physical, or descriptive defini- 
tions, yet the lexicographer employs them merely for 
the purpose of shewing the meaning of the word. 

Bonae Definitionis leges potissimum tres sunt. 

1 . Definitio sit adaequata definito : alias non 
explicat definitum. Quae enim angustior est, 
explicat tantum partem, cum definitum sit to- 
tum; quae laxior, explicat totum, cum defini- 
tum sit tantum pars. % Ut per se clarior sit 
et notior definito : . alias non explicat omnino. 
Dico tamen per se 9 quia per accidem potest mi- 
nus intelligi quod notius est sua natura. 3. Ut 
justo vocum propriarum numero absolvatur: 
nam ex metaphoris oritur ambiguitas, ex nimia 
brevitate obscuritas, ex prolixitate confusio. 

1. The first rule requires that the definition be 
co-extensive in signification with the word or object 
defined. It therefore expands into two brancbes. 

A definition may comprehend less than that which 
it professes to define ; and thus describe a part only 
instead of the whole. For instance : 

Mankind is a race of civilized beings. This defi- 
nition excludes uncivilized nations, and therefore 
describes only a portion of mankind. 

Laws are ordinances enjoined by the united autho- 
rity of the King and the two Houses of Parliament. 
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This definition is unduly limited to the laws of Oreat 
Britain. The following are also inaccurate : 

Clock, an instrument which tells the hour by a 
stroke upon a bell. 

Member, a limb or portion of the human body. 

Saddle, a seat placed on a horse for the accommo- 
dation of the rider. 

Rick, a regularly arranged pile of corn secured 
from the wet by a thatched roof. 

On the other hand, that which is intended to be a 
definition may be too extensive, and comprehend 
more than the object defined. It then describes a 
whole instead of a part; it represents a genus of 
which the object itself is a species. Such are the 
following : 

Man is an intelligent creature. 

Trees are erect plants bearing foliage. 

Chair, a moveable seat. 

Fhh, an animal which inhabits the waters. 

Nectarine, a fruit of the plum kind. 

2. The second rule requires that tbe dfefinition 
shall be expressed in words which are in thexnseiyes ' 
more simple and better known than the* object which 
it is intended to explain. 

The words employed in a definition should there- 
fore, if possible, be more abstract than the name of 
the thing defined. For words expressing less com- 
plicated notions are absolutely (per se) more perspi- 
cuous than those which denote more complex notions. 
Hence the most perfect definitions are those which 
are composed of the genus and difference. For in- 
stance, although use has rendered the words, man, 
fish, animal, more familiar to us than their respective 
definitions, raiional animal, impuhnonary vertebrated 
animal, organized hody ; yet the terms of these are 
in their own nature more clear and better known. 
The same may perhaps be said, (with the exception 
of the one word, reticulated,) in defence of Dr. John- 
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son's definition of net-work ; namely, Any thing re- 
iiculated or decussated nrith interstices between the 
points qf intersection. 

On the contrary, the name of a species, (being 
necessarily the representative of a more complex 
notion than that of the genus to which it helongs,) 
is incompetent to form a part of the definition of the 
genus. An enumeration of the species would form a 
correct definition as to extent, but would violate this 
rule of perspicuity. Thus it would be illogical to 
define Vegetables: a class comprehending trees, shrubs, 
and herbs. 

Collateral species of the same genus (as bird, 
beast, fah, &c.) and correlative words (as right, 
left; fruit, fruit-tree; definilum, definitio), are in 
their own nature equally known ; and therefore can- 
not be correctly employed to explain each other. 
Hence the following are inaccurate : 

Apple ; the fruit of the apple-tree. 

The right hand; not the left. 

Definiiio; Oratio explicativa definiti. 

Neirvorh ; any thing reticulated. 

Judgment ; that which is expressed by the com- 
bination of words into a sentence. 

Triangle; a figure which has any of its exterior 
anples equal to its two interior and opposite angles. 

Beast, an animal distingutshed from birds, insects, 
fishes, and men. 

Words expressive of ideas purely simple cannot 
be properly defined. Hence the definitions of the 
operations of the mind are less clear, or at the best 
not more clear, than the operations themselves : 
they in fact do little more than substitute one de- 
nomination for another. 

In many other cases also the great difiiculty of 
framing a correct definition renders a violation of 
this rule almost unavoidable. In nominal definitions, 
especially, a great degree of latitude may be allowed ; 
and it is often sufficient if words relatively better 
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known are employed. Lexicographers cannot always 
secure even tbis: and are compelled to be content 
with conveying the notion in any other words, without 
regard to logical correctness. 

3. The third rule comprehends two distinct re- 
quisites of correct definition. 

The first branch of it requires that definitions 
should be expressed in a suitable number of words ; 
in opposition to prolixity or excessive brevity. The 
following are consequently improper. 

Money is that useful species of property, which, 
by serving as a common measure by which all the 
necessaries, all the conveniences, and all the luxu» 
ries of life may be estimated and procured, becomes 
itself the great essential, and comprises within itself 
all that can be thought needful to render life de- 
sirable. 

Money is coin. 

The second requisite contained in the third rule is 
that definitions should be expressed in proper (as 
opposed to meiaphGrical) words. The following in- 
stances are therefore inaccurate. 

Money is the servant of the wise and virtuous, 
but the master of the wicked and the unwise. In 
the hands of the former it is the tool or instrument 
by which he performs innumerable acts of virtue; 
while in the hands of the fool it is the productive 
root of vice, shame, and misery. 

Judgment is an operation by which the mind, 
sitting as on a tribunal, passes sentence on the 
agreement or disagreement of any two objects. 

Memory is the storehouse of our ideas. 

Asironomy is the science which instructs us in the 
Jaws or rules that govern the heavenly host, and by 
which their motions are directed. 

It must however be observed, that injustice is done 

i 
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to an author if that which he intended merely as a 
generat illustration, or reference to some property of 
his subject, be mistaken for a definition. Thus 
Locke employed the above assertion concerning me- 
mory as an illustration, not as a definition. And 
the same was probably the object of the respective 
authors from whom are quoted the definitions (im- 
properly so called) of Money and of Astronomy. In 
like manner St. Paul does not define Faith, when 
he teaches that Faith is the substance qfthings hoped 
Jbr, the evidence of things not seen ; but he simply 
states a prominent characteristic or quality of that 
grace, which he proceeds to illustrate by an accu- 
mulation of examples. 
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CAP. II. 

DB PBOrOSITIONE OATEGOBICA PUBA. 

§. 1. Quid sit Propositio. 

SECUNDA Pars Logicae agit de Proposi- 
tione; quod est signum secundae operationis 
Intellectus, siv e Judicium verbis expressum. 

Quare, ad Propositionem legitimam requi- 
ritur, 

1. Quoad vocem, ut sit Oratio qMrrnans vel 

^«•M m*m • Jmmlmwmmmmmmmm**~~ - ~ 

negans, quae est ejus essentia. 

2. Quoad sensum, ut verum velfalsum signi- 
Jicet, (id scil. quod res est, vel secus, dicat,) 

quod essentiae necessario nexum, et proinde 
pr oprietas e st. Unde et 

3. Non est ambigua; sic enim orationes 
esset. Nec 4. Solceca vel mutila; sic enim 
nihil significaret. 

Quare, Propositio legitima, est Oratio Indi- 
cativa 9 verum vel falsum significans, sine ambi- 
guitate, congrua et perfecta. 

1. The definition, A sentence which either affirms 
or denies, or, A declaratory sentence, comprises the 
complete abstract notion of Proposition. For Pro- 
positions form one of the species comprehended under 
tbe genus, Sentence ; and they are distinguisbed 
from all the collateral species, (as interrogatory, 
imperative, &c.) by the difference declaratory, or 
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indicative ; that is, expressing eitker an affirmation 
or a negation. 

The following sentences are not declaratory ; and 
conseqoently are not propositions. 
Can envy dwell in keavnly breasts ? 
Tu modo posce deos veniam. 

Hic murus akeneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi. 
Heu ! kominum ignarce mentes ! 
Quando fortuna non mutat fidem ? 
Da spatium vitce, multos da, Jupiter, annos. 

The following, on the other hand, are Proposi- 
tions ; since they either affirm or deny : 
Deep disappointment lurks in every prize. 
Est modus in rebus. 
Nullus argento color est, nisi temperato splendeat 

usu. 
Quod konestum non est, id non decet. 

Propositions are frequently so combined as to 
form a coraplex sentence ; as, 

Gold and silver are pure metals : that ts, gold is 
a pure metal, and, silver is a pure metal. 

Unsought advice is the dictate of presumption, 
and appears to convey implicit censure : which con- 
tains two propositions, each predicating something 
different concerning the subject, Unsougkt advice. 

Neitker death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor keigkt, nor deptk, nor any other creature y 
shalt be able to separate us from tke love of God. 
This sentence contains as many propositions as there 
are subjects ; the same predicate, skall be able, &c. 
being applied to each. 

2, The quality of necessarily signifying eitker tkat 
whick is true or tkat wkick is faUe, is the logical 
vronertu of a Pronoaition. For it is the immeaiate 
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and natural consequence of its differenc cn&meiy 
affirmation or nepration . 

To be true or false is the property of judgment; 
to signify what is true or false is therefore the pro- 
perty of propositions. Those epithets are impro- 
perly used, when applied to any operation of the 
mind not comprehended under judgment. 

3. An ambiguous sentence is in fact a double sen- 
tence. Ambiguity may be occasioned either by the 
equivocal sense of the words, or by the dubious 
construction of the sentence. 

The heathen oracles afford numerous instances of 
both these kinds of ambiguity; as, 

Kgft/ro? "AXvi 9f«/3*$ fttyoAifj *%%** xxrxXvni* which 
left it doubtful whether the kingdom of Persia or of 
Lydia was to be destroyed. (Herod. i. 74.) 

"Hju A*gMHM$ flroAffMc kx\ Xeifus ap xvtZ* where the 
ambiguity consists in the similarity of sound be- 
tween Ao*p«$ and A*ft«*« ( Thuc. ii. 54.) 
+--^T« UiX^ryucof *gy«» ciputoi. (Thuc. ii. 17.) 
A^Antiquam exquirite matrem. (JEn, iii. 96.) 

Comic writers abound with ambiguous sentences, 
intended to be strictly more than one sentence, that 
is, to be understood in different senses ; as, 

r €l yi/Hu, xittf ***&«? You are very diligently weav- 
ing ; ofj you are living very extravagantly. (Ar. Nub* 
55) 

r«Aii/ *t**> I see (roi y»Aift«) a calm; or (ywAip) a 
weasel or cat. (Eur. Or. 279. Aristoph. Ran. 306.) 

Thus Cicero represents the Sicilians as saying, 
Non mirandum est jus tam nequam esse Verrinum : 
describing the mode of admznistering justice practised 
by Verres in words which also signify boar-broth. 
(Verr.i.46.) 

Many passages in ancient authors appear ambi- 
guous because we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the idiom of their language or with allusions 

i2 
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which were familiar to those for whom they wrote 
A Roman would probably have found no ambiguity 
in the line, Hcedorumque gregem viridi compeliere 
hibisco. (Virg. Ecl. ii. 30.) To lead the flock to the 
green mallows ; or, to drive the flock with a green 
rush or twig. The sentence, (II. iv. 306.) 
jl^ Of 01 * *y«g **-< vt e%i#t frfg ayucf ncnrati, 

v &y%u iptMv probably owes its dimculty to 
our ignorance, rather than to any obscurity in the 
language of the poet. 

The clause, Dum pelago desawit hyems, (£2n. 
iv. 52.) when not limited and explained by its 
context, may signify, While the storm is faging ; 
or, Till the storm cease. Thus also, Nec, dum desce- 
viat ira t expectat. (Luc. v. 303.) 

OvgSftf f»it «{Sto» tirwgfTV (11. i. 50.) i. e. He first 
uttacked the mules; or, according to some critics 
alluded to by Aristotle, the sentineh. 

Again : Every shepherd tells his tale, is by itself 
ambiguous : the context fixes the meaning to be, is 
engaged in his evening employment of counting over 
his sheep. 

Lumina morte resignat ; closes, or uncloses the eyes : 
or, destroys the power ofsight. (JEn. iv. 244.) 

Ambiguity is also occasioned when a word or 
clause admits of a variety of construction, or of 
punctuation ; as, M«£fr«pfw iri wXtvt $ jrgjrfgtr 
2rWf«r«»* (Her. v. 120.) After having fovght more 
strtnuously than before, tkey were vanguished; or, 
after having fought, they were more decidediy van- 
quisked than on the former occasion. This fre- 
quently occurs in the use of negative and exceptive 
particles; as, The cavalry only proceeded to the 
neigkbowing vittage; that is, either, the cavalry 
ahne, wiihout tke infantry, proceeded, fyc. ; or else, 
tke cavahry proceeded to tke neighbouring village, 
and nojurther. 

4. The ungrammatical expressions of the illiterate 
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are not real propositions ; nor are any combinations 
of words in which tbere is not a distinct subject, 
predicate, and copula, either expressed or obviously 
implied. A word to the wise, is mutilated and in- 
complete in form, but not in sense. The same 
ellipsis is adopted in tbe Latin, Verbum sat supienti. 
The corresponding French proverb is complete in 
form as well as in sense, Le sage entend a demimot. 



§. 2. Propo8itionum Species. 
EJUS Divisiones variae sunt : 
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1. Categorica est, quae enuntiat absolute; 
ut, Homo est risibilis. Hypothetica, quae sub 
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conditione ; ut, si homo est rationalis est risibi- 
lis. Vel dies est vel nox. 

Quod Categorica dicit, nihilo nexum est ; 
quasi per se subsistens : quod Hypothetica, 
conditioni substat. Unde et haec Divisio peti 
dicitur a Substantid Propositionis ; et per ejus 
membra respondetur interroganti, Qu<b est 

Propositio ? 

Categorica rursus dividitur in Pwram et 
Modalem. Hypothetica in Conditionalem, Dis- 
junctivam, &c. Categorica pura, sive Propo- 
sitio de inesse, est quse pure affirmat vel negat ; 
i. e. simpliciter dicit Praedicatum inesse, vel 
non inesse, subjecto; ut, Hovno est animal 
Homo non est lapis. Modalis, quae cum Modo 9 
h. e. vocabulo exprimente quomodo Praedica- 
tum insit subjecto; ut, Necesse est hominem 
esse animal. Impossibile est hominem esse lapi- 
dem. De Categoric& pur&, et quidem sol&, 
impraesentiarum loquor; de caeteris alibi dic- 
turus. 

1 . Pure Categorical Propositions consist of a sim- 
ple affinnation or denial, without any condition or 
qualifying expression ; as, 

Order is the life ofdespatch. 

Affected despatch is a most dangerous thing. 

Some of the wiser heathens discerned the absurdity 
of polytheism. 

Some authors are not perspicuOus. 

Nemo est ab omni parte beatus. 
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Is, quisquis est, qui moderatione et constantid 
quietus anitno est, sibique ipse placatus, ut nec tabescat 
molestiis, nec frangatur timore, nec sitienter quid 
expetens ardeat desiderio, nec alacritate futili ges- 
tiens deliquescat, is est sapiens, is est beatus. 

These propositions purely declare the existence or 
non-existence, in the subject, of the quality, charac- 
ter, or imaginary abstract nature, denoted by the 
predicate. In the last example, (which contains two 
propositions,) the quality of being a wise man, and 
that of being a happy man, are respectively asserted 
to be attached to the subject, is qui moderatione, &c. 
The preceding proposition declares that the attri- 
bute, enjoying perfect happiness, does not exist in 
any man. Thus again the aggregate notion of, 
persons discerning the absurdity of polytheism, is 
included in, and forms a part of, the notion expressed 
by , some of the wiser heathens : that is, Some of the 
wiser heathens possessed the quality denoted by the 
words, discemment of the absurdity of polytheism. 
1 Hence such sentences a re known by the barbarous i 
\ w name, propositiqns de^ inesse^Thit Tsj denoti ng" the" 
in-being of the quality representedby the predicate 
' in the class or thing expressed by the subject. 

2. Modal Categorical Propositions have the affirm- 
ation or negation qualified or modified by some words 
expressing necessity, possibility, impossibility, pro- 
bability , or improbability. Of this kind are : 

De quo omnium natura consentit, id verum esse 
necesse est. 

Corpus mortale interire necesse est. 

It was necessary that the paiterns of things in the 
heavens should be purified with these : but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices than these. 

Jiiches may possibly be applied to the best of pur- 
poses. 

It is not possible that an unholy man can enter 
heaven. 



v \ 
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It is impossible to check the toanderings of thought. 

Fortune probabiy depends more on external acci- 
dents than on human sagacity. 

It is obvious that such propositions may be con- 
sidered as pure categoricals. For the sense of the 
word by which the mode is expressed may be con- 
reyed by joining a corresponding adverb to the 
predicate; or the modal word itself may be consi- 
dered as the predicate, the leading portion of the 
sentence being the subject. Thus it may be said, 
Corpus mortaU est res-necessario-interitura ; or, Cor- 
pus mortale interire est res-necessaria. The applica- 
tion ofriches to the best ofpurposes is a thing possible. . 
Thatfortune depends more on external accidents than 
on human sagacity is a probable fact. 

3. Conditional Hypothetical Propositions are com- 
plex sentences composed of two categorical proposi- 
tions connected by a particle denoting a supposition. 
They do not actually assert or deny any thing, 
except the fact of the dependence of one of the pro- 
positions on the other : as, 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their desires, 
become secretly discontent. 

Cum consequens aliquod falsum est 9 iUud cujus 
consequens est non potest esse verum. 

4. Disjunctive Hypothetical Propositions consist 
of a combination of categorical propositions, so con- 
nected by disjunctive or distributive particles as to 
imply that one of those propositions alone is true and 
the othero are false: as, 

Aut Epicurus, quid sit voluptas, aut omnes mor- 
tales, qui ubiqne sunt, nesciunt. 

Either your brethren have miserably deceived us, 
or power confers virtue. 

This globe must either be destroyed or stand eter- 
naliy. 
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$L Affirmativa, est cujus Copula affirmativa 
est ; ut, Homo est animal. Non progredi est 
regredi. Negativa, cujus negat; ut, Homo non 
est lapis. Nullus avarus est dives. Vera, quae 
quod res est dicit ; ut, Homo est animal. Fatsa, 
quae secus; ut, Homo est lapis. Et cum 
per hasce species bene respondeatur interro- 
ganti, Qualis est Propositio ? (respondent enim 
per Differentiam et Proprium quse in quale 
prsedicantur) dicuntur hse duae divisiones peti 
a Qualitate Propositionis. Prior a Qualitate 
Vocis, sive Essentiali; Posterior a Qualitate 
Rei, sive Accidentarid. 

The primary quality or logical differen.ee of Pro- 
positions consists in being declaratory. The chief 
secondary or subordinate quality, tfaat is, the logical 
property, consists in thc necessity of expressing whdt 
is either true orfalse. 

Propositions admit of two distinct classifications 
corresponding with these two kinds of quality. 

1. The classification wfaich originates in the logi- 
cal difference is into ajffirmative and negative propo- 
sitions. These terms therefore denote the essential 
quality; affirmation or negation being the distin- 
guishing or characteristic part of that imaginary 
abstract nature which is technically called the essence 
of propositions. This is also called the quality of 
the word or the expression, because it has immediate 
reference to the form in which they are expressed. 
Thus, The soul is immortal; The soul is not mortal ; 
although they convey the same meaning, dififer in 
essential quality; the foimer being affirmative, the 
latter negative. 
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The essential quality of a proposiuon is detennined 
by the copula. 

The following are affirmative proposiHons; be- 
cause their extremes are united and compared by 
means of the affirmative copula : 

Exlraordinary expense should be limiled by the 
worlh qfthe occasion. 

All philosophers prqfess to aim at the discovery qf 
truth. 

Sotne qfthe primitive rocks contain metalUc ores. 

In Negative Proposiiions, on the other hand, the 
adverb ot negation forms part of the Copula : as, 

A modest man cannot allege his own merits. 

None can excel in every hranch qfscience. 

Costlyfollowers are not to be liked. 

No man can obtain greal advantages who is qfraid 
qfpetty inconveniences. 

Someplants wiil not grow out qfiheir native soil. 

A proposition is not negative uniess the particle 
of negation immediately affects the copula. The 
following propositions are therefore affirmative : 

I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are no 
people, (}*■' #w* Sfrii.) 

oecnta est honestam causam non honesta victoria. 

Non injussa cano: 1 sing things-not-uncommanded. 
(Vir$. Ecl vi. 9.) 

Ov ii*w* }{«;. Thou doest things-not-just. (Soph.) 

Sententia scepe acuta non acutorum hominum sensus 
prcetervolat. (Cic. de OraL iii. 223.) 

Omnes insipientes sunt non sani. (Cic. Tus. Qu. 
iii. 5.) 

Xi{<f y«g #w* **$(*•$ iffy«0T«j *-0f<vr. A not inglorious 
recompense qftheir toils is accomplished. (Msch.) 
«^ ^He that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not. 4 

4. 4 *AiriJ#iti)4«r«» rifv xnt Atviuifa tv «rfgjruWw. (Thuc.) 

Alrim t#v w$Xy$$v 5» vov fipv i cvk «*-«<Wjf . ( Thuc) 

Nova tn remvublicam merita non usitatis vocabulis 
honoranda. (Tac. Ann. xi. 25.) 

He who is not dishonest ought to be treated with 
confidence. 
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It may occur that a proposition, which by itself 
would be rightly deemed negative, is in the course 
of an argument employed affirmatively. If, after 
having laid down the last position, it should be 
added, But the neighbouring milier is not dishonest; 
he therefore ought to be treated urith confidence ; the 
former of these two propositions must iu this con- 
nexion be accounted affirmative, the negative particle 
being used solely to qualify the term dishonest ; as if 
it were thus expressed, Every not-diskonest-man ought 
to be treated with confidence: hut the neighbouring 
miller is a not-dishonest-man. The sentence, Ot£fi* 
«y#gwr«r «9jx#i> tivit cvx, axtrifu, is negative, if ovk is 
considered as combined with the verb : if otherwise, 
it is affirmative. (Herod. v. 56.) 

In tbis manner also every negative proposition may 
be considered as affirmative ; by connecting the sym- 
bol of negation with the predicate. For example, 
the proposition, No species of worm has legs or wings, 
may be thus enounced, Every species ofworm is des- 
titute of tegs and wings. Somefruits are-not pulpous $ 
Some political constitutions do not secure the liberty 
of the subject; are equivalent to, Some fruits are 
not-pulpous, Some politieal constitutions are consti- 
tutions which do not secure the liberty of the subfect, 
or,fail to secure the liberty ofthe subject. 

ISome propositions are of a mixed nature; con- 
sisting of an affirmative which comprises a negative ; 
or of a negative comprising an affirmattve. For 
instance, Man alone destroys those ofhis own species; 
that is, both, Man destroys his own species; and, No 
other creatures destroy those of their own species. I 
tlid not strike him intentionalty ; that is, / did strike 
him ; and, I did it not intentionally. 

Tit (tit rvt It ®tr<r*?itn xorafiZf, 'Or^*»»^ (fvtf cvk 
axtx&P* t* *rc*Tiij t« pff0{0v, irttifiiff. (Herod, vii. 
196.) 

2. The classification of propositions into true and 

K 
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false flows from the property, which is the secondary 
attribute; and is therefore called the accidental qua- 
lity. And because this quality refers to the sense. 
and meaning of the sentence, it is also called the 
quality of the thing. 

To ascertain the truth or falsehood of a proposi- 
tion is not the office of Logic, but of that science 
to which the subject-matter of the proposition be- 
longs : as, The sun is a mass of ice. The sun is an 
entire globe of fire. The sun is composed of ignited 
matter. Pride is whoUy sinful. Some kinds of pride 
are honourable and right. Basalt is of igneous origin. 
Basalt is ofaqueous origin. 

When the term quality, in reference to proposi- 
tions, is employed without any distinguishing epithet, 
the essential quality, or amrmation and negation, is 
signified. 

3. Universalis, est quae subjicit nomen com- 
mune (cum signo universali, omnia, nullus, &c. 
adeoque) pro universis suis significatis distri- 
butive sumptum. Particularis, quae nomen 
commune (cum signo particulari, aliqui8,quidam, 
&c. adeoque) ex parte tantum significans, Sin- 
gularis, quae nomen (vel sponte, vel ex signo 
saltem) Individuum; ut, Socrates legit. Hic 
homo est doctus. Indefinita 9 quae (nomen com- 
mune sine signo, et proinde) anceps: nam, 
manente formula, vim recipit diversam; ut, 
Homo est animal, nempe omnis: Homo est 
doctu8 9 aliquis scilicet. 

Petitur haec Divisio a Quantitate Proposi- 
tionis; nempe numero eorum pro quibus sub- 
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jectum supponit : unde et per has species bene 
respondetur interroganti, Quanta sit Propo- 
sitio? 

Tbe quantity of a proposition depends on the 
extent in which its subject is applied. If the sub- 
ject signifies some one object only, the proposition 
is singular. If it is a word signifying many things, 
(that is, a common noun,) and is so employed as to 
denote them all, the proposition is universal. If the 
subject signifies many, but is by some adjunct limited 
to a portion of them only, the proposition is parti- 
cuiar. If the extent of the subjdct is to be known 
only by the sense, and not from the form of the ex- 
pression, the proposition is indefinite. 

A term, whether it be subject or predicate, is said 
tobe distributed or universal, when it is used in its 
widest extent, and applied without limitation to 
every individual signified by it. But when limited 
to a portion of the aggregate of individuals which it 
signifies, the word is said to be undistributed, par- 
tial, or particular. 

1. Universal Propositions have an universal sub- 
ject. Thus, all crystals are angular, predicates 
angularity of every individual thing comprehended 
under the subject crystaL None of the primitive 
churches were without bishops, denies the absence of 
episcopacy concerning every one of the primitive 
churches. The same universal application of the 
predicate to the subject will be found in the follow- 
ing examples : 

All the metals arefusible by heat. 

Every intelligent being is responsible for his con- 
duct. 

No bad consequences can eventually proceed from 
eompUance with the laws ofour country. 

There does not exist a man who is not ignorant 
concerning some useful topic. 
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All men thirik all men mortal but themselves. 
No human foresight can check the advance of old 
age, infirmities, and death. 

None but wise men are exemptfrom prejudice. 
Wise men alone are exemptfrom prejudice. 
No unwise men are exemptfrom prejudice. 
All who are exempt from prejudice are wise men. 

Universal propositions are frequently not so ex- 
tensive in their application as they appear to be ; a 
more limited subject being implied in the context : as, 

Every thing shall be candidhy acknowledged / 
meaning, all ihe Jhcts relating to the question under 
consideration. 

n*(i9-xfu*rr« iravTct- That is, Every tking neces- 
saryfor the approaching action had heen prepared. 

I7«rr* iiittf** 1 *** ***** lypw Not absolutely, 
All thitigs are contingent; biit, All the results of 
contingent premises are contingent. 

"£;gfj 3* ux-ctrrx itfS? All the sentiments just ad~ 
vanced are correct. 

Then shall every man kave praise of God. 

Ilgif fi2«T«f "-octTec MXi^tTXi. 

~ Propositions universal in form have often only a 
figurative universality, as denoting that which may 
be said to be (in the colloquial, not in the logical 
use of the word) generally true: as, • 

*A wims hu*v What the majority of men, or of 
those who kave had the opportunity of knowing, are 
acquainted witk. 

All men mused in their hearts concerning Jokn, 
wketker ke were tke Ckrist or not. 
i An absolute universality may be put to the test by 
«the denial of the opposite; or by the enumeration 
o(parts: as, 

All have sinned, is absolutely universal : aince 
the opposite is denied ; Tkere is none rigkteous : and 
the parts are enumerated ; AU Jews, and all Gen- 
tileSy kave sinned. 
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All things were made by the divine Word, is abso- 
lutely universal : for the opposite is denied ; Without 
Him was not any thing made that was made: and the 
parts are specified ; By Him were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in eartk, visible and 
invisible. 

2. Particular Propositions have the subject 
limited to a part of its entire extent; thus, some 
diseases are incurable ; where incurableness is at- 
tached not to all, but only to a certain portion of 

diseases. 

Some men of deep erudition confine their know- 
iedge to their own breasts. 

Not every one who professes affection is a real 
friend. 

Some friendships do not rest on a solid basis. 

Several useful opportunities have been neglected. 

Many have raised fortunes at the haxard of their 
lives. 

Most arbitrary monarchs are revengeful. 

Few men in this period of universal knowledge 
attain to literary cminence* 

Almost all the poets have been unfortunate. 

Very many stars have doubtless not yet been dis- 
covered by the best instruments. 

There are scarcely any who are not under the 
infiuence ofsome prejudices* 

3. Singular Propositions are characterized by a 
subject which signifies a singular or vndividual 
thing; as, 

London is the glory ofour country. 

Noah f s ark contained animals ofevery species. 

The House of Commons represents the whole com- 
monalty qf the realm. 

The King, Lords, and Commons, form a British 
ParUament. 

k2 
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His Majesty went to the House of Lords. 
I am anxious to do good io my neighbours. 
This question has too long engaged our attention. 

Since wordt employed in an abstract or in a col- 
lective sense are singular; (see page 23 ;) tberefore 
the propositions of which such words form the sub- 
ject are singular ; as, 

Indifferenee to character betrays an unsound stale 
ofmind. 

Chronology is the handmaid ofhistory. 

Virtue is her otvn retvard. 

Pride was not madefor man. 

Life is a vapour. 

Happiness ts not dependent on wealth. 

Platina is the heaviest qfknown bodxes. 

Two and two mahesfour. 

The chief instrument of human communion is 
speech. 

Petty operations incessantly continued in ttme sur- 
tnount the greatest difficulties. 

In the last exampie the subject denotes the aygre- 
gate of successive operaiions. So the expression, 
two and two, signifies the amount of two and two. 

The syncategorem all is the sign of an universal 
proposition, only when it is employed dtitributivefa , 
and may be interchanged with everv or each . But 
when the syncategorem aU is applied collectively , 
(so that the sense admits the introduction of the 
word together ,) the proposition is syiqular . 

AU the Colleges are governed by their respective 
statutes; that is, each ofthe CoUeges is so govemed. 

AU the Colleges conttitute an University ; that is, 
aU together, co/lectively taken. 

AU the altied troopsfought courageously. (Univ.) 

All ihe altied troopsformed a nobte army. (Sing.) 

AU the known primary ptanets revolve in elUptic 
orbits aboui our sun as their cenire. (Univ.) 

AU the known primary planets are eleven. (Sing.) 
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'Eyiftrc «< latcect txxff. 

'Xftug •* *ivn% cvx. itnrH xvyt. 

Those forms also of particular propositions which 
have a specific limitatioo, (as, many, not many, few, 
almost all, &c.) have practically the character of 
singulars; as, Most nations are too easUy exeited to 
war: that is, The majority of nations. 

4. Indefinite Propositions, having for their 
subject a common term without any sign either of 
universality or of limitation, are ambiguous as to 
their extent. They convey no intimation whether 
the subject denotes all or a part only of tbe indivi- 
dual things to which the word is applicable : as, 

A man improves more by reading the story of a 
person eminenl for prudence and viriue, than by the 
Jinest rules qf morality. 

Tragical representations of human woe make a 
deep impression on the heart. 

The virtues confer a superwr grace on their pos- 
sessors. 

The productions qf a great genius, tvith many 
lapses and inadvertencies, are injinitely preferable to 
the more exact and correct works of an inferior 
author. 

Errors are marks qfinfirtnity. 

Errors creep into the most prudetit undertakings. 

Such propositions are ambiguous, and it is the 
office of common sense, guided by an acquaintance 
with the branch of science to which the proposition 
relates, or the connexion in which it occurs, to de- 
cide upon the extent in which the subject is to be 
taken. One of the qualities, for instance, which is 
above predicated of errors, namely, that they are 
marks of infirmity, belongs to the subject univer- 
saUy; for all errors are such. The other predicate, 
however, creep in to the most prudent undertakings, 
can only be said of some errors. This is therefore a 
particular proposition, the former is universak 
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Indefinite propositions may be distinguished from 
singular propositions by tbe following characteristic. 
Every indefinite proposition will admit of some sign, 
either universal or particular : but a singular propo- 
sition will not receive either. The following are 
therefore not indefinite but singular : 
' The English are the sovereigns of the ocean. 

The heavenly bodiesform one harmonious system. 
It cannot be correctly said, Every Englishman is, or 
Some Englishmen are the sovereigns of the ocean; 
Each of the heavenly bodies, or Some heavenly bodies 
form one system. The subjects are collective, and 
therefore denote individual tbings or notions. 

Although abstract subjects constitute singular 
propositions, as has been already stated, yet they 
may sometimes be considered as implying a distri- 
bution, and in this case the propositions in which 
they occur will be indefinite. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, Pride was not madefor man, the subject may 
be taken distributively for each kind or sensation of 
pride ; No pride (that is, no species, or nofeeling of 
pride) was madefor man. Sometimes a particle 6c- 
curs in the course of a proposition, which fixes the 
extent of the subject ; thus the sentence, Emulation 
has sometimes a good, and sometimes a bad, tendency, 
may be inaccurately used to signify, Some kinds of 
emulation are of good tendency ; and some kinds of 
a bad tendency. 



The combination of the universal sign with the 
negative particle renders a proposition indefinite, or 
ambtguous as to its extent; since that form is em- 
ployed sometimes in an universal, and sometimes in 
a particular sense. In the following sentences it 
denotes universality : 

Non omnia possumus omnes. 
USU y*t «'ig **'h Idpnpwt wti t< i/*i<V 
OU ttf*i )vf«t«i. (Theogn. Tr#/». 173.) 
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'£{ teyvt topov ov iuutut^iswtu rmr* **l%. 

Tik\ M{tnrcxTnf ovx i%u £«mj» Htvttot. 

Timtrtt rpQnru* yt*$*% &t*f «sriAw*** ov yittT*t. 

All they that put tkeir trust in him skall not he 
destitute: where the translation in our Bible is, 
None of them that trust in him shall he desolate. 

In tbe following examples the same combination 
is applied in a limited or particular signification ; 

All men have notfaith. 

Allis not gold that glitters. 

Ou irdtT* r* x*x* QofZttTxt. 

Non omne mare est generosce fertile testas. 

Ow> f*h ovt IpittTctl Tins *v froiir* *y*6cc urr$. 

Ov irdtTtf %*pv<rt rot Xoyot rovTot. 

Tlatrti /xlt ov xotpti6n<ropi8*. 

Neque enim singulare est quicquid unum dici 
potest. 

The nataral order would be, not all men have 
faith; not every thing which glitters is gold; not 
every thing which can he called one is singular. 
And these forms are equivalent to, some men have 
not faith ; some things which glitter are not gold ; 
some things which may he called one are not sin- 
gular. 

Hanc doctrinam Scholastici hujusmodi car- 
mine sunt complexi ; 

Quce? Ca. vel Hyp. Qualis? Ne. vel Aff 
Quanta ? Uni. Par. In. Sing. 

This compression of the substance of the section 
into a harsh verse is intended to aid the memory. 
The division derived from the accidental quality is 
not introduced, because it is not strictly logical. 
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§• 3. De Terminorum Distributione. 

xROPOSITIO Singularis in Syllogistno seque 
potest Universali. Nam subjectum ejus sup- 
ponit pro omni suo significato. Socrates est 
homo 9 Universalis est, quia omnis ille Socrates 
tantum unus est. Indefinitae quantitas judica- 
tur ex materid propositionis, sive habitudine 
conne<vionis evtremorum 9 quse triplex est; 1. 
Necessaria 9 quando extrema essentialiter con- 
veniunt ; 2. Contingem, quando accidentaliter 
tantum; 8. Impossibilis^ quando essentialiter 
differunt. Unde Propositio Indefinita pro Uni- 
versali habetur, in materia impossibili et neces- 
. sarifi ; pro Particulari vero, in contingentL 

The fourfold division of Propositions into uni- 
versal, particular, singular, and indefinite, may be 
conveniently simplified. So far as relates to their 
use in argument, singular propositions have the same 
characteristic as universals; namely, the subject is 
not liroited by any adjunct or sign: it does not 
signify a portion out of a larger number, but extends 
to every individual thing which the word signifies. 
Thus, in Senatus decrevit; One night elapsed; The 
king is returned; Erupit Catalina; the subjects in- 
clude every thing which the words themselves can 
include; and therefore they may (by a catachresis) 
be said to be distributed. 

Indefinite propositions are also, as has been already 
stated, equivalent either to universals or to par- 
ticulars, according to their signification, or to the 
mutual relation and bearing of the subject and predi- 
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eate, wfaieh is termed the matter of the proposition ; 
and wbich must be either necessary, impossible, or 
contingent. 

1. When the predicate denotes a quality neces- 
sarily attached to the subject, the proposition is in 
signification universal, and wants only the sign to 
render it formally so. Of this nature are the fol- 
lowing : 

Human plans, however well laid, are liable to 
disappointment ; that is, All humanplans. 

Exaggerated commendations defeat their own pur- 
pose by exciting suspicion; that is, AU exaggerated 
commendations. 

2. If the predicate denote a quality wholly incom- 
patible with the subject, and the extremes thus 
essentially differ, in this case also the proposition 
will be equivalent to an universal: thus, 

The most prudent of human plans are not suffi- 
cient to ensure success ; that is, No human plans, 
even the most prudent, are sufficient, &c. 

Old soldiers do not wUlingly venture beyond the 
verge of experience ; that is, No old soldiers venture, 
&c. 

Brutes neither eat nor drink more than nature re- 
quires ; that is, No brutes, &c. 

3. But if the proposition, whether affirmative or 
negative, be such that the predicate may be asserted 
of some things comprehended in the subject, and 
denied of others ; that is, if its extremes only acci- 
dentally agree or differ ; it is in sense a particular 
proposition. Thus, 

Victories have been gained under every circum- 
stance of disadvantage ; that is, Some victories. 

WhUe brutes neither eat nor drink more than 
nature requires, men degrade themselves by excess 
even below the level of the brutes; that is, Some 
men degrade themselves. 
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Quare, Quantita* Propodtiaott, qwfcans ad 
Syllogismum facit, est dupkx : CMnfoerrafie et 
Particularis, Et nota, quod Unhrcnalk afir- 
raans symboluro habet A ; negans £ : Perticu- 
laris affirmans symbolum I ; negans O- 

Asserit A ; negat E : UmtersaRJter omhcz. 
A**erit I ; negai O : *ed PartieuUmier ambo. 

In Universali, signum affinnans distribuit 
tantum Subjectum : Negans, etiam Pr&diea- 
tum. Nam ut verum sit Omne aestb* sufficit 
aliquod b convenire omni a: sed falsum est 
nullum a esse b, si vel aliquod b oonveniat 
alicui a. Eodem argumento, ut sit verum Ali- 
quad a est h, sufficit si vel aliquod b conveniat 
alicui a : sed falsum est quod aliquod a non est 
6, uisi illud a differat a quovis 6. Et proinde 
in Particulari, nullus terminus distribuitur, 
praeter negantis pradicatum, quod semper dis- 
tribuitur. 

The principles of the distribution of the terms in 
propositions are the following; subject only to the 
modific&tion as to affirmatives described in the subse- 
quent paragraph. 

Universal affirmative propositions distribute the 
auhjeot only : 

Universal negatives distribute both the subject 
and predicate : 

Particular affirmatives distribute neither the sub- 
ject nor the predicate : 

Partioul&r negatives distribute the predicate alone. 
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The followiog scale therefore represents the extent 
©f the extremes in each kind of propositions. 

A. Distrib. M 



E. Distrib. Distnb. 

1. X M 



O. * Distrib. 



In the following examples the distributed or uni- 
versal terms are distinguished by the change of 
type. 

A. 

All virtues are habits. 
Vain are all sudden sallies of delight. 
Our AFFEcTiows are Ixable to seduction. 
The patient poor deserve esteem. 
Scribendi recte sapere fons est et principium. 

The subject of the universal affirmative proposition 
is taken universally or distributively, and thus ex- 
tends to every individual comprised under it. This 
is either formally expressed by the universal sign or 
syncategorem, or is to be inferred from the matter 
of the proposition. But the predicates do not neces- 
sarily denote all the individuals comprised under 
the common term, but most frequently signify only 
some of them. For instance; All virtues are some 
habits : tbere being other habits which are not 
virtues. The patient poor are some of those who 
deserve esteem, while others also may have tbe same 
quality predicated of them. All sudden sallies of 
delight are some of 9 but are far from att, the things 
to which belongs the character vain. These predi- 
cates therefore are not distributed. In such sen- 
tences there is a grammatical ellipsis of the word 
some ; which the idiom of the French language in- 
troduces when the predicate is expressed in the sub- 
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All men think all men mortal but themselves. 
No human foresight can check the advance of old 
age, infirmities, and death. 

None but wise men are exemptfrom prejudice. 
Wise men alone are exemptfrom prejudice. 
No unwise men are exemptfrom prejudice. 
All who are exempt from prefudice are wise men* 

IUniversal propositions are frequently not so ex- 
tensive in their application as they appear to be; a 
more limited subject being implied in the context : as, 
Every thing shall be candidly acknofvledged / 
meaning, all the facts relating to the question under 
consideration. 

n«girxfv0rr* iruvTot' That is, Every tking neces- 
saryfor the approaching action had heen prepared. 

n«yr« iv^srcei xctt aAA** 'iypir Not absolutely, 
AU things are contingent; but, All the results of 
contingent premises are contingent. 

"E;gf* 2' clirxvr* otfZf All the sentiments just ad- 
vanced are correct. 

Then shall every man have praise of God. 

n * 'V ' * *'* 

n^OS UOOTCCg TTCCtTCC MM\iTXl. 

H Propositions universai in form have often only a 
figurative universality, as denoting that which may 
be said to be (in the colloquial, not in the logical 
use of the word) generally true: as, • 

*A wdtTts lo-ctrr What the majority of men f or of 
tkose who kave had the opportunity of knowing, are 
acquainted with. 

All men mused in their hearts concerning John> 
whether he were the Christ or not. 

An absolute universality may be put to the test by 
<the denial of the opposite; or by the enumeration 
ofparts: as, 

All have sinned, is absolutely universal : since 
the opposite is denied ; There is none rigkteous : and 
the parts are enumerated ; All Jews, and all Gen- 
tiles, kave sinned. 
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All things were made by the divinc Word, is abso- 
lutely universal : for the opposite is denied ; Without 
Him was not any thing made that was made: and the 
parts are specified ; By Him were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible. 

2. Particular Propositions have the subject 
limited to a part of its entire extent; thus, some 
diseases are incurable ; where incurableness is at- 
tached not to all, but only to a certain portion of 
diseases. 

Some men of deep erudition confine their know- 
ledge to their own breasts. 

Not every one who professes affection is a real 
friend. 

Some friendships do not rest on a solid basis. 

Several useful opportunities have been neglected. 

Many have raised fortunes at the hazard of their 
lives. 

Most arbitrary monarchs are revengeful. 

Few men in this period of universal knowledge 
attain to literary cminence* 

Almost all the poets have been unfortunate. 

Very many stars have doubtless not yet been dis- 
covered by the best instruments. 

There are scarcely any who are not under the 
infiuence ofsome prejudices. 

3. Singular Propositions are characterized by a 
subject which signifies a singular or vndividual 
tbing; as, 

London is the glory ofour country. 

Noah's ark contained animals ofevery species. 

The House of Commons represents the whole com* 
monalty of the realm. 

The King, Lords, and Commons t form a Brituh 
ParUament. 

k2 
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His Majesty went io the House of Lords. 
I am anxious to do good to my neighbours. 
This question has too hng engaged our attention. 

Since words employed in an abstract or in a col- 
leetive sense are singular; (see page 23 ;) therefore 
the propositions of which such words form the sub- 
ject are singular : as, 

Indifference to character betrays an unsound state 
qfmind. 

Chronology is the handmaid of history. 

Virtue is her own reward. 

Pride tvas not madefor man. 

Life is a vapour. 

Happiness is not dependent on wealth. 

Platina is the heaviest qfknown bodies. 

Two and two mahesfour. 

The chief instrument of human communion is 
speech. 

Petty operations incessantly continued in tvme sur- 
mount ihe greale&t difficuUies. 

In the last example the subject denotes the aygre- 
gate of successive operations. So the expression, 
two and two, signifies the amount of two and two. 

The syncategorem aU is the sign of an universai 
proposition, only when it is employed di&tributivefa , 
and may be interchanged with everv or each . But 
wben the syncategorem all is applied collectively , 
(so that the sense admits the introduction of the 
ether,) the proposition is s yngular . 
e Colleges are governed by their respective 
slatuies; that is, each qfthe CoUeges is so govemed. 

AU the Colleges constitute an University; that is, 
aU together, coueciivefy taken. 

AU ihe allied troopsfought courageously. (Univ.) 
All the atUed troopsformed a nobte army. (Sing.) 
AU the known primary planets revolve in elUptic 
orbiis abottt our sun as tkeir centre. (Univ.) 

AU the known primary planets are ekven. (Sing.) 



\au uiai 

I word toae 
1 Alttk 
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'EyiwT6 *i xareu g*«T«>. 

'Yfuif •* *imi 9vk trt<r6i xv{t6t. 

Those forms also of particular propositions which 
have a specific limitation, (as, many, not many, few, 
atmost all, &c.) have practically the character of 
singulars ; as, Most nations are too easiiy excited to 
tcar: that is, The majority of nations. 

4. Indefinite Propositions, having for their 
subject a common term without any sign either of 
universality or of limitation, are ambiguous as to 
their extent. They convey no intimation whether 
the subject denotes all or a part only of the indivi- 
dual things to which the word is applicable : as, 

A man improves more hy reading the story of a 
person eminent Jbr prudence and virtue, than by the 
Jinest rules qf morality. 

Tragical representations qf human woe make a 
deep impression on the heart. 

The virtues confer a superior grace on their pos- 
sessors. 

The produciions qf a great genius, nnth many 
lapses and inadvertencies, are infinilely preferable to 
the more exact and correct norks of an inferior 
author. 

Errors are marks ofinfirmity. 

Errors creep into the most prudent undertakings. 

Such propositions are ambiguous, and it is the 
office of common sense, guided by an acquaintance 
with the branch of science to which the proposition 
relates, or the connexion in whieh it occurs, to de- 
cide upon the extent in which the subject is to be 
taken. One of the qualities, for instance, which is 
above predicated of errors, namely, that they are 
marks of vifirmity, belongs to the subject univer- 
saliy; for atl errors are such. The other predicate, 
however, creep in to the most prudent undertakings, 
can only be said of some errors. This is therefore a 
particolar proposition, the former is universaL 
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n. v. f. n. 

i. f. A. Contrariae E. v. i. 
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Oppositionis doctrina tota oolligitur et de- 
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te ;) quod ex ipsa materiae definitione satis patet. 
De necessarid; quia Propositionis extrema in 
ea essentialiter conveniunt : de impossibili ; 
quia in ea essentialiter differunt : de contin- 
genti; quia secus non esset materia contingens. 
Inspecto igitur hoc Schemate facile est, 

1. Oppositionis species numerare ; quae sunt 
vulgo quatuor: Contradictoria y Contraria 9 Sub- 
contraria, Subalterna. 

2. Singularum definitiones conficere. V. g. 
Oppositio Contradictoria 9 est inter (A. O. vel 
E. I. hoc est) duas Categoricas quantUate pari- 
ter et qualitate pugnantes. Contraria inter 
(A. E. h. e.) duas universales qualitate pug- 
nantes &c. 



J 
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8. Oppositarum Canones quatuor eruere. 

1. Contradictoria? A. O. vel E. I. sunt in 
nulla materia simul verae ; in nulla simul falsae; 
sed in quacunque una vera, falsa altera. 

Sed notandum est, ad Contradictionem re- 
quiri quatuor: nempe loqui de eodem, 1. eodem 
modo ; 2. secundum idem ; 3. ad idem ; 4. in 
eodem tempore; quarum conditionum si defu- 
erit aliqua, possunt Est et Non est inter se bene 
convenire. E. g. 1. Cadaver hominis est et non 
est homo: Est enim homo mortuus: Non est 
homo vivus. 2. Zoilus est et non est niger : 
Est enim crine ruber, niger ore. 3. Socrates 
est et non est comatus : nempe est 9 ad Scipio- 
nem, non est ad Xenophontem comparatus. 
4. Nestor est et non est senex : Est enim, si 
de tertia ejus aetate, non est 9 si de prima lo- 
queris. 

£. Contrariae A. E. in nulla simul verse ; in 
Contingenti, simul falsse ; in ceteris, una vera, 
falsa altera ; nempe in Necessaria, vera A, falsa 
E ; in Impossibili, vera E, falsa A. 

3. Subcontrariae I. O. in Contingenti, simul 
verae ; in nulla simul falsae ; in Necessaria, vera 
I, falsa O ; in Impossibili, vera O, falsa I. 

4. Subalternae A. I. vel E. O. et simul verae, 
et simul falsae, et una vera, falsa altera, esse 
possunt. Si universalis vera sit, particularis, 
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quae sub ea continetur, vera est. Et si parti- 
cularis falsa sit, universalis, quae eam continet, 
falsa est : Quoniam enim subjectum in uni- 
versali distribuitur, fit, ut in ea, et in parti- 
culari, idem, de eodem, secundum idem, di- 
catur : vere igitur et falso simul dici, (hoc est, 
affirmari simul et negari) nequit. Quare in 
Necessaria, simul verce sunt A. I ; in Impos- 
sibili, simul verae E. O ; in eadem, simul fal$ae 
A. I ; et in Necessaria, simul falsae E. O ; in 
Contingenti, (propter A. E. falsas, I. O. veras) 
A. I. vel E. O. sunt una vera, falsa altera. 



Opposition of propositions consists in the dif- 
ference between any two categorical propositions 
which are composed of the same terms, but vary 
from each other in quantity only, (namely, when 
one is universal and the other particular,) or in 
essential quality only, (when one is affirmative and 
the other negative,) or in both quantity and quality. 

The accidental quality of propositions, that is, 
their truth or falsehood, does not depend on their 
opposition or on any other mutual relation, but 
solely on their matter or actual signification. 

If an attribute or predicate is universaUy con- 
nected with any subject ; the assertion of that 
connexion, either universally or partially, must be 
true ; and the detiial of it, either universally or 
partially, must be false. In other words, in neces- 
sary matter, A and I are true ; E and O are false. 
Thus, All plants are organized bodies, Some plants 
are oryanized bodies, are true propositions : No 
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plants are organized, Some plants are not organixed, 
are false. 

But if two terms are so related to each other, 
that the quality or notion expressed by the predi- 
cate cannot enter into the subject ; to assert, either 
universally or partially, that it does belong to that 
subject is false ; whereas, to deny it of the subject, 
whether universally or partially, is true. That is, 
in impossible matter, A and I must be false ; £ and 
O must be true. Thus it is false that, All granite 
is a maUeable substance, and that, Some granite is 
malleable: but it is true that, No granite is mal- 
leable, and that, Some granite is not malleable. 

Again, if any attribute or quality exists in one 
portion of the individuals denoted by the subject 
and not in others, it is false either to assert or to 
deny that predicate concerning the subject uni- 
versalty; but to assert or deny it partially will be 
true. That is, in contingent matter, universal 
propositions (A and E) are false; particular pro- 
positions (I and O) are true. For instance, it it 
false that All birds are rapacious; but true that 
Some birds are rapacious. lt is false also that No 
birds are rapacious, but true that Some birds are 
not rapacious. 

The application of these principles will illustrate 
the rules or canons of the several kinds of opposition. 

1. Contradictory Opposition is that which sub- 
sists hetween two pure categorical propositions, 
differing both in quantity and quality. If therefore 
the one is universal affirmative, the other must be 
particular negative : or if the one is universal 
negative, the other must he particular affirmative ; 
and vice versd: as, All men are responsible; Some 
men are not responsible. No soldiers are cowards ; 
Some soldiers are cowards. 

The opposition between Contradictory proposi- 
tions is perfect ; since they differ in every respect. 
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Consequendy they cannot be both true, or both 
false together. 

For it is impossible that a proposition should be 
at the same time and in the same sense true and not 
true. If therefore it be true that All vicious indul- 
gences lay the foundation qf future remorse, the 
same assertion cannot be untrue; it cannot be said» 
Not all vicious iudulgences lay tke foundation of 
future remorse 9 tbat is, Some vidous indulgences do 
not lay the foundation, &c. If it be true, No virtues 
are ultimately injurious to men, the assertion that 
Not-no virtnes, (non-nulUe virtutes,) that is, some 
virtues, are ultimately injurious, must be false. 
On the other hand ; if it be false that Nemo mor- 
talium est philosopkus, it cannot be false, that is, it 
must be true, that Non-nemo mortalium est philoso- 
pkus, Some men are philosophers. Thus contra- 
dictories cannot be either true or false together. 

The four requisites to a complete contradiction ; 
(that the opposing propositions must speak of the 
same thing, in the same manner y in relation to the 
same object> in comparison with the same, and at 
the same time;) may be comprised in one rule, 
which is equally applicable to all the species of 
opposition ; namely, The terms must be employed 
in the same sense in both the opposing propositions. 

2. Contrary Opposition is between two universai 
propositions, differing in quaUty ; as, All trees pos- 
sess vegetable life ; No trees possess vegetable life. 

Contrary propositions cannot be both true to- 
gether; but may be either both fahe, or the one 
false and the other true. 

If, for example, it is true that AU works of art 
are the results of human skiU, (this quality being 
necessarily and therefore universally attached to the 
subject,) the contrary proposition, No works of art 
are the resuUs of kuman skill, must violate truth. 
If on the other hand the matter is impossible, and 
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the quality of the predicate is never connected 
with the subject; it will he false to assert that 
connection, and true to deny it. Thus it is false 
that All men are infallible; hut true that No man 
is infaUible. But if the matter is contingent, it 
must be equally incorrect to make an universal as- 
sertion either affirmatively or negatively. Therefore, 
All the fixed stars are discernible by the naked eye, 
and, None of the fixed stars are discernible by the 
naked eye, are both false. 

Singular propositions cannot, in strictness of 
speech, be contradicted ; for their quantity cannot 
be changed. But the contrary to a singular propo- 
sition affords as perfect an opposition as the con- 
tradiction between universals and particulars. For, 
the matter of a singular proposition cannot be con- 
tingent ; and in necessary and impossible matter 
contraries cannot be either both true or both false 
together. 

Thus in the following propositions, the opposition 
is in form contrary, but in sense equivalent to a con- 
tradietion. 

Friendship is a mere name : 

Friendship is not a mere name. 

Cesar wasjustly assassinated : 

Cesar was notjustly assassinated. 

3. Subcontrary Opposition subsists between two 
particular propositions, differing in quality ; as, 
Some minds are clouded by prejudice. Some minds 
- are not ckmded by prefudice. 

Subcontrary propositions cannot be both false; 
nor can they be both true except in contingent 
matter. The very definition of contingent matter 
requires that it should be such as to allow the pre- 
dicate to be at the same time asserted of some 
things comprised under the subject, and denied of 
others. 
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Thus it is equally true that Some planets are at- 
tended with satellites, and that Some planets are not 
attended with satellites. But if it is asserted, in 
necessary matter, that Some diamonds consist ofcon- 
densed carbon; (which may be affirmed of all dia- 
monds ;) or, in impossible matter, that Some philoso- 
phers are not free from error, (which is likewise 
predicable of all ;) these propositions are true, but 
their respective subcontraries are false; naniely, 
Some diamonds do not consist of condensed carbon ; 
Some philosophers arefreefrom error. 

4. Subaltern Opposition takes place between any 
two propositions which differ in quantity only ; as, 
All human laws are imperfect ; Some human laws are 
imperfect. No men have an affectionaie disposition ; 
Some men have not an affectionate disposition. 

Subaltern propositions may be both true, or both 
false ; or the universal may be false, and the parti- 
cular true. The universal proposition is called sub- 
alternans; the particular, subalternate. Therelation 
between them is scarcely to be called opposition in 
the common acceptation of the word, though it comes 
within the range of the definition which has here 
been given of tbat term. 

If an universal proposition is true, the particular 
which is comprehended under it is also true. For 
the universal includes the particular. If all men 
are mortal, it follows that any some men, that is, 
any particular class or number of men, are mortal. 
To deny therefore that some men are mortal, would 
be to assert the former proposition to be at the same* 
time true and not true. 

If the particular is false, the universal which 
comprehends it must be false likewise. If it is false 
that some planets are motionless, it must continue 
false when involved in the universal, all planets are 
motionless. Consequently, that universal must be 
also false. 
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But if an universal is false, or a particular true, 
tbe proposition subalternately opposed to it may be 
eitber true or false. For instance: tbe universal 
propositions, All hisiories are wriiten on philosophical 
principles, No minstrels were musicians, are false: 
but tbe subalternate of the latter is also false; while 
tbe subalternate of tbe former is true. Again : it is 
tme botb that some herbs are poisonous, and that 
some mountains are elevated: but the universal 
wbich comprehends the former is false ; that which 
contains tbe latter is true. 

Accuracy of language and of argument is much 
facilitated by an acquaintance with the principles of 
opposition of propositions. The two following tables 
present a summary of the rules which have been 
laid down on the subject. 

N. v. Allfotvls are birds. N. f. Nofowls are birds. 
1. f. All fowls are dogs. I. v. Noforvlsaredogs. 
C. f. Allfowls are hens. C. f. Nofowls are hens. 



A. Contrary E. 
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I. Subcontrary O. 



N. v. Somefowls are birds. N.f Somefowlsarenotbirds. 
I. f. Somefowlsare dogs. Lv.Somefowlsarenotdogs. 
C. v. Somefowls are hens. C.v.Somefowlsarenotkens. 
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Between A. & 



Contradic- 
tory, 




A. O. 

true . false. 
false . true. 
false . true. 



Between E. & I 




O 

Pu 
P- 
O 



A. E. 
Contrary, Between A. & E.<^ f A /^ e * ^* 

C. false . false. 

I. O. 
Subcontrary, Between I. & 0.1 f' j™ ' ^j 8 ®' 

C. true . true. 



Between A. & I 




Subaltern, 



A. I. 

true . true. 
false . false. 
false . true. 



Between E 



s E. O. 

» q \ N. false . false. 
j I. true . true. 
V, C. false . true. 



§. 5. De Conversione Propoeitionum. 

CONVERTI dicitur Propositio, cujus extrema 
transponuntur. Variis id modis fieri potest, 
sed praesertim tribus : 1. Simpliciter, quando 
tam quantitas, quam utraque qualitas servatur. 
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2. Per accidens, quando servat& qualitate, quan- 
titas propositionis mutatur. 8. Per Negationem, 
quando, transpositis terminis, non infinitans 
subjecto affigitur et qualitas expositae proposi- 
tionis quoad vocem mutatur. 

1« E. I. converti possunt Simpliciter. 8. 
A. E. per Accidens. 3. A. O. per Negationem. 
Conversio in omnibus illativa est ; i. e. veritas 
Conversae Propositionis sequitur ex veritate 
Expositae. 

Nam 1°. Cum in E uterque terminus, in I 
vero neuter distribuatur, Conversa post trans- 
positionem aequipollet Expositse. Sit vera E, 
neminem stultum esse beatum : ergo vicissim ; 
neminem beatum esse stultum. Sit vera I, 
aKquos divites esse infelices : ergo vicissim ; 
aliquos infelices esse divites. 

2°. Sit vera E : Ergo et ejus simpliciter con- 
versa: Ergo et conversae subalternata : quae est 
expositte conversa per accidens. Sit vera A : 
Ergo et ejus subalternata: Ergo et subalternatae 
simpliciter conversa : quoe est expositae per Ac- 
cidens. 

3°. Quoniam negare qualitatem Subjecto 
deesse 9 vel inesse affirmare idem valet, si vera 
est A, Omnis sapiens est beatus 9 vera etiam, 
nullus sapiens est qui non beatus ; haec est E, 
quae Simpliciter converti potest: qui noa-beatus 
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est non est sapiens : quae est Expositae Conversa 
per Negationem. Si vera O, puta, aliqui boni 
non sunt docti^ tum, si praedicato affigas nega- 
tionem copula?, eequipollentem in I proposi- 
tionem habebis ; aliqui boni sunt non-docti sive 
indocti: quee simpliciter converti potest: aliqui 
non-docti sunt boni: quae est Expositoe Con- 
versa per negationem. 

Conversion of propositions consists in tbe trans- 
position of the subject and predicate ; as, Metals are 
not earths ; Earths are not metals. When no other 
change takes place, the process is called simple con- 
version. But if the quantity of the proposition is 
altered, the process is said to be an accidental or 
subordinate conversion : as, All carthy substances are 
minerals; Some mvnerah are earthy substances. 
And if the quality of the proposition is changed 
while the quantity is retained, the conversion is said 
to be by negation or contraposition ; as, Some poems 
are not metrical compositions; Some compositions 
not metrical are poems. 

Universal negative, and Particular affirraative 

propositions, may be simply converted. AU Unr- 

versals, whether affirmative or negative, may be 

converted per accidens. Universal affirmatives and 

Particular negatives are subject to negative or con- 

trapository conversion. 

A . 4 ,f per accidens to I. 

A is converted< f . u 

\ by negation to b. 

E^ , f simply to E. 

is converted •< r J ., . ^v 
l per accidens to O. 

I is converted simply to I. 

O is converted by negation to I. 

1 . Simple conversion requires that the extremes of 
the proposition should be of equal extent; that is» 
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either both distributed, as in E; or neitker distri- 
buted, as in J. For in these cases the mere trans- 
position of the extremes, without any alteration of 
the sign, does not derange the quantity of the pro- 
position. And for this reason, its accidental quality 
(its truth or falsehood) continues the same: that is, 
if any proposition is true, its simple-converse must 
be also true : if false, its simple-converse must be 
false. So that, although simple conversion does 
not partake of the nature of an argument, yet be- 
cause it educes a proposition which ia necessarily 
involved in the original sentence, it authorizes the 
inference of the one from the other. And this infer- 
ence is reciprocal : for if either of the two propo- 
sitions be laid down, the other may be inferred 
from it. 

Since, therefore, the universal negative proposi- 
tion, No ruminating animals are carnivorous, is 
true, it is also true that, No carnivorous animals are 
ruminating animals, For, both extremes being dis- 
tributed, the sentence, No ruminating animals are 
carnivorous, declares that every carnivorous animal 
differs from every rumtnating animal. Therefore 
reciprocally, every ruminating animal differs from 
every carnivorous animal: that is, No camivorous 
animal is a ruminating animal; or as it may be 
more concisely expressed, No carnivorous animals 
ruminate. 

On the same principle, since it is false that No 
kites are birds of prey, it is false that every Mte 
differs from every bird of prey. It is therefore false 
that every bird of prey differs from every kite ; that 
is, that no birds ofprey are kites. 

The following are instances of the conversion of 
true universal negative propositions : 

No true pkilosopkers omit tke enforcement of moral 
duty : 

None tvho omit the enforcement of moral duty are 
true pkUosopkers. 

m 2 
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Notking moraUy rvrong is politically rightr 
Nothing politically right is moraUy rvrong. 

Real piely does nol promoie melancholy : 
Whatever promotes melancholy is not real piety. 

Again, the particular affirmative propositions, 
Some proud men occasionatty stoop to acts oftke hasest 
servitUy, Some poor persons are liberal, may also be 
simply converted ; for, the ellipsis of the sign being 
supplied, the sentences are, Some proud men are 
some men tvho occasiotiatty stoop, &c. Some poor 
persons are some liberal persons. In the transpo- 
sition therefore, both extremes retain their original 
quantity, and the truth of the proposition is also 
preserved : Some rvho occasionaUy stoop to acts of the 
basest servility are proud men: Some liberal persohs 
are poor. So also, since it is false that Some dia- 
monds are Scoich-pebMes, its converse, Some Scotck- 
pebbles are diamonds, is likewise false. 

The following are examples of the conversion of 
particular amrmative propositions. 

Some futt-gronm persons display all the folly and 
thougktlessness rvhich characierize youth : 

Some who display all the fotty and thoughtlessness 
tvkick characierize youtk are fult-grown persons. 

Some qffences against tke divine larv are exempt 
from kuman cognizance: 

Some practices exempt from human cognizance are 
offences against tke divine lanr. 

Some things imperceptible by the unassisted eye are 
productions of art : 

Some productions ofart are tkings imperceptible by 
the unassisled eye. 

2. Accidental or subordinate conversion is not so 
perfect as the former, inasmuch as it requires a 
change from the universal to the particular. 
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Universal negative propositions are convertible not 
only simply, but also accidentally . For since the 
simple converse is true, the particular which is sub- 
alternate to that simple converse is also true ; which 
(by the definition) is the accidental converse of the 
primary proposition. Thus, if it is true that, No 
larks are web-footed birds, it follows by simple con- 
version that, No web-footed birds are larks ; whence 
it is necessarily true by the laws of opposition, that, 
Some web-footed birds are not larks ; which is the 
converse per accidens of the original proposition. 

Universal affirmative propositions may be con- 
verted per accidens. For when A is true, its sub- 
altern is also true ; which subaltem, being I, is 
simply convertible ; and its simple converse will be 
the accidental converse of A. Thus it is true that, 
Rich men are universally exposed to many snares; it 
is therefore true that, Some rich men are exposed to 
many snares ; of which the converse is also true, 
Some tvho are exposed to many snares are rich men. 
But this is the accidental converse of the original 
proposition. 

The same may be illustrated by the foliowing ex- 
amples : 

Every act offorlilude is an act ofvirtue: 

Some acts of virtue are acts offortitude. 

All the various ranks in society tend to the common 
good: 

Some things which tend io the common good are the 
various ranks in society. 

Att tigers are carnivorous : 

Some camivorous animals are tigers. 

An universal affirmative proposition may be simply 
converted when its predicate is distributed: as, 
*H ^vZctiftofUhrT) to £gi0*TOV *H «gfrif So-tj* 9 ifo*h piriTW 
'O piyfltAo^f/vx*; sjth piyi\m xvrtt i^tSf, *£<«$ m. Ei 
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quod decet, honestum est, et quod honestum est, decet. 
In these and similar sentences the subject and the 
predicate are co-extensive, and therefore reciprocal. 
Thus also if it is true that Cicero was the discoverer 
of Cataline's conspiracy, it is equally true that the 
discoverer of Catalines conspiracy was Cicero. 

But when this is not the case, an universal affirm- 
ative proposition cannot be simply converted ; as, 

Admitiing that the meeting tvas an iUegal meeting, 
it does not necessarily result that it tvas a riotous one; 
for aUhough a riotous meeting is therefore an illegal 
one, yet it is not thence to be inferred, as a matter of 
course, that ifillegal, it must be riotous. 

Aliud estjus civUe, aliudjus gentium. Quod civile, 
non idem continuo gentium ; quod autem genlium, idem 
civile esse debet. 

The inference in the case of accidental conversion 
is not so complete as in simple conversion ; for the 
accidental converse does not necessarily retain the 
accidental quality of the leading proposifion, when 
the latter is false. If a proposition be true, its con- 
verse, whether simple or accidental, must be true : 
but on the contrary, if a proposition be false, although 
its simple converse must be false, yet its accidental 
converse may be either true or false : so that the 
conversion cannot be reciprocal. For conversion per 
accidens depends on the laws of subaltern opposition ; 
in which the particular does not necessarily retain 
the accidental quality of the universal, except when 
that universal is true. 

Hence it cannot be inferred from tbe falsehood of 
the propositions, No Hottentots possess reason, All 
who are promoting the good of their fellow creatures 
are wealthy men 9 that the accidental converse of 
each is false ; namely, Some who possess reason are 
not Hottentots; Some wealthy men are promoting 
the good of their fetlow creatures: these propositions 
being in fact true. 
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Particular negative propositions are not converti- 
ble either simply or per accidens. For since the 
subject i8 not distributed, the converse would require 
the predicate to be undistributed : which is impos- 
sible in negative propositions. 

3. The third species of conversion is called con- 
version by negation, or by contraposition. It is 
effected by transposing the extremes, and combining 
with each of them the particula infinitans, not : or 
more simply , by combining that negative particle witk 
the new subject and changing the essenttal quality of 
the original proposition. This method is applicable 
to universal affirmative and particular negative pro- 
positions. The inference of the converse from the 
primary proposition is perfect, and the conversion 
reciprocal ; since the two propositions are necessarily 
true together, or false together. 

1. For instance, the universal affirmative sen- 
tence, All virtues are habits, converted by negation 
or contraposition, becomes, All not-habits are not- 
virtues, or more simply, No not-habits are virtues: 
that 28, as more familiarly expressed, None but habits 
are virtues, or, Habits alone are virtues, or, Whatever 
is not a habit is not a virtue. And this is implied in 
the former ; for if the quality or attribute denoted by 
the term habits belongs to all virtues, it must 
follow that whatever does not possess that quality 
cannot belong to the class of virtues. And vice 
versd: if nothing which is destitute of a certain 
quality belongs to a certain class, it follows that 
every individual of the class possesses the quality. 
Therefore reciprocally, if it is known to be true, that 
Whatever is not a habit is not a virtue, it must be 
inferred that, All virtues are habits. 

Thus also : 

All vertebrated animals have red blood, (that is, 
AU vertebrated-animals are red-blooded-animals f ) 
converted by negation becomes, No not-red-blooded- 
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animals are vertebrated-animals ; or, Whatever 
animals have not red blood are not vertebrated ; or, 
None but redblooded animals are vertebrated. 

Every duty is accompanied with a certain pro- 
priety and decorum, implies the converse, Whatever 
is not accompanied with a certain propriety and 
decorum is not a duty. 

All benevolent persons exercise self-denial for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures, implies the con- 
verse, 

Whoever does not exercise self-denial for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures is not benevolent : or, 
They only who exercise self-denial, fyc. are benevo- 
lent. 

All objects of congratulation are objects of envy ; 
the negative converse is, 

'O 9* dQimrif y tvx ItIIj*-* *%Xu. (Msch. Ag. 612.) 

That which surmounts the difficulties of literature 
and science is perseverance : by negation, 

Nothing but perseverance can surmount the diffi- 
culties ofliterature and science. 

They who could control the waywardness of an 
Athenian assembly were men of preeminent abilities: 
by negation or contraposition, 

It required men of preeminent abilities to control 
the waywardness of an Athenian assembly, or, None 
but men ofpreeminent abilities only, &c. 

Whosoever is of God doeth righteousness and 
loveth his brother : therefore, by contraposition ; 

Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his brother. 

The statement also in the 12th chapter to the 
Hebrews (ver. 7» 8.) proceeds on the same principle. 
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It amounts to this; All the ckildren of God are 
partakers of chastisement : therefore, by contraposi- 
tion, They wko are not partakers of chastisement are 
not children of God. 

2. Particular negative propositions may also be 
converted by negation or contraposition. The sen- 
tence, Some sentimental persons are not benevolent, 
by affixing the particula infinitans to each of the 
transposed terms, assumes the harsh but correct 
form, Some non-benevolent persons are-not non- 
sentimental. Or by affixing the negative to the nevr 
subject only, and changing the quality of the pro- 
position, the converse will be thus expressed, Some 
non-benevolent persons are sentimental. 

The process of converting a particular negative 
proposition by contraposition may be simplified by 
transferring the negative particle from the copula 
to the predicate. The sentence is thus reduced to 
a particular affirmative form ; the simple converse 
of which will be the converse by contraposition of 
the original proposition. Thus the proposition, Some 
jewels are-not diamonds, is equivalent to, Sorne 
jewels are not-diamonds ; of which the simple con- 
verse is, Some not-diamonds are jewels; that is, 
Some things which are not diamonds are jewels. In 
the same manner, because, 

Somefishes have no teeth, therefore, 

Some animals without teeth arefshes. 

Again : Some who are candidates for the office of 
directing others are not cotnpetent to regulate their 
own tempers, by contraposition becomes, Some who 
are not competent to regulate their own tempers are 
candidatesfor the office ofdirecting others. 

Some highly important dutiescannot be accomplished 
ruithout the exerctse of selfdenial ; therefore, 

Some things rvhich cannot be accomplished tvithout 
the exercise ofselfdenial are highly important duties. 
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Some tnen of great abilities are not agreeable in 
manners or disposition : 

Some persons rvho are not agreeable in manners or 
disposition are men qfgreat abuities. 

This method of conversion is of extensive use, 
both for logical and rhetorical purposes. It is lo- 
gically useful, in the analysis of arguments for the 
purpose of reducing them to form; and in the de- 
monstration of the correctness of syllogisms. It is 
rhetorically useful, because the negative or contra- 
pository converse frequently conveys a sentiment 
with more perspicuity and emphasis than the pri- 
mary form. Thus, All who deserve the fair are 
brave, is weak in comparison with its equivalent 
sentence in the converted form, None but the brave 
deserve the fair. This observation applies most 
fully to the conversion of universal affirmative sen- 
tences, as is obvious from several of the examples 
above given. 
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CAP. III. 

1 

DE SYLLOGISMO CATEGOMCO PURO. 

§. 1. Quid sit Syllogismus. 

TERTIA pars Logicae agit de SyUogismo, 
quod est signum tertiae operationis intellectus : 
nempe Ratiocinium Propositionibus expressum. 

Quare, cum Ratiocinium sit progressus 
mentis ab uno judicio ad aliud, perspicuum 
est in eo requiri, 1. Aliquid unde ratiocinium 
ordiatur ; 2. Aliud quo perveniat ; 3. Ea sic 
ab invicem pendere, ut unum ex alio, et alius 
vi innotescat ; secus enim, unum post aliud 
cognoscere, est tantum saepe judicare. 

Reasoning has been defined to be the progress of 
the mind from one judgment to anothen This defi- 
nition is necessarily figurative ; since it is naturally 
impossible to assign in explanation of the notion 
signified by the word reasoning any other notions 
which are in themselves more simple. It may per- 
haps be more properly called an illustration than a 
definition. As in natural motion, there must be a 
place from which the moving body sets out, a place 
at which it arrives, and a connexion between the 
two , by the presence of the body successively in 
each intermediate point : so in the act of reasoning, 
there must be certain principles from which it com- 
mences ; a conclusion at which it arrives ; and 
such a relation between the principles and the con- 

w 
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clusion, that the mind possessed of the former sball 
be inresistibly carried on to the latter. 

Thus when the mind is thoroughly convinced 
that, Every science which elueidates history is of 
important use ; and that, Chronology is a science 
which elucidates history ; it cannot refuse to ac- 
quiesce in the inference that, Chronology is qf im- 
portant use. 

But when it is argued (as some have done) that 
Because at the creation the sun was made to rule 
the day 9 and the moon and stars to rule the night ; 
therefore the pope is superior to kings and em- 
perors; the mind cannot recognize any mutual re- 
lation : the sentence expresses no more than two 
or three unconnected judgments. 

Jam, ex quo aliud cognoscendum est, ipsum 
certe praecognosci debet; et proinde quasi sine 
ratiocinio notum, antecedere, poni, prcemitti ; 
et ex eo reliquum concludi, colligi, inferri et 
sequi dicitur. 

The principles on which arguments are founded 
must be known previously to the position which is 
to be proved. Hence an astronomer, having pre- 
viously discovered that on such a day the earth will 
directly intervene between the sun and the moon, 
infers that a lunar eclipse will then occur; while 
another person, having first been assured on com- 
petent authority of the fact of the eclipse, or being 
a witness of it, infers from that fact the relative 
position of the heavenly bodies. 

The principles thus supposed to be previously 
known are therefore said to be laid down or pre- 
mised ; and the new proposition at which the mind 
arrives by their means is, in familiar as well as 
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technical language, said to follow, to be deduced, 
coUected, or inferred from them. 

These principles are themselves derived either 
from impressions conveyed to the mind through the 
bodily senses, or from consciousness, or firom testi- 
mony, or from inductive process, or from previous 
syllogistic argument : 

For instance: 1. The too frequent use of the 
telescope injures the eyes; The sensation produced 
by contact with fire is painful; Winter is cold; are 
conclusions the first principles of which were im- 
pressions conveyed through the medium of the 
senses. 

2. / am the same person that I was ten years ago ; 
is an inference from a principle which is derived 
from consciousness ; namely, / retain the impressions 
ofevents which affected me at that time. 

3. The principles, Philip and Alexander were 
unable to govern themselves ; Philip and Alexander 
were celebrated conquerors; (from which flows the 
conclusion, some celebrated conquerors have been 
unable to govern themselves ;) are derived from the 
testimony of historians. 

4. In the argument, No papUionaceous plants are 
poisomus ; but trefoil is a papilionaceous plant; 
therefore trefoil is not poisonous: both the principles 
from which the conclusion is drawn have been pre- 
viously aseertained by induction ; that is, by an 
examination and comparison of so many individual 
instances as are deemed sufficient to authorize those 
universal laws or rules. 

5. When it is argued, Everymeasure which inter- 

feres with the stability of the British constitution is 

objectionable ; The maintenance of a large standing 

army tn time of peace is a measure whieh inter- 

feres urith the stability of the British constitution ; 

tkerefore the maimtenance of a large standing army 
in time of peace is objectionable : both the premised 
principles may be considered as already proved by 
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syltogistic aigument from other premises ; namelyv 
the first from tbe principle that every such measure 
violates tke bill of rights ; the second from the 
principle that a stamdmg army destroys the equi- 
tibriuM oftke tkree estates ofthe realm. 

Those principles the knowledge of which is 
usually attributed to intuition, and which are there- 
fore denominated a priori truths or axioms, are 
more correctly considered to be the result of spont^.- 
neous induction. 



Est autem duplex consequentia : 

1. Materialis; quando ex Antecedente Con- 
sequens infertur sota vi Terminorum, quae est 
Argumenti materia ; ut, Homo est animal : 
Ergo est vwens. 

2. Formalis; quando infertur propter ipsum 
colligendi modum, quae est argumenti forma ; 
ut, B est A; C est B : Ergo C est A. Mutatis 
terminis et servata eorum dispositione, Mate- 
rialis plerumque fallit, Formalis semper obti- 
net : et proinde haec solum in Logica spec- 
tatur, illa, tanquam mutabilis et hibrica, negli- 
gitur. 

The word Consequenee (consequentia) is most fre- 
quently employed, both in familiar and in scientific 
writings, in the same signification as the word con- 
sequent (consequens) ; namely, to denote that which 
follows or i*8 deduced from some antecedent cause 
or principle. But it is more consistent with the 
analogy of language to apply it either to the de- 
pendence of the consequent on its antecedent ; or to 
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tke modt in which that dependence is sheum. In the 
latter of tbese two senses it is here employed. 

1. Material consequence, denotes the dependence 
of the proposition inferred upon the principles 
premised, when that dependence is discoverable 
merely from the general sense of the passage, the 
argument not being expressed according to logical 
arrangement. In this manner arguments are most 
frequently advanced, unless any peculiarity in the 
subject, or other circumstances, require a more 
definite and perspicuous statement. 

The following are instances of material conse- 
quence* 

A good education is highly valuable; for it 
sqftens the manners and ameliorates the dispositions 
ofthe heart. 

The earth has heen repeatedly circumnavigated ; 
we need therefore no other evidence to authorize 
us to explode the ancient doctrine that we live on 
an interminable plane. 

It is gross idolatry to pay religious adoration 
to a created being ; now that the sun is a creatuxe 
none can deny ; consequently the worshippers of 
the sun are idolaters. 

2. Formal consequence is that mode of stating an 
argument which strictly accords with logical prin- 
ciples, and represents the actual process of the 
mind in arriving at the conclusion. 

The arguments above given, when reduced to 
form, will be thus expressed : 

Every thing which softens the manners and 
ameliorates the dispositions of the heart is highly 
valuable: But, a good education softens the man- 
ners and ameliorates the dispositions of the heart : 
Therefore, a good education is highly valuable. 

No interminable plane is circumnavigable : The 
earth is circumnavigable : Therefore the earth is 
not an interminable plane. 

n2 
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Or thus : Nothing which has been circumnam- 
gated is an interminable plane : The earth has been 
circumnavigated : Therefore the earfh is not an 
interminable plane. 

To worship a created being is idolatry : To wor- 
ship the sun is to worship a created being : There- 
fore to worship the sun is idolatry. 

Every material argument is reducible to a formal 
syllogism, by correcting the arrangement and by 
supplying that which is more usually left to the 
judgment of the hearer. The harshness and ap- 
parent tautology of the formal syllogism has, in- 
deed, been an occasion of much prejudice against 
the syllogistic system. Such an objection rs how- 
ever as unreasonable as it would be to urge that 
grammar is futile, from the harshness which the 
writings of any author would present if all the 
grammatical ellipses were supplied. The man who 
should publish the Spectator with every gramma- 
tical ellipsis filled up, and he who should reduce 
Euclid's Elements to formal syllogisms, would alike 
display their own absurdity, but would not prove 
any futility, either in the science of grammar, or 
in the principles or practice of syllogistic argu- 
ment. 

It is not the province of Logic to ascertain the 
truth of the propositions in an argument, which 
must be the appropriate office of other sciences ; 
but, supposing the principles true, to ascertain the 
inferences deducible from them. It effects thrs 
chiefly by guarding the mind against the fallacies 
which may arise from the language in which an 
argument is expressed. To this object the follow- 
ing rules are directed ; and in the illustrations at- 
tached to them, the premises must be bypothetically 
considered as true. 

Hisce intellectis, opinor satis constare quo 
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sensu definiatur Syllogismus: Oratio, in qua 
positis quibusdam atque concessis 9 necesse est 
aliud evenire prceter et propter ea quce posita 
sunt atque coneessa. 

Sylloyism is a species of sentence; and is dis- 
tinguished from all the collateral species by the 
logical difference, which is described in the re- 
mainder of the definition. The antecedent contains 
principles which not only the person arguing lays 
down as true, but to which he supposes that those 
to whom the argument is addressed will yield as- 
sent. Those principles, if not assented to, require 
to be established by either syllogistic or other proof, 
according to their nature. The conclusion in a 
syllogism is so closely related to the principles 
premised as to be necessarily implied in them ; 
yet it expresses a judgment totally distinct from 
them. To assert that because no bad men are pro- 
fitable companions, therefore no prqfitabie compa- 
nions are bad men f is not to syllogize; for the 
conclusion is not distinct from the proposition 
whence it is deduced, but is entirely involved 
in it. The inference that the company of bad men 
should be avoided, becanse it is pernicious, is syllo- 
gistically drawn; for the conclusion, the company 
of bad men should be avoided, is both prceter and 
propter, distinct from, and rendered necessary by, 
the previously known premises, Whatever is perni- 
cious should be avoided ; and, The company of bad 
men is pernicious. 

§. 2. Canones Syllogistici. 

MULTjE sunt ejus species ; sed una tantum 
prsesentis instituti ; nerape Categoricus simplex, 
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i. e. qui constat tribus propositionibus de 
inesse. £ quibus duae priores sutit Antece- 
dens, tertia Consequens; quae extra syllogis- 
mum spectata (scil. quamdiu bseret in incerto) 
Problema, et Qucestio dicitur; in syllogismo 
autem (nempe post fidem factara) Conclusio. 

The classification of Propositions according to 
their substance has been described on pages 91 — 94. 
But since propositions are the instruments by which 
deductive reasoning is carried on, Syllogisms admit 
the same arrangement; namely, into (i.) Cate- 
gorical Syllogisms; and these either (1.) Pure, or 
(2.) Modal: and (ii.) Hypothetical Syllogisms; 
which are either (1.) Conditional, or (2.) Disjunc- 
tive. 

The Hypothetical Syllogisms will be treated of 
hereafter. The second class of Categorical Syllo- 
gisms, called Modal, are of little use, and are suffi- 
ciently explained by the observations already made 
concerning Modal Propositions ; (pages 93, 94.) 
The subject of present consideration is the Pure or 
Simple Categorical Syllogism; so called because it 
is composed of three pure categorical propositions. 

Of tbese propositions the first and second are con- 
sidered as previously known and allowed. These 
therefore conjointly constitute the Antecedent. The 
third proposition is the result inferred, and is there- 
fore called the Consequent or Conclusion. 

This conclusion may present itself, unsought-for, 
to the mind, from the mere force of the antecedent. 
But it is more frequently a topic of enquiry previously 
set before the mind in an undecided form, to be 
affirmed or denied by the judgment according to the 
force of arguments to be discovered or advanced. 
The topic thus presented for reflection or discussion 
is sometimes called the probkm ; by mathematicians 
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the tkeorem; by logicians, as well as in common 
language, more frequently called the question. 

Thus the question before a deliberative assembJy 
might be whether Universal compulsory education 
on an uniform plan is or is not a national benefit. 
One may argue tbat it increases the amount of 
useful knowledge in the country : and bis conclusion 
will accordingly be in the affirmative. Anotber may 
argue that it is calculated to divert the attention and 
energies of youth from the pursuits appropriate to 
their station in Ixfe and the circumstances around 
them to subjects which may probably never prove 
useful to them: and he will come to the negative 
conclusion. The arguments may be formally stated 
thus: 

Vguestio w f uniform compulsory education a na- 

ProWemJ twn<d *"&* ? 

f Whatever augments useful knotvledge is a 
Ante- 1 national benefit; 
cedent. j Uniform compulsory education augmenis 

V. useful knowledge : 

Conse- j Uniform compulsory education is a na- 
quent. \ tional benefit. 

f Wkalever rvHhdrarvs youtk from tkeir ap- 
. I propriate duties is not a natwnal 

cedent * henefii ; 

ceu . j Uniffom compulsory education witkdraws 

l youthfrom tkeir appropriate duties : 
Conse- ( Uniform compulsory education is not a 
quent. \ national benefit. 

Again, let the character of Emulation be the topic 
of enquiry : 

Question^w emulation a principle worthy of en- 
FtaSmJ «* r <*»""" ? 
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Ante- f ^hatever promotes dUigence is a principle 
cedent 1 woriky qf encouragement ; 

K.Emulatian promotes dihgence : Tkerefore, 
Conse» C Emulation is a principle rvorthy qf en- 
quent. \ couragement. 

Ante- f ^* fl ' CTCT ' produces envy is not a principle 
cedent. i rvorihy of encouragement ; 

L Emulation produces envy : Therefore 9 
Conse- C Emulation is not a principle rvorthy of 

quent. I encouragement. 

Quaestionis duo sunt extrema, Subjectum et 
Praedicatum ; quorum de Convenientia vel Dis- 
sidio inquiritur, ope termini alicujus tertii; 
idque propter Canones sequentes, in quibut vis 
omnis Syllogistica fundatur. 

It has been obaerved (page 5.) that the terms 
agreement ahd disayreement are fguratively applied 
to the terms of a proposition. Agreement does not 
denote that the terms are absotately equivalent to 
each other. It simply means that the predicate 
(metaphysically speaking) describes a quality which 
is attached to tbe subject ; as, Grass is green 9 denotes 
that the attribute of greenness belongs to grass : or, 
(to describe the same thing logically,) that the pre- 
dicate is a class or genus, which comprehends the 
subject as the whole or a subordinate portion of 
itself ; as, Grass is green, asserts that the genus 
green things contains under it the species grau. 

Terms are therefore said to agree with each other, 
when one of them can be affirmatively predicated of 
the other: they disagree, when the one cannot be 
predicated of the other. In estimating the agree- 
ment or disagreement, each term must be taken in 
conjunction with its appropriate sign ; that is, in 
reference to its actual extent in the proposttion. 
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Thus, AU mountaim are conductors of electric fluid, 
denotes that the term aU-mountains agrees with the 
term some-conductors-ofthe-electric-fluidy and tbat 
sQrne-conductors~of-the~electric-flitid agrees with all- 
mountains. Some minerals art inflammable sub- 
stances, expresses the mutual agreement between 
some inflammable substances and some minerals. No 
metals can be decomposed, signifies that all metals 
differ from all decompoundable substances, and all 
decompoundable substances from all metals. Some 
specious theories have not been consistent tcith 
estabHshed facts, intimates a mutual disagreement 
between all systems consistent with established faots 
and a certain definite portion of specious theories. 

1. Quae conveniunt in uno aliquo eodemque 
tertio, ea conveniunt inter se. 

Terms which agree with some one and the same 
third term agree with each other. 

Thus let some birds and some swimming animals 
be two distinct terms, and let each be compared 
with the third term allswans. Since the term, some 
surimming animals agrees with all swans; (that is, 
switnming animals is a class comprehending all 
swans, and consequently, all swans are swimming 
animais ;) and some birds agrees also with all swans, 
(that is, all swans are birds;) it follows that the two 
terms agree with each other. In other words, be- 
cause 

All swans swim, and 
AU swans are birds ; therefore 
Some birds swim. 
Again, Jet the question or problem be, Humility 
is worthy of constant cultivation. The predicate 
(worthy of constant cuUivation) agrees with, or com- 
prehends within the extent of its signification, a 
third term, (An ornament of the Christian cha- 
racter) ; but the subject (humility) agrees with the 
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same third term ; therefore the extremes agree 
with each otber. Hence the following arguraent is 
correct : 

Every ornament of the Christian character is 
worthy qfconstant cultivation ; 

Humiiity is an ornament of the Christian cha- 
racter : 

Therefore 9 Humility is worthy of constant culti- 
vation. 



2. Quorum unum convenit, alterum differt 
uni et eidem tertio, ea diiferunt inter se. 

If one term agrees with and another differs from 
any one and the same third term, they differ from 
each other. 

Thus since, of the two terms Liverpool, and dty, 
the latter agrees with the third term, the chief town 
in an episcopal see 9 but the former disagrees with 
the same third terra ; they also disagree with each 
other. That is, because 

Every city is the chieftown ofan episcopal see; 

But, Liverpool is not the chief town of an epis- 
copal see ; 

Therefore, Liverpool is not a city. 

Again, if it is desired to prove that A suspicious 
habit is not a quality appropriate to a man of sense. 
The subject (suspicious habit) agrees with a third 
ihing, (sc. that which springs from a conscious want 
ofdignity) : but the predicate (a quality appropriate 
to a man of sense) differs from that third. There- 
fore the extremes disagree with each other, and the 
argument is thus expressed ; Nothing which springs 
from a conscious want ofdignity is a quality appro- 
priate to a man of sense : But a suspicious habit 
springs from a conscious want of dignity : There- 
forc t a suspicious habit is not a quality appropriate 
to a man ofsense. 
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These two canons or axioms constitute the founda» 
tion on which the superstructure of syllogistic rea- 
soning is reared. They bear an apparent analogy 
to the mathematical axioms, Things which are equal 
to the same are equal to one another; and, Things 
of which one is equal and the other not equal to the 
same, are not equal to one another, Yet the objects 
of the two sciences are so different, that to insist 
minutely on the supposed similitude between the 
mathematical and tbe logical axioms, would be 
calculated to mislead or at least to confuse the mind. 



§. 3. Syllogumi Reguke generales. 

EX sex hisce principiis, Syllogismi structura 
sic deducitur. 

1. In omni Syllogismo sunt tres, et tres tan- 
tum, termini. Nam Syllogismus omnis probat 
aliquam conclusionem : Et in illa sunt duo tan- 
tum extrema : Et illa neque convenire, neque 
differre probatur, sine uno, unoque tantum, 
tertio. 

Jam, Prsedicatum QuaestionU dici solet majus 
ewtremum, major terminus; Subjectum Quaesti- 
onis, minor; Terminus vero tertius, cui qusesti- 
onis extrema comparantur, Aristoteli Argumen* 
tum> vulgo Medium. Nam praedicatum quae- 
stionis plerumque amplius est medio; hoc mi- 
nori. 

1. That three terms are necessary, and no more 
than three are admissible, in a correct syllogism, is 
obvious from the axioms already laid down. For, 

o 
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the eonelusion to be proved contains two terms: 
the process of proof requires the comparison of each 
with a single additional term : nor is there any room 
for the admission of any more. Thus in the follow- 
ing syllogism the terms of the question are utile, 
and honestum ; and the term of comparison is 60* 
num. 

Quod bonum est, id certe utile; 

Quod honestum, id honum ; Ergo, 

Quidquid honestum id utile. 

2. It is expedient that each of these terms should 
be distinguished by an appropriate name. The pre- 
dicate therefore of the question or conclusion is de- 
nominated the major term or the major extreme; 
the subject of the question or conclusion is the minor 
term or extreme ; and the term of comparison is 
called the middle term or medium. Thus in the 
syllogism above given, 

The major extreme or term, namely, the predicate 
of the question, is utile : 

The minor extreme or term, namely, the subject 
of the question, is honestum : 

The medium, or third term, is bonum. 

The distinguishing names, Major, Minor, and 
Middle terms, are derived from the comparative ex- 
tent of each, in most syllogisms which have an 
universal affirmative conclusion. Thus, in the 
syllogism, Whatever betraysp meanness is hatejul*; 
butflattery m betraysp meanness: therefore fiattery m 
is hatefuP*: the major extreme (m), hateful, is 
more extensive in its application than the medium 
(ft), whatever betrays meanness, which is only one 
class of things hateful: and this medium is more 
extensive than the minor term ( m ), flattery, which 
is but one class of things betraying meanness. 

In the following apparent syllogism there are 
four terms : True wisdom cannot be too dearly pur- 
chased; Humility always accompanies true wisdom : 
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Tkerefore humility cannot be too dearly purchased. 
For the major term is, a good which cannot be too 
dearly purchased : and the minor term is, humility : 
but instead of a single middle term, one of these 
extremes is compared with, true wisdom; and the 
other with, some quality which accompanies true 
wisdom ; which are distinct terms. 

This rule is obviously violated when an argu- 
ment contains an equivocal word employed in dif- 
ferent significations. But it also extends to every 
oecasion in which, through the imperfection of 
language, the same word is applied in senses which, 
aithough analogous to each other, are not precisely 
the same. It is impossible, indeed, to avoid giving 
to almost every word which is employed, various 
shades and modifications of signification, so that 
they sball denote sometimes a greater and some- 
times a smaller number of simple notions. If 
however we allow that variety in the use of the 
same word in the course of the same argument, 
we are guilty of fallacious reasoning. When, for 
instance, it is affirmed that, That whtch is greater 
thanfaith and hope is the highest Christian grace ; 
and that, Charity (love) is greater than faith and 
hope ; and from these principles it is inferred that 
charity (almsgiving) is the highest Christian grace ; 
the argument contains four terms. Again, if we 
reason thus; That which consists in a tendency to 
promote the general happiness of man affords a 
good rule qf social conduct ; but Expediency consists 
t» ihat tendency ; and therefore Expediency affords 
a good rule qf social conduct; tne argument is 
perfectly correct if the terms are applied throughout 
in the same meaning. But there is danger of its 
being perverted by some, who will acquiesce in the 
truth of the premiss in the purest sense of the word 
expediency ; but will practically apply the con- 
clusion in the corrupt sense of the word, namely, 
aa signifying that rvhich, rvhether right or rvrong, 
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mppears best adapted io their private interests or 
inc&natums. 

On the other hand, an argument must not be 
condemned when the terms, although apparently 
exceeding the legitimate number, are obviously 
reducible to three only. In this case there is 
merely a deviation from form, to which every cor- 
rect material argument may easily be reduced. For 
example, it is rightly argued ; Whatever is opposed 
to the divine will must be ultimately injurious; but 
every violation of social viyhts is an offence against 
the precepts of Scripture ; so that no injustice can 
possibly be expedient. For although the argument 
apparently contains. six terms, it is, in fact, equi- 
valent to the following : Nothing which is opposed 
to the divine will is expedient ; Every act of in- 
justice is opposed to the divine will; therefbre, No 
acts ofinjustiee are expedient. 



% In omni Syllogismo sunt tres, et tres tan- 
tum, propositiones. Duoe praemissae, in quibus 
Medium cum extremis seorsim conferatur: 
(nempe Major, in qua cum majori ; Minor, in 
qua cum minori:) una Conclusio, in qua ex- 
trema invicem committantur. 

N. B. 1. Quod Major dici solet simpliciter, 
Propositio ; Minor, Assumptio. % Quod Me- 
dium non ingreditur conclusionem, alias idem 
per idem probaretur; adeoque non essent tres 
termini. 

The limitation to three terms necessarily implies 
that a syllogism does not admit of more or less tbaa 
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three propositions. Two of these are occupied by 
the comparison of each extreme with tbe middle 
term ; and the third consists in the statement of 
the result of that comparison. 

Major premiss^ A „ w 

ar Propontion, } AU «"^ « *W™us" i 

or Assumptton, J r r 

Conclusion, All pride* is injuriousM. 

Here tbe major term (m) iainjurious: 
the minor term ( m ) is pride : 
the medium (p) is sin. 

The tnajor premiss is that in which the middle 
term is compared with the major extreme ; All sin 
is injurious. 

The minor premiss is tbat in which the middle 
term is compared with the minor extreme; Allpride 
is sin. 

The conclusion is that in which the major and 
the minor extreme are brought together ; AU pride 
is injurious. 

In the most perfect form of syllogisms, the major 
premiss is usually a general principle, which is 
calculated to approve itself to every man's judg- 
ment, and is therefore not likely to be called in 
qnestion ; on which account it is sometimes called, 
by way of eminence, the Proposition, and more 
frequently, the Principle. The minor premiss is* 
on the other hand, asmrned, with particular reference 
to the conclusion which is to be deduced ; (whence 
it receives the name Assumption, and is sometimes 
called, the Fact ;) and it is more liable to objection. 
Thus, in the preceding example, it is probable that 
none would deny that all sin is injurious, though 
some might imagine themselves authorized to object 

o2 
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that there are some kinds of pride which are not 
stnful, and thus deny the minor, or, in other words, 
represent the assumption as unfounded. 

It is more convenient, but by no means necessary 
to the accuracy of a syllogism, that the major pre- 
miss shouid be firet in order. In material argu- 
ments it often occurs that the minor premiss is 
first ; and still more frequently that the concluston 
begins the sentence ; or, to speak more accurately, 
that the question having been firet stated, it be- 
comes needless to repeat it in the form of a con- 
clusion. Thus, Habitual cheerfulness is the best pro- 
moter of health ; for it checks those secret anxieties 
and tkase violent ferments which derange and tvear 
out the constitutwn ; and it cannot be denied that 
whatever possesses so excellent a quality must have 
that benejicial tendency. Here the major extreme 
is, the best promoter of health; and the major 
premiss is the last proposition in the order of the 
sentence : the minor extreme is, habitual cheer- 
fulness ; and the proposition, for it checks, &c. 
is the minor premiss. The conclusion, which is 
not formally expressed, is the same as the question, 
by which the sentence is introduced, Habitual 
cheerfulness is the best promoter of health. 

In the following apparent syllogism the middle 
term enters the conclusion. 

Some of those who merit esteem are learned: 
But those who have laboured much and success- 
fully in study are leamed: Thereforc the learned 
are men who merit esteem. 

It has, indeed, been contended, that illative con- 
▼ersion is really a species of syllogistic argument. 
But the inference deduced by the process of con- 
version, although rt is the result of the given 
proposition, is not actually different from it. Thus, 
the sentences, Nothing expedient is sinful ; None but 
a kind-hearted person is adapted to the care of 
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chUdren; are not distinct truths rrom those propo- 
sitions of which they are, respectively, the simple 
and the negative cftnverse ; (namely, Nothing sin- 
firt is expedient; All persons adapted io the care 
of chUdren are kind-hearted ;) but are only the 
development of the same truths in a different 
form. 

3* Ancipiti medio nihil conficitur. Neque 
enim affertur in hoc casu unum aliquod idem- 
que tertium vel in quo extrema conveniant, 
vel cui unum conveniat, alterum differat. 

Medium non distributum est anceps. Esto 
enim B terminus communis in b et j3 divisi- 
bilis; Ergo b et /3 sunt opposita: et tamen 
vere dicitur, Aliquod B est b, et Aliquod 
B est 6. Quare aliquod B est Medium an- 
ceps. 

A middle term which is used ambiguously will 
not authorize any conclusion. For example : 

The end of a good soldiers life is the safety and 
peace qfhis country. But death is the end ofa good 
soldier f s life : Therefore his death is the safety and 
peace ofhis country. Here the middle term (the end 
of a good soldiers life) is compared in one sense 
(denoting the aim y the ohject) with the major ex- 
treme (the safety and peace of his country) ; and 
in a different sense (denoting the close 9 the termi- 
nation) with the minor extreme, (death.) The 
medium, therefore, bears two significations : in 
consequence of which, the extremes are not com- 
pared with one and the same third term. 

Mr. Pillet, in his description of English manners, 
affirms, that the disposition of the English to 
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suicide is evident from the number of sculU daily 
feund in the Thames. He uses a doubtfbl or 
ambiguous middle term, confusing the small boat 
called scuU f with the human scull. He argues 
thus: 

.4 peopU whose chief river abounds in scuUs 
(craniis) ts a people addicted to suicide. The 
English are a people whose chief river abounds 
in scwUs (cymbulis) ; Therefore the English are 
a people addicted to suicide. 

A favourite argument of Voltaire was this ; The 
cause of evil is itself evil ; The Christian religion 
is the cause of evil; it is therefore itself evil. 
The fallacy lies in the ambiguity of the middle 
term, The proximate and real cause of evil is 
evil ; but Christianity is only the accidental cause, 
or occasion of the divisions, bloodsbed, and other 
evils, which have been perpetrated under tbe shelter 
of its name. The extremes therefore are not com- 
pared with one single term. 

A frequent violation of this rule occurs in the 
use of an undistributed middle term. In this case 
the word is as truly ambiguous or equivocal, as if 
it were employed in two avowedly distinct signi~ 
fications. 

For if the middle term is not distributed, it is 
a common noun taken in each premiss particularly ; 
that is, denoting some portion only of the things 
signified by it. Consequently it may be employed 
in each of the premises to signify a distinct part 
of its whole extent; in wbich case the extremes 
are not compared with one and the same third 
term: as, 

All metals are minerals ; 
Coal is a mineral : therefore, 
Coal is a metal. 

Here the middle term is not distributed ; the 
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minerals referred to in the major premiss form a 
class distinct from and opposed to that class of 
minerals which is signified in tbe minor premiss. 
It is therefore a doubtful term. This will be ren- 
dered still more obvious by filling up the ellipsis 
of the sign ; thus, 

AU metah are some tninerals. 
Coal is some mineral. 

The same fundamental error occurs in the fol- 
lowing arguments : 

Some animals are not quadrupeds; But all ele- 
phanis are animals; consequently some elephants are 
not quadrupeds. 

Some rvho are indisposed tojiaiter retain unpolished 
hahits ; All virtuous men are indisposed to fiatter : 
Therefore some virtuous men retain unpolished hahits. 

Some effectual check to the progress of seditious 
puhlications is absolutely essential to the safety of our 
country ; The total abolition of the art of printing 
nxmld prove an effectual check to their progress : 
Therefore the total abolition of the art of printing is 
jabsolutely necessary to the safety qfour country. 

ArbUror, propter Pythagoreorum admirationem, 
Numam quoque regem Pythagoreum a posterioribus 
existimatum: nam cum Pythagqrce disciplinam et 
instiiuta cognoscerent, regtsque ejus asquitatem et 
sapientiam a majoribus suis accepissent, (csiates autem 
et tempora ignorarent propter vetustatem,) eum qui 
sapientia excelleret, Pythagoras auditorem fuisse cre- 
dunt. (Cic. Tttsc. Qu. iv. 1.) That is, tbe Romans 
reasoned thus ; 

The foUowers of Pythagoras were remarkable for 
practical rvisdom ; 

Numa Pompiiius rvas remarkable for practical 
rvisdotn: 

Therefore Numa Pompilius rvas a follower of 
Pythagoras. 
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It is obvious that this rule is only a branch of 
the first. 



Quare Medium in praemissis semel ad mini- 
mum distribui debet ; sufficit tamen, si vel 
semel distribuatur. x Nam 1. ad probandum A 
est C, conveniat C alicui B, et A omni; Ergo 
eidem alicui B: Ergo affertur unum aliquod 
idemque tertium &c. % ad probandum A non 
est C, conveniat C alicui B, et A differat amni; 
Ergo eidern alicui B : Ergo affertur &c. 

The middle term will he free from ambiguity if it 
ijs once distributed. It is therefore indifferent to the 
correctness of the argument whether it is distributed 
only once, or in both the premises. For if one of the 
extremes agrees with some part of the medium 9 and 
the other extreme agrees with every tking which is 
signified by the medium: this extreme must also 
agree with the same part of the medium with which 
the former agrees : because the part is included in 
the whole. 

Again, if one extreme agrees with some part of 
the things denoted by the middle term; and the 
other extreme wholly differs from the middle term 
taken in its utmost extent ; then this extreme must 
also differ from the part of the middle term with 
which the former extreme agrees. So that in each 
case, the medium is virtually the same in both the 
premises. 

All injustice is evil ; B is A. 

Persecution is injustice: C is B. 

Persecution is evil. C is A. 
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To prove that (A) evil agrees wtth, that is, is 
correctly predicated of (C) persecution; let (C) per- 
secution agree with some (B) injustice ; and let (A) 
evil agree with all (B) injustice. But all injustice 
comprehends every branch of some injustice ; there- 
fore (A) evil agrees with the same some injustice 
with which (C) persecution agrees, and they are 
duly compared with one and the same third term. 

Acquisitions D of real value are not\j, . . 

wilhin the reach ofthe idle; / Dw not A ' 

But science and literature are acqui- 1n R 

ntions of real value ; J 1S 

Consequently they are not tvithin thel ~ . . 

reach oflke idle. }CisnotA. 

The major extreme, all benefits within the reach qf 
the idle, universally disagrees with all acquisitions of 
real value 9 and consequently disagrees with those 
special acquisitions of real value with which science 
and literature agree, and which constitute the real 
term of comparison or middle term. 

The distribution of the middle term in both the 
premises is of much less frequent occurrence. The 
following is an example ; 

All metals are combustible; 

All metals are simple substances : 

Therefore some simple substances are combustible. 

But this argument would be equally forcible if the 
minor premiss were, Some metals are simple sub- 
stances; in which case the middle term would be 
only once distributed. 

4. Processus ab ewtremo rwn distributo in 
praemissis, ad idem distributum in conclusione, 
vUiosus est. Nam ex aliquo non sequitur omne. 
Esto enim verum quod aliquod; Ergo potest 
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esse verum quod aliquod non; (nam Subcon- 
trariae possunt esse simul verae :) Ergo de ali- 
quo potest affirmari quod non de omni. Esto 
rursus verum quod aliquod non ; Ergo potest 
esse verum quod aliquod : Ergo de aliquo potest 
negari quod non de omni. 

An argument which professes to deduce an asser- 
tiou involving aoy term in its universal application 
from a premiss in which that term is only partiaUy 
applied, must be unsound. For, by the princi- 
ples oi opposition of propositions, the truth of an 
unirersal cannot be inferred from the truth of the 
particular; and subcontrary propositions may be 
both true. Consequently the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the universal or distributed term can- 
not be inferred from the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the particular or undistributed term. If it 
is true, jSbme wars are just, it may also be true that 
Some wars are nat just. Therefore it cannot be in- 
ferred from either, that All wars are just; or that 
No wars are just Therefore that may be affirmed 
or denied of some, which cannot be affirmed or denied 
of all. 

The following apparent syllogisms are faulty in 
this respect : 

No iale-bearcr is rwrthy qfconfidence; 
All tale-bearers are great taUcers; therefore, 
No great talkers are worthy qf confidence. 

Here the process of the minor extreme is illicit. 
The predicate of the minor premiss is some great 
talkers; therefore the only conclusion which the 
argument authorizes is, Some great talkers are not 
toorthy qfconfidence. 
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Ail traitors deserve capital punishment; 

Some murderers are not traitors : therefore, 

Some murderers do not deserve capital punishment v . 

The process of the major extreme is here illicit. 
In its premiss, it is the predicate of an affirmative, 
and therefore is not distributed ; in the conclusion, 
being the predicate of a negative, it is distributed. 
No inference can be deduced from these premises. 

The study of nature is highly beneficial in expand- 
ing the mtnd; but an acquaintance with ancient 
languages is a very different thing from the study of 
nature ; and consequently has not the same beneficial 
effect. Here the distribution of the major extreme 
is inaccurate : the premiss speaks of some things 
highly beneficial in expanding the mind ; the con- 
clusion makes an assertion in reference to all thinqs 
benejknal in expanding the mind. • 

We knoro that our sight and our touch are bodily 
senses; norv experience ieaches us horv frequently both 
sight and ioucn are deceived; rve infer then that our 
bodily senses are universally liable to be misled. Here 
the distribution of the minor term is erroneous. 
The inversion of the order of the premises (the 
minor premiss beiog first) is a deviation from the 
form, but does not render the argument incorrect. 
The premises will admit of the particular conclu- 
sion, Some ofour senses may be deceived. 

This illicit process from an undistributed to a 
distributed extreme is a violation of the first rule; 
for the pretended syllogism contains four terms. 
It is therefore inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle of syllogistic argument ; for the term 
compared with the middle term is not the identical 
term of the question. Thus in the examples above 
given, All great talkers, all who deserve capital 
punishment, &c. are the terms of the question ; but 
some great talkers, some who deserve capital punish- 
ment, are the terms actually compared with the 

p 
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middle term, although they neither are the same as 
the former, nor even virtually imply them. 

5. Pr&missis negantibus nihil probatur : Af- 
fertur enim tertium cui utrumque extremum 
differt ; non autem cui vel utrumque conveniat, 
vel unum conveniat, alterum differat 

The disagreement of any two terms with a third 
term does not afford any ground for inference as to 
their mutual agreement or difference; since neither 
of the two primary axioms is applied. The ab- 
surdity of the following sentences, though they are 
placed in syllogistic form, is obvious. 

No wicked m&n are happy ; but some poor men are 
not wicked ; therefore some poor men are happy : 
or, therefore some poor men are not happy. 

No rich men are exempt from death; nor are 

they free from error ; therefore those who are free 

from error are exempt from death: or, therefore 

none who are free from error are exempt from 

death. 



6. Si prcemissarum altera sit negativa, erit 
etiam Conclusio. Nam praemissarum reliqua 
est affirmativa: Ergo extremorum unum dif- 
fert medio, alterum convenit : Ergo extrema 
differunt inter se: Ergo conclusio est nega- 
tiva. 

Contra, si Conclusio sit negativa> erit 
etiam altera prcemissarum. Nam extrema dif- 
ferunt inter se: Ergo eorum unum convenit 
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medio, alterum difFert : Ergo premissarum al- 
tera affirmat, reliqua negat. 

1 . A negative premiss must be followed by a 
negative conclusion. For it asserts tbe disagree- 
ment between one of tbe extremes and tbe medium ; 
wbile the other premiss, wbich must (by the pre- 
ceding rule) be affirmative, asserts the agreement 
of the otber extreme with the medium. Therefore 
(by tbe second canon) tbe extremes disagree, and 
tbe conclusion is negative. For example, 

No mere man is infallible ; now the pope is but a 
man ; therefore the pope is not infallible. 

2. On the other hand, a negative conclusion can- 
not be proved except by tbe use of one negative 
premiss 9 the otber premiss being amrmative. For a 
negative conclusion asserts the mutual disagreement 
of its extremes. And this disagreement can be 
established only by means of a middle term which 
agrees with one of those extremes and differs from 
the other. 

If, for example, the question to be proved is, 
Paganism is not a harmless evil, it is necessary to 
adduce some medium wbich agrees with paganism, 
and differs from a harmless evil; or, vice-versa, one 
which shall agree witb the latter, and differ from the 
former. The word, Whatever originates in a wilful 
departure from the truth, affords a middle term of 
the former character; the word, that which is oc- 
casioned by ignorance alone, will serve for a medium 
of the latter description. On tbese terms respectively 
are founded the two following arguments : 

// is sufficiently evident that paganism must have 
originatcd in a wilful departnre from the Iruth: 
indeed, its heinousness as invotcittg the guitt of prc- 
sumptuous opposition to the Divine will, is not to be 
disputed. It is 9 therefore, but a vain apology for 
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heathenism to treat it as a harmless invention qfpoor 
unenlightened mortals, labouring, with good intentions 
but under invincible ignorance, to discover the true 
God, and to perform to him an acceptable service. 

That system of error, indeed, of which ignorance 
alone was the cause, might be pleadedfor as a harm- 
less invention of poor unenlightened mortals; but 
ignorance could not be the cause of the introduction 
of false divinities by the immediate desceudants of 
Cainand of Noah; therefore heathenism cannot be 
vindicated on any plea ofkarmlessness. 

The substance of these material arguments, thrown 
into form, may thus be concisely expressed: 

Nothing which originates in a wilful departure 
from the truth is a harmless evil; 

Paganism originates in a wilful departure from 
the truth : 

Therefore paganism is not a harmless evil. 

Every harmless evit is occasioned by ignorance 
alone; 

Paganism is not occasioned by ignorance alone : 
Therefpre paganism is not a harmless evil. 

It has been observed (p. 96, 97.) that some pro- 
positions apparently negative are really affirmative; 
-the adverb of negation being intended to qualify, 
not the copula, but one of the extremes ; and that, 
on the same principle, every negative proposition 
may be, ad libitum, employed as affirmative. Hence 
arguments apparently inconsistent with these funda- 
mental rules concerning negatives in a syllogism 
may yet be correct. For instance ; 

He who loves not his neighbour is not a true Chris- 
tian; but the slanderer loves not his neighbour; 
therefore the slanderer is not a true Christian. 

Here the minor premiss is affirmative ; since the 
particle not belongs to the predicate, as is evident by 
comparing the same term in the major premiss ; for 
the medium of the syllogism is> he who laveth noi 
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his neiyhbour. The argument therefore may be thus 
expressed : No men-who-love-not-their-neighbour are 
true Christians; but aUslanderers are men-who-love- 
not-their-neighbour ; therefore no slanderers are true 
Christians. Or else instead of the major premiss 
may be used its converse, (by contraposition,) and 
then the minor premiss will be negative ; All true 
Christians love their neighbour ; no slanderers love 
their neighbour; therefore no slanderers are true 
Christians. 

Again ; That which is not reducible to parts is 
eternal; the human soul is not reducible to parts ; 
therefore it is eternaL This syllogism (in wbich an 
affirmative conclusion is apparently deduced from 
a negative premiss) consists of three affirmative pro- 
positions ; the raiddle term being, that which is not 
reducible to parts. It might be correctly, although 
harsbly, expressed, Every thing non-reducible toparts 
is eternal; the human soul is non-reducible to parts; 
therefore the human soul is eternal. Or the word 
indissoluble may be substituted as the middle term. 

7. PrcemissU particularibus nihil probatur. 
Nam praemissarum altera affirmat : Ergo in 
illa medium non distribuitur : Ergo distribui 
debet in reliqua : Ergo illa est negativa in qua 
medium praedicatur ; Ergo conclusio negativa : 
Ergo prcedicatum ejus distribuitur^ quod in 
premissis non est distributum ; Fuit enim vel 
affirmativa? terminus alter, vel subjectum nega- 
tivae ; horum vero nullus distribuitur. 

1. If both the premises in a syllogism be par- 
Heular affirmative propositions, they cannot contain 
any distributed term. In this case therefore the 

p2 
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middle term is not distributed, and (by nile 3) no 
conclusion can be deduced. Thus no inference can 
be drawn from such premises as, Some men are 
virtucus, but some are leamed. Some of the planets 
are attended with sateUites; but several of the 
keavenly bodies which the naked eye can discern are 
planets. 

2. If one of the premises be negative, it will con- 
tain the only distributed term in the antecedent of 
the syllogism, which must therefore be the middle 
term. It follows, that neither of the extremes is 
distributed in the premises, and consequently (by 
rule 4) neither may be distributed in the conclu- 
sion. But the conclusion must (by rule 6) be 
negative ; and in negative propositions one term at 
least must be distributed. In this case therefore 
there will be an illicit process of one extreme. 

This may be illustrated by the following schemes. 



> 



I. Med. Maj. 
O. Min. MedP 
O. Min. MajP 



O. Maj. Med. v 

I. Min. Med. 

O. Min. MajP 



In both these cases the erroneous process from 
an undistributed major extreme in the premiss to 
the same distributed in the conclusion is manifest. 
Accordingly the following arguments are totally 
incorrect : 

Some of the older strata of the earth are not 
characterized by animal remains ; Several of the 
superior strata are strongly characterized by them; 
therefore some of these are not to be classed among 
the older strata. 

Some strictly virtuous men possess qualities which 
render them unpleasant companions; Some wealthy 
pcrsons are not strictly virtuous ; consequently some 
wealthy persons do not possess those qualities which 
render them unpleasant companions. 
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8. Si prcemissarum altera particularis sit, 
conclusio quoque particularis est. Sit enim 1°. 
Prsemissarum altera particularis affirmativa : 
Ergo in illa nec extremum suum nec medium 
distribuitur : Ergo medium distribuitur in re- 
liqua, quae etiam Universalis est, sitque (1.) 
Affirmativa: Ergo in illa medium subjicitur, 
et extremum medio attributum non distribui- 
twr : Ergo neutrum ewtremorum distribuitur 
in pnemissis: Ergo neutrum in conclusione: 
Ergo conclusio particularis affirmativa est. Sit 
(2.) Negativa: Ergo conclusio negativa: sed 
debet habere extremum non distributum: Ergo 
particularis negativa est. 

Sit 2°. Praemissarum altera particularis ne- 
gativa : Ergo reliqua Universalis affirmativa : 
Ergo in praemissis duo tantum termini distri- 
buuntur : Ergo conclusio habet extremum non 
distributum : Ergo cum negativa sit, erit etiam 
particularis. 

l£ one of the premises be particular, the other 
must be universal. 

The particular premiss must be either affirmative 
or negative. If it be affirmative, the universal pre- 
miss may be either affirmative or negative. If it 
be negative, the universal premiss must be affirma- 
tive. Hence arise three forms in which the pre- 
mises may occur ; namely, (1.) A. I. or I. A. ; (2.) 
E.F.; and(3.) A. O. or O. A. 

(1.) If the premises areboth affirmative; the par- 
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ticular does not distribute either of its extremes, 
and the universal distributes only its subject; this 
distributed subject must therefore be the middle 
term. Consequently neither of the extremes of the 
question are distributed in the premises; therefore 
they must not be distributed in the conclusion ; 
a limitation which is incompatible with any other 
species of proposition than the partkular affirma- 
tive. Of this kind therefore the conclusion must be. 
Thus, 



A. MedP Maj. 
I. Min. Med. 
I. Min. Maj. 



I. Med. Maj. 
A. MedP Min. 
I. Min. Maj. 



All minerals are fossils; but some of the most 
useful substances in existence are minerals: there- 
fore some of the most useful subsiances in existence 
arefossils. 

Some recreations are necessary to the preservation 

of our health and spirits ; all recreations however 

are liable to be carried to excess ; so that some 

things liable to be carried to excess are necessary 

for the preservation ofour health and spirits. 

(2.) If the antecedent consists of a particular 
affirmative and an universal negative premiss, the 
former distributes neither term; the latter distributes 
both : of which, one is necessarily the middle term, 
and the other is one of the extremes of the question. 
Therefore only one extreme can be distributed in 
the conclusion. But the negative premiss requires 
a negative conclusion ; and a negative proposition 
distributing only one extreme must be particular. 

E. MedP MajP E. MajP MedP 

I. Min. Med. I. Min. Med. 

O. Min. MajP O. Min. MajP 

Upright and honest men ought nevcr to be treated 
with contempt: Some men of very mean attainments 
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and weak judgment are upright and honest ; there- 
fore some men of mean attainments and weak judg- 
ment ought not to be treated with contempt. 

(3.) If the premises are O and A, they contain 
two distributed terms ; of which one being the mid- 
dle term, it remains that one only can be an extreme 
of the question; consequently only one distributed 
extreme is admissible into the conclusion. But the 
conclusion must be negative (on account of the ne- 
gative premiss), and therefore, with that limited 
distribution, it can be no other than particular. 



A. Maj. D Med. 
O. Min. MedP 
O. Min. Maj.D 



O. Med. MajP 
A. Med.t* Min. 
O. Min. MajP 



All real virtues are consistent with truth; but 
there are some kinds of candour which are not con- 
sistent with truth ; therefore some kinds of candour 
are not real virtues. 

These two rules are corollaries from the fourth ; 
since an universal conclusion cannot be inferred 
from a particular premiss without an illicit process 
of one of the extremes. As, Some good men have 
been drowned ; but no pirates are good men ; there- 
fore no pirates have been drowned. They might 
therefore have been conveniently appended to the 
fourth rule; were it not that the arguments by which 
they are established require the previous knowledge 
of the rules concerning negative propositions. It 
was consequently necessary that those should have 
the precedence. 

Quod si Conclusio particularis sit, non ne- 
cesse est praemissarum alteram particularem 
esse. Fieri enim potest, ut instituto meo suf- 
iiciat subalternata, quando subalternans potuit 
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inferri. Et cum illae sint simul verae, liberum 
est utramvis inferre. Quanquam stricte lo- 
quendo, argumentatio non est accurata; nam 
subalternatae veritas non immediate deducitur 
ew prcBmisdiSy sed ex subalternante. 

Although a particular premiss requires a parti- 
cular conclusion, it does not follow reciprocally, that 
a particular cooclusion requires a particular premiss. 
For instance, 

Whatever wholly engrosses the soul renders men 
incapable ofjudging correctly concerning any future 
pleasure or pain: But all present experience ofplea- 
sure or pain wkolly engrosses the soul: Therefore 
some present experience of pleasure or pain renders 
men incapable ofjudging correctly concerning those 
which arefuture, 

This syllogism is not incorrect as to form ; yet 
the more immediate conclusion from the premises 
would be, Therefore efery present experience of 
pleasure or pain renders men incapable, &c. ; whence 
the subalternate, some present experience, &c. is to 
he inferred by the laws of opposition. 

But if only the particular conclusion be required, 
it is more judicious to lay down in the premises no 
more than is necessary to authorize that concluskm. 
To do otherwise is to afford to an opponent a need- 
less opportunity to cavih In the above instance it 
may be objected to the minor premiss, that it is not 
true that all present experience of pleasure wholly 
engrosses the mind; and the objection, though in 
reality it does not affect the argument, may ap- 
pear so to do to superficial readers or hearers, and 
may, at the least, divert the attention from the 
pith and force of the argument. This inconvenience 
may be avoided by adopting the particular for the 
univcrsal premiss ; thus, It generally occurs, (or, 
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it often occurs, or it sometimes occurs,) that present 
experience of pleasure wholly engrosses the soul ; 
and therefore such present experience generally (or 
often, or sometimes) renders us incapable ofjudging 
correctly conceming future pleasure or pain. 

Two universal propositions may however bear 
such a relation to each other as will authorize no 
more than a particular inference: as, 

All the stars are more distantfrom us than we are 
from the sun ; But all the stars shed some degree of 
light on the earth; Therefore some things which 
shed a degree of light on the earth are more distant 
from us than we arefrom the sun. 

An universal conclusion (all things which shed 
lighty &c.) would offend against the fourth rule, 
by distributing the minor extreme when not dis- 
tributed in its premiss. Yet. the true conclusion 
(some things which shed light, &c.) might be drawn, 
if either of the premises were expressed particu- 
larly. As the argument stands, the minor premiss 
is exposed to the objection that there are probably 
many stars the Hght of which has not yet reached 
the earth ; which objection could not apply to it if 
thus expressed ; 

AU the stars are more distant from us than we are 

from the sun ; but some (or many) slars shed light on 

tke earth; therefore some (or many) things rvhich 

shed light on the earth are more distant from us than 

rve arefrom the sun. 

Particular terms vary much in their extent. And 
(on the same principle on which the conclusion must 
not distribute a term which is not distributed in the 
premiss) it is inaccurate to admit any particular 
term in the conclusion in a more extensive applica- 
tion than that in which it had been employed in the 
premiss. If however the limitation be expressed, 
the limited term assumes the character of a singular 
word. For instance, 
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All practices condemned in Scripturc should be 
avoided; But many praclices prevalent among men 
are condemned in Scripture: Therefore many 
practices prevalent among men should be avoided. 
That is, A multitude of practices, &c. as a singular 
term. 

AU animals mhich have gills arefishes ; 
Most qfthe inhabitants qf the ocean have gills : 
Therefore mosl of the inhabitanls of the ocean are 
fishes. 

Nero rvas cruel ; but he rvas also a musician; 
therefore a musician (some one musician) tvas cruel. 



Syllogismi generales regulas complectitur 
hoc tetrastichon. 

Distribuas medium ; nec quartus terminus 
adsit : 

Utraque nec praemissa negans, nec particu- 
laris: 

Sectetur partem conclusio deteriorem : 

Et non distribuat, nisi cum premissa, ne- 
getve. 

The first of these lines expresses the substance 
of the first three rules above given ; the second line 
refers to the fifth and seventh rules ; the third to 
the first branch of the sixth rule and to tlie eighth 
rule; and the last line to the fourth rule and to the 
latter part of the sixth. The expression of the third 
line is derived from a fancied superiority of universal 
propositions over particulars ; and of affirmatives 
over negatives. 

All these rules of structure are nothing more 
than the application of the two primary canoog to 
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particular cases. For they simply amount to this, 
tbat when those circumstances occur which are pro- 
hibited by the rules, there is no comparison of two 
object8 with a third term, with which both agree, 
or with which one agrees and the other disagrees. 
Consequently, the arguments in support of these 
rules consist solely in an appeal to those canons. 

The best means of familiarizing the mind with 
these rules is to apply them in the examination of 
syllogisms. And for this purpose it may be most 
convenient to adopt the following method. Obtain 
a definite apprehension of the question, or proposi- 
tion to be proved; and of its component parts or 
extremes. Then trace the middle term, or hinge 
on which the argument turns. Reject needless 
words, reduce synonymous expressions to the same 
form, and supply whatever is elliptically left to the 
judgment of the reader or hearer. Having thus 
reduced the material argument into a formal syllo- 
gism; first, observe whether the terms are correct 
both as to number and sense; (rules 1. and 3.) 
and whether the propositions are correct as to 
number. (rule 2.) Then, compare the syllogism 
with the rules concerning particular and negative 
propositions ; (rules 5 — 8.) and lastly, examine the 
distribution of the middle term, (rule 3.) and of the 
extremes, (rule 4.) 

For example, let the following material argument 
be given : 

Confidence in promises is essential to the inter- 
course of human life. But there could be no con- 
fidence in promises, if men were not obliged to 
perform them. The obligation therefore to per- 
form promises is essential, to the same ends, and 
in the same degree. (Paley.) 

Here the question or problem is, The obligation 
to perform promises is essential to the intercourse 

Q 
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of human life. The term of comparison is« (net, 
confidence in promises, but) a quality necessary to 
create conjidence in promises ; fox the middle clause 
of the above sentence is equivaleat to, The objiga- 
tion to perform promises is necessary to create con- 
fidence in promises. Therelbre the major premiss 
is, Whatever is necessary to create confidence in 
promises is essential to the intercourse qf human 
life: which is implied in the firat clause. The 
formal syllogism is as follows : 

Whatever is necessary to create confidence in 
promises is essential to the intercourse of hujnan 
life ; but the Migation to perform promises is ne* 
cessary to create confidence i» promises ; therefore, 
the obligation to perform promises is essential to 
the intercourse of human life. 

In whicb, (lst,) the terms are correct in sease 
and number ; (2dly,) the propositions are correct in 
number and arrangement; (3dly,) the rules of ne- 
gative and particular propositions are not violated ; 
(4thly,) the middle term is once distributed; and 
(lastly,) the minor extreme, which is distributed in 
the conclusion, is also distributed in its premiss. 

Again ; let this argument be examined : 

The care of the poor ought to be the principal 
object of all laws ; for this plain reason, that the 
rich are able to take care of themselves. (Paley.) 

Here the question or problem may be stated 
thus : The poor ought to be the principal object 
of care in all laws. The reason given is, The rich 
are able to take care of themselves, But tbas is 
not, in fact, the true reason, but another proposi- 
tion which is (not necessarily, but by virtue of the 
connexion in which it stands) implied in it, namely» 
The rich alone are able to take care of themselves ; 
that is, the not-rich, or the poor, are mable to take 
care of themselves. The argument further proceeds 
on the supposition that every reader will sponta- 
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aeously feel that They who are unable to take care 
qfthemselves ought te be the principal object ofcare 
in all laws. The syllogism therefore is : 

They who are unable to take care of themselves 
ought to be the principal object pf care in all laws : 
but the poor are unable to take care of themselves: 
therefore the poor ought to be the principal object 
of care in all laws, 

Which syllogism will be found consistent with 
each of the above general rules. 

Several syllogisms both correct and incorrect are 
given, for the sake of practice, at the close ef the 
Appendix. 



§. 4. De Modis SyUogismorum. 

SUPEREST per basce regulas inquirere, 
quot modis componi possunt tres propositiones 
de inesse, ut syllogismum conficiant* Qua in 
inquisitione duo spectanda sunt : 

1. Modus, sive legitima determinatio propo- 
sitwmum secundum quantitatem et qualitatem. 

3. Figura, sive legitima dispoeiiio medii cum 
partibus quaestionis. 

That which renders the tnind acquainted with 
its own powers is highly beneficial, Metaphysical 
studies render the mind acquainted with its own 
powers; therefore metaphysical studies are highly 
beneficial. 

]. To describe this syltogism as having the 
middle term employed as the suhject of the major 
extreme, and predicated of the minor extreme» is 
to designate it by the figure to which it belongs. 
For such a description points out the arrangement. 
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of the middle term with the two extremes or parte 
of the questioo or conclusion ; which constitutes 
thejigure of a syllogism. 

2. To describe the same syllogism as consisting 
of three universal affirmative propositions, is to 
state its mode; that is, the proper designation of 
the propositions according to their quantity and 
essential qaality. 



Modi sunt in universum 64. Nam, ut 
supra ostensum est, ad syllogismum faciunt 
propositiones tantum quatuor, A. E. I. O. 
Quare ooncipi potest quadruplex tantum major 
in syllogismo ; cuilibet vero majori quadruplex 
tantum minor adjungi: unde 16 paria prae- 
missarum : et singulis premissis quadruplex 
tantum conclusio; unde 64 Modi syllogismo- 
rum. 

AAA. AAE. AAI. AAO. *AEA. AEE. AEI. 
AEO. *AIA. AIE. AII. AIO. *AOA. AOE. AOI. 

AOO. 

EAA. EAE. eai. EAO. # eea. eee. eei. 
EEO. *EIA. eie. eii. EIO. *eoa. eoe. eoi. 

EOO. 

IAA. IAE. IAI. IAO. *IEA. IEE. IEI. IEO. 
# IIA. IIE. III. IIO. # IOA. IOE. IOI. IOO; 

OAA. OAE. OAI. OAO. *OEA. OEE. OEI. 
OEO. *OIA. OIE. OII. OIO. *00A. OOE. OOI. 
000. 
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This table represents all the possibfo modes ra 
which any three out of the four kinds of proposi- 
tions can be placed together. The majority of 
them however must be inadmissible unless common 
sense were banished from the art of reasontng ; for 
the rules of structure are nothing more than an 
arrangement of the dictates of common sense. The 
change of type distinguishes those of the combi- 
nations which produce correct syllogisms. 



Ex his excluduntur sedecim per regulam 
5. propter praemissas negantes, viz. EEA. 
EEE. EEI. EEO. *EOA. EOE. EOL EOO. 
*OEA. OEE. OEI. OEO. *OOA. OOE. 
OOI. OOO. Duodecim per reg. 7. propter 
premissas particulares, viz. IIA. IIE. III. IIO. 
*IOA. IOE. IOI. IOO. *OIA. OIE. 011. 
OIO. Duodecim per reg. 6. quia praemissa- 
rum altera negat, sed non conclusio, viz. 
AEA. AEI. AOA. AOI. *EAA. EAI. EIA. 
EII. *IEA. IEI. *OAA. OAL Octo per reg. 
8. quia praemissarum altera particularis est, 
sed non conclusio, viz. AIA. AIE. AOE. 
*EIE. *IAA. IAE. IEE. *OAE. Quatuor 
per reg. 6. quia conclusio negativa est sed 
neutra praemissarum, viz. AAE. AAO. AIO. 
*IAO. Denique unus per reg. 4. propter pro- 
oessum vitiosum, viz. IEO. 

Excluduntur igitur in universum modi 53 

= 16 + 12+13+8 + 4+1; e quibu» multi 

Q2 
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contra plures regulas peccant, quamvis una 
tantum notetur. 

Supersunt (64 — 53=) 11 modi ad syllo- 
gismum utiles, viz. AAA. AAI. AEE. AEO. 
AII. AOO. »EAE. EAO. EIO. *IAI. *OAO. 

Every correct syllogistic argument is reducible to 
a form corresponding with one or other of these 
eleven modes. 



§. 5. Figurce Syllogismorum. 

FlGURiE Syllogismorum sunt quatuor. Nam 
Medium, quod cum utroque extremo compa- 
ratur, vel 1. subjicitur majori et tribuitur mi- 
nori, et fit Jigura prima ; vel % tribuitur utri- 
que, et fit secunda ; vel 8. subjicitur utrique, 
et fit tertia; vel 4. tribuitur majori et subjicitur 
minori, et fit quarta. Quse omnia sequenti 
schemate declarantur. 

Dispositio trium terminorum, scilicet majoris 

A. medii B, minoris C ; in Figurd 

U. 2K 8*. 4^. 

B. A. A. B. B. A. A. B. 

C. B. C. B. B. C. B. C. 
C. A. C. A. C. A. C. A. 



Fig. 1. 
Med. Maj. 
Mfa. Med. 
Min. Maj\ 



Fig. 2. 
Maj. Med. 
Miu. Med. 
Min. MaJ. 



Fig. 3. 
Med. Maj. 
Med. Min. 
Mm Maj. 



Fig. 4. 
Maj. Med. 
Med. Min. 
Min. Maj. 
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The figures are not arbitrarily arranged, but ac- 
cording to the frequency of their use. The first 
figure is of the greatest practical utility ; the fourth 
is of the least, or rather, of none. Of the other 
two, the second is of more frequent occurrence and 
admits more extensive conclusions than the third. 

Quare quaelibet figura excludit adhuc quin- 
que modos : nempe, 

1. Propter medium non distributum : Prima 
duos IAL OAO. Secunda quatuor AAA. 
AAI. AII. IAI. Quarta duos AII. AOO. 

% Propter processum majoris illicitum : 
Prima et Tertia tres AEE. AEO. AOO. Se- 
cunda et Quarta OAO. 

3. Propter processum minoris illicitum : 
Tertia et Quarta duos AAA. EAE. 

It is obvioua that the distribution of the terms 
must be affected by their arrangement; so that a 
mode which is correct under one figure will not be 
so under another. For example, let the mode AAA 
be successively applied to each of the figures. 

1. They who participate in the security of life 
and property conferred by a well-arranged system of 
government are bound by the stronyest obligations to 
contribute to the maintenance qf that government ; 
But all Englishmen participate in that security ; 
Therefore all Englishmen are bound to eontribute to 
the maintenance of government. 

2. All the moral virtues are habits; But skill 
in the operations of any mechanical art is a habit-, 
Consequently skill in the operations of any mechani- 
cal art is a moral virtue. 

3« All ostriches have short wings unsnited for 
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fiight; Butall ostriches are kmd-birds; Therefore 
all land-birds kave short wings unsuited for fiight. 

4. Coal is a stratum of the earth containing tnttch 
vegetable matter ; But tvhatever strata contain vege- 
iable matter are of a later formation than granite ; 
Therefore whatever is of a laier formation ihan 
granite is coaL 

The syllogism in the first figure is correct. That 
in the second figure is incorrect 9 for the middle term 
is not distributed. The syllogisms in the third and 
fowrth figures are incorrect, on accouirt of the illicit 
process of the minor extreme. And a comparison 
of these errors with the particular disposition of the 
terms will evince that they belong, not merely to 
the syllogisms adduced, but to any syllogisms in 
those figures consisting of three universal affirma- 
tive propositions ; tbat is, in the mode A AA. 

In like manner each of the modes, except EIO 
and EAO, wiil be found inaccurate in one or more 
figures. 

Supersunt Modi certo et necessario conclu- 
dentes 24 ; sex in qualibet Figura. 

In Figurd I. 

bAr Omne B est A. 

6A Omne C est B: Ergo 

rA Omne C est A. 

cE Nullum B est A. 

IA Omne C est B: Ergo 

rEnt Nutlum C est A. 

dA Omne B est A. 
rl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 
I Aliquod C est A. 
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/E Nullum B est A. 
rl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne B est A. 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

1 Aliquod C est A. 

E Nullum B est A. 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

1. Barbara. 

Those who derive benefit from every exertion of 
their industry are more likely to be industrious than 
labourers employed by the day; Journeymen who 
work by the piece derive benefit from every exertion 
of their industry ; Therefore journeymen who work 
by the piece are more likely to be industrious than 
labburers employed by the day. 

2. Celarent. 

No real hardship upon individuals should be au- 
thorized by legislative enactment; The impress of 
sailors is a real hardship upon individuals ; There- 
fore the impress of sailors should not be authorized 
by legislative enactment. 

3. Darii. 

Every thing which obstructs the free course of 
justice deserves the reprobation of the virtuous; 
There are modes of enforcing the strict letter of the 
law, which obstruct the free course of justice ; 
Therefore there are modes of enforcing the strict 
letter of the law which deserve the reprobation of 
the virtuous. 
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4. Ferio. 

Those who endure dangers and fece death merely 
for the sake of aoquiring glory to themselves, with- 
out being influenced by any desire to benefit their 
country, are not possessed of true fbrtitude ; But 
it cannot be denied that several of the heroes of 
antiquity endured dangers and faced death merely 
for the sake of acquiring glory to themselves, with- 
out being influenced by any desire to benefit their 
country; Consequently, several of the heroes of 
antiquity were not possessed of true fortitude. 

5. AAI. 

Every thing which belongs to man is imperfect ; 
All the arts of civilization are of human invention ; 
Therefore some of [pr, all] the arts of civilization 
are imperfect. 

6. EAO. 

No change of place can satisfy the discontented ; 
AU expeditions to foreign countries consist in change 
of place; Therefore some expeditions to foreign 
countries do not satisfy the discontented ; [pr, no 
expeditions, &c.] 



In Figurd II. 

cEs Nullum A est B. 

A Omne C est B : Ergo 

rE Nullum C est A. 

cAm Omne A est B. 

Es Nullum C est B: Ergo 

trEs Nullum C est A. 
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/Es Nullum A eat B. 
tl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 
nO Aliquod C non est A. 

bAr Omne A est B. 
Ok Aliquod C non est B : Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A. 

£ Nullum A est B. 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B. 

E Nullum C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

1. Cesare. 

No conscientiou» peraon wiWuIly violates a solemn 
engagement ; Every careless clergyman wilfully vio- 
lates a solemn engagement: Therefore no careless 
clergyman is a conscientious person. 

2. Camestres. 

AU those who are qualified for sea-service must 
possess some knowledge of the arts of navigation ; 
Mere ialand watermen do not possess any know- 
ledge of the arts of navigation : Therefore mere 
inland watermen are not qualified for sea-service. . 

3. Festino. 

No man of sound sense can despise tbe study of 
the classics ; Some modern pretepders to literature 
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do, however, despise the study of the classics: There- 
fore some modern pretenders to literature are not 
men of sound sense. 

4. Baroko. 

AU the fixed stars emit light from themselves; 
Yet there are some of the heavenly bodies which do 
not emit light from themselves : Therefore some of 
the heavenly bodies are not fixed stars. 

5. EAO. 

Nothing unchangeable is imperfect ; But all hu- 
man laws are imperfect : Consequently some human 
laws are not [pr, no human laws are] unchange- 
able. 

6. AEO. 

All brutes are destitute of reason and speech ; 
Men, on the contrary, are not destitute of those 
valuable gifts : Whence it is to be safely inferred 
that some men are not [or 9 no men are] brutes. 



In Figurd III. 

dAr Omne B est A. 

Ap Omne B est C : Erga 

tl Aliquod C est A. 

/E/ Nullum B est A. 

Ap Omne B est C : Erga 

tOn Aliquod C non est A. 

dls Aliquod B est A. 

Am Omne B est C: Ergo 

I* Aliquod C est A. 
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bOk Aliquod B non est A. 
Ar Omne B est C: Ergo 
dO Aliquod C non est A. 

dAt Omne B est A. 
I* Aliquod B est C : Ergo 
I Aliquod C est A. 

/Er Nullum B est A. 
Is Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
On Aliquod C non est A. 

1. Darapti. 

To be ashamed of one*s birth, profession, or rank 
m life, bas been represented as tbe result of mo- 
desty ; whereas in reality it is a symptom of pride. 
So that even tbat which is a symptom of pride has 
been represented as the result of modesty. 

2. Disamis. 

Some practices whicb the divine law allows are 
under particular circumstances inexpedient; All 
practices whicb the divine law allows are in them- 
selves consistent witb holiness: Therefore some 
things in themselves consistent with holiness are 
under particular circumstances inexpedient. 

3. Datisi. 

Every kind of pride is wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of true religion; Yet there are several 
kinds of pride which are bigbly commended by the 
world : Therefore there are feeliugs highly com- 
mejided by tbe world which are wholly inconsistent 
with the spirit of true religion, 

R 
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4. Felapton. 

No conspiracies against the liberty of the country 
lay any just obligation on the conscience ; AU such 
conspiracies however have the nature of contracts : 
Therefore some contracts do not lay any just obliga- 
tion on the conscience. 

5. Bokardo. 

Some compositions of an imitative nature, cal- 
culated by sublimity of idea and beauty of diction 
to expand and delight the mind and to excite every 
noble passion, are not written in verse; AU such 
compositions however are justly called poems: 
Therefore some works justly called poems are not 
written in verse. 

6. Ferison. 

No prejudices are compatible with a state of per- 
fection; But some prejudices are innocent: There- 
fore some innocent things are not compatible with a 
state of perfection. 

In Figurd IV. 

brAm Omne A est B. 
An Omne B est C: Ergo 
tlp Aliquod C est A. 

cArn Omne A est B. 
Ew Nullum B est C: Ergo 
E« Nullum C est A. 

dlm Aliquod A est B. 
Ar Omne B est C: Ergo 
Is Aliquod C est A. 
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/Es Nullum A est B. 
Ap Omne B est C : Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A. 

frEs Nullum A est B. 

I* Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
On Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B. 

£ Nullum B est C: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

1. Bramantip. 

All diamonds consist of carbon ; but all carbon is 
combustible : Therefore some combustible substances 
are diamonds. 

2. Camenes. 

All the planets are opaque bodies; No opaque 
bodies are capable of transmitting light in any 
otber way tban by reflection : Therefore bodies ca- 
pable of transmitting light in any other way than by 
reflection are not planets. 

3. Dimaris. 

Some of the inhabitants of the sea have antennae 
and horny jointed legs; but all animals of this 
description are insects: Therefore some insects are 
inhabitants of the sea. 

4. Fesapo. 

No vice is to be admitted as a species of relax- 
ation suited to a Christian ; Every species of relax- 
ation suited to a Christian consists of a cessation 
from ordinary occupations: Therefore some cessation 
from ordinary occupations is not vice. 
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5. Fresison. 

No fallacious argument is a legitimate mode of 
persuasion; Some legitimate modes of persuasion 
fail of producing acquiescence : Therefore some argu- 
ments which fail of producing acquiescence are not 
fallacious arguments. 

6. AEO. 

AU dogs are quadrupeds ; but no quadrupeds are 
fishes : Therefore some fishes are not (rather, no 
fishes are) dogs. 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque, prioris : 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko, secund* : 
Tertia, Darapti, Disamis 9 Datisi 9 Felapton, 
Bokardo, Ferison, habet : Quarta insuper addit 
Bramantipf Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fre- 

sison: 
Quinque Subalterni, totidem Generalibtcs orti, 
Nomen habent nulhim, nec, si bene colligis, 

usum. 

These lines serve as a memoria technica, to fix on 
the mind without much trouble the various forms of 
correct argument, and with them, the rules which 
follow on the subject of reduction of syllogisms. The 
examples of those modes in which a subaltemate 
conclusion is given instead of an universal are suffi- 
cient to shew their inutility. See also the observ- 
ations on the etghth rule of structure, page 166 9 
167. 
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§. 6. De Modorum Demonstratione. 

ATQUE omnes quidem 24 eatenus concludere, 
quod in iis convenientia vel dissidium extremo- 
rum certo atque necessario colligatur, ex Frin- 
cipiis Syllogisticis abunde constat» 

For it has been before observed, that every syllo- 
gism by which an affirmative conclusion is esta- 
blished is an application of the first canon or gene- 
ral principle; (p. 143.) and that every syllogism in 
which a negative conclusion is inferred is an appli- 
cation of the second canon. (p. 144.) 

Quod optime demonstrat Aristoteles ad hunc 
modum. 

Statuit primo Theorema, quod Scholastici 
vocant Dictum de Omni et Nullo ; scil. " Quod 
" praedicatur Universaliter de alio, (i. e. de ter- 
" mino distributo,) sive affirmative, sive nega- 
" tive, predicatur similiter de omnibus sub eo 
" contentis. ,w 

Admisso hoc Theoremate (quod awioma 
sponte perspicuum est) constat una, modos 
quatuor priores in prima\ certo atque necessa- 
rio concludere. Nam eorum major ostendit 
maju8 ewtremum proedicari de medio distru 
buto; et minor, minus ewtremum sub medio 
contineru 

The first figure consists in the application of some 

r2 
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general principle to a subordinate case. It is, for 
instance, a general principle in which most persons 
will acquiesce, that, No system which is impractica- 
ble in a large community is intended to be of uni- 
versal obligation. But, the system of community 
of goods is an especial case subordinate to the sub- 
ject laid down, namely, Systems impracticable in a 
large community. The original principle will there- 
fore be correctly applied to it ; namely, Community 
of goods is not a system intended to be of universal 
obligation. 

The fundamental axiom of the first figure is 
usually thus expressed : " Whatever may be either 
" affirmatively or negatively predicated of any uni- 
" versal or distributed term, may be predicated in 
" the same manner (that is, affirmed or denied re- 
" spectively) concerning every thing comprehended 
" under that term." 

Thus if the quality or attribute implied by the 
word habits is affirmed of all virtues universally ; 
and if prudence, or justice, or benevolence, or pa- 
tience, or temperance, is comprehended under the 
term virtue ; then habits may also be affirmatively 
predicated of each of these. The syllogism there- 
fore will be in this form ; 

All virtues are habits ; 

Prudence £or, justice, or benevolence, or patience, 
or temperance'] is a virtue : 

Therefore prudence [or Justice, or benevolence 9 or 
patience, or temperance] is a habit. 

Again, in the following syllogism, 
Quod bonum, id certe utile ; 
Quod honestum, id bonum ; Ergo 
Quidquid honestum, id utile : 
The majo extreme utile is, in the major premiss, 
predicated universally and affirmatively of bonum; 
but the minor term honestum is declared in the 
minor premiss to be comprehended under bonum ; 
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therefore utile is predicated in the same manner, 
that is, affirmatively, of honestum; in other words, 
it is inferred that quidquid honestum est y id utile. 

Quod contra naturam est, id non est utile : 
Hominem hominis incommodo suum augere commo- 

dum est contra naturam : 

Ergo, hominem hominis incommodo suum augere 

commodum non est utile. 

The major extreme, utile, is, as stated in the 
major premiss, predicated universally, negatively, 
of quod contra naturam est, which is the middle 
term ; but the minor extreme, hominem hominis in- 
commodo suum augere commodum, is stated in its 
premiss to be comprised under that middle term : 
therefore the major extreme is predicated negatively 
concerning the minor extreme. 

It is obvious that the major premiss in this figure, 
inasmuch as it lays down a general principle, must 
be an universal proposition ; and that the minor, 
since its office is to assert the subordination of the 
minor term to the middle term, must be affirm- 
ative. 



Quare, Modi quatuor predicti nihilo penitus 
indigent quo necessitas conclusionis appareat, 
praeter ea qua? in pramissis posita sunt : et 
proinde quatuor illi sunt prce cceteris evidentes. 
Nam cseteri omnes aliquo vel aliquibus egent, 
quae, utcunque per praemissas necessaria, in 
Syllogismo tamen non exprimuntur. Quare 
illos Aristoteles perfectos 9 hos imperfectos dicit ; 
Scholastici directos y et indirectos vocant : quia 
per illos ad conclusionem, velut ad scopum, 
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recta itur ; per reliquos eodem perveniri potest, 
prius tamen alio deflectendum est. 

The illative force of syllogisms in the first four 
modes of the first figure has been already ahewn. 
But every correct argument in the other figures 
may be reduced to an equivalent syllogism in some 
one of these modes, by changing one or both of the 
premises into others of the same signification, so 
that the pair of premises thus obtained shall involve 
the principle of the first figure. For instance, the 
following is a syllogism in the second figure : 

No birds are viviparous animals ; 
Bats are viviparous animals ; therefore, 
Bais are not birds. 

But by substituting for the major premiss its 
simple converse, (which is necessarily implied in 
it,) the same argument may be thus, expressed in 
the first figure : 

No viviparous animals are birds ; 
Bats are viviparous animals ; iherefore 
Bais are noi birds. 

Again, it may be argued in the third figure, that, 

No dishonest measures are really expedient ; 

Bui some dishonesi measures bear the appearance 
of expediency ; 

Therefore some measures whieh bear the appear- 
ance ofexpediency are noi really expedienL 

To which the foliowing syllogism in the first 
figure is equivalent; being deduced from it only by 
the simple conversion of the minor premiss : 

No dishonest measures are really expedienl ; 

But some measures which bear the appearance of 
expediency are dishonest ; 

Therefore some measures which bear ihe appearance 
ofexpediency are not really expedient. 
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This process is denominated Reduction. It is 
usually applied to the purpose of demonstrating the 
correctness of the consequence (that is, the real de- 
pendence of the conclusion on the premises) in the 
modes of the three latter figures. And the evidence 
which is thus afforded is undoubtedly satisfactory. 

It is not however the only or the primary evi- 
dence of the correctness of these modes. Much 
less can it be supposed that they are in themselves 
less accurate forms of argument than those in the 
first figure ; or that their conclusions are authorized 
only because they imply certain corresponding forms 
in that figure : although this erroneous apprehension 
has given occasion to the names imperfect, indirect, 
and inevident, by which they are usually distin- 
guished. If indeed such a distinction were founded 
on truth, the first figure would always be the most 
natural form of an argument, which is not the case. 
The following argument, for instance, is in the 
second figure, in Camestres ; a form of very firequent 
use; The real culprit has a deep scar on his left 
eheek ; hut the prisoner at the bar has no such mark 9 
and therefore is not the real culpriL But it can 
scarcely be supposed to owe its correctuess to the 
fact that its premises imply either of the following 
syllogisms, in the first figure ; 

No tnan who has a deep scar on his left cheek is 

the prisoner at the bar ; 
But the real culprit has a deep scar on his left 

cheek ; 
Therefore the real culprit is not the prisoner at 

the bar ; 

which conclusion implies its converse, 

Therefore the prisoner at the bar is not the real 
culprit. 

Or thus : 

None but a man who has a deep scar on his left 
cheek is the real culprit; 
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The prisoner at the bar has no deep scar on his 

left cheek ; 
The prisoner at the bar is not the real culprit. 

Common sense will at once suggest which is the 
more direct and evident mode of reasoning. 

In fact, each figure consists in the application of 
a distinct and independent axiom or general princi- 
ple. 

The principle of the first figure has been 
already stated. 

The principle of the segond figure is this: 
" Whatever universally comprehends any quality 
" differs from every thing which excludes that 
(( quality ; and, whatever universally exctudes a 
" quality, differs from every thing which comprehends 
" the same quality." Or it may be thus stated: 
" If any quality is universally predicable concern- 
" ing any thing or class of things, whatever does 
" not possess that quality is excluded from that 
" thing or clatss : and if a quality is universally 
" denied concerning any thing or class, whatever 
" possesses that quality must also be excluded from 
" the same." 

Thus, in the premises, All real nettles are pro- 
vided with stinging bristles; but the plant called 
dead-nettle is not promded with stinging bristles ; it 
is asserted that a certain quality (namely, the being 
provided voith stinging bristles) universally distin- 
guishes real nettles, but does not belong to the plant 
called dead-nettle. The inference is that these differ 
from each other; that is, The plant called dead- 
nettle is not the real nettle. 

Again, the premises, Real nettles have no blossom, 
but the plant called dead-nettle has blossoms, shew, 
that because real nettles universally exclude the 
quality of having blossoms, which quality is possessed 
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by dead-nettles, these classes differ from each other. 
The conclusion therefore is that the plant calied 
dead-nettle is not the real nettle. 

Again, if the quality of making good use of the 
knowledge acquired is universally characteristic of 
urise men ; and if there are learned men who do not 
possess the quality of making good use of tkeir ac- 
quired knowledge ; then those learned men destitute 
of that quality must be excluded from the whole 
class of the wise. Hence the argument, All wise 
men make good use of the knowledge they have ac- 
quired ; but some learned men do not so ; therefore 
some learned men are not wise. 

This principle can only prove disagreement of 
the extremes : and therefore the second figure ad- 
mits of none but negative concluswns ; and requires 
a negative premiss. The major premiss must also 
denote the entire comprehension or exclusion of the 
quality adduced ; that is, it must be universal. 

The principle of the third figure is this: " If 
'• two qualities co-exist in the same subject, (being 
" predicated of the same class, or portion of a class, 
" or individual,) it is thereby proved that they may 
" agree with each other. Or, if one is excluded 
" from, and the other exists in, the same subject, it 
" follows that they may differ from each other." 
The former case proves the qualities in question to 
be compatible with each other; the iatter proves 
them to be separable from each other. Hence the 
conclusions founded on this axiom are necessarily 
partictdar. And when the conclusion is negative, 
the major premiss (and not tne minor) must be 
negative; because the major term is denied of a 
portion of the minor terra ; so that the minor pre- 
miss must uniformly be ajffirmative. 

If, for example, the two qualities, responsibility 
and mortality, are amrmed to co-exist in the sub- 
ject, man, (as expressed by the premises, All men 
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are responsible; but all men are mortalj) then it 
must follow that, Some mortal beings are respon- 
sible: that is, mortality and responsibility are com- 
patible with each other. 

Again ; if, of the two qualities, virtue and re- 
sponsibility, the former is excluded from some men, 
and the latter belongs to the same some men t (wbich 
must be the case if it belongs to all men 9 ) then the 
quality of virtue is separable from that of responsi- 
bility: that is, if some men are not virtuous, and 
yet all men are responsible, it follows that some 
responsible beings are not virtuous. 

This figure frequently admits of a singular noun 
or an accumulation of singular nouns for tbe term 
of comparison : as, Elijah was translated from earth 
rvithoul experiencing death ; yet Elijah rvas a mere 
man ; iherefore a mere man may be translaled from 
earth rviihout experiencing death. Again, Meekness 
is compatible rvith fearlessness; for they rvere com- 
bined in the character of the great example of per- 
fection. Again; Even infidels have acknorvledged 
the purity of the moral precepts of Scripiure ; jfor 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hume have made such 
acknorvledgmenty and they are tvell knorvn to have 
been infidels. 

The principles of the fourth figurb are 
these : " If a class of things, or a part of a class, 
" is comprehended in another class, and this in a 
" third ; then the first class must comprehend some 
" individuals belonging to the third." Again, " if 
" one class universally excludes another, which is 
" wholly or partially comprehended under a third, 
" the first is partially excluded from the third." 
And vice-versa, " if one class is universally com- 
" prehended under another, from which a third is 
" wholly excluded, this third is wholly excluded 
" from the first." 

The first branch of this rule applies to the modes 
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Bramantip and Dimaris: the second to Fesapo 
and Fresison: and tbe third to Camenes. The 
tenns of the rule shew that this figure admits of 
no negative premiss unless it be universal, and of 
no universal conclusion unless it be negative. 
They shew also that this figure is of little if any 
practical use. 



Perfid igitur et reoocari atque reduci dici- 
mus indirectos, cum per modum aliquem di- 
rectum illationis suae vim demonstrant. Et 
definitur Reductio, imperfecti modi in perfec- 
tum mutatio, quo necessitas illationis fiat ex 
inevidenti evidens. Fiet autem, quando eviden- 
ter (h. e. in prima) ostenditur conclusionem 
vi praemissarum vel 1. talem esse ; vel 2. aliam 
esse non posse. Unde Reductio est vel osten- 
siva vel ad impossibile. 

Reduction is properly defined, " The change of a 
" syllogism in one figure into an equivalent syllo- 
" gism in another figure." 

But that branch of reduction which is employed 
to demonstrate the validity of the argument in the 
latter three figures by an appeal to tbe principle of 
the first figure is defined, as above, " The chang- 
" ing an indirect mode into a direct mode, for the 
" purpose of rendering evident the necessity of its 
" inference." 

1 . This reduction is ostensive or direct when the 
new premises in the first figure authorize either the 
identical conclusion of the original syllogism, or a 
conclusion from which the original conclusion can 
be legitimately inferred by conversion. 

s 
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2. The reduction is indirect or ad impossibile 
when the correctness of the conclusion is prored by 
tracing the contradiction and absurdity which wonld 
necessarily follow its denial. 

Utriusque praxin pro modis nominatis do- 
cent ipsa modorum nomina a scholasticis in 
hunc finem conficta. Nam in iis tres vocales 
sunt totidem propositiones syllogismi su& quan- 
titate et qualitate signatae. Consonae initiales 
B. C. D. F. notant modum primae, ad quein 
fit reductio. S. P. propositionem, quam vocalis 
proxime antecedens designat, esse in reduc- 
tione convertendam : S simpliciter ; P per acci- 
dens. M transponendas esse praemissas. K re- 
ductionem fieri vel per impossibile, i. e. pro 
praemissa, cujus symbolo adhseret, sumendam 
esse conclusionis contradictoriam ; vel ostensi- 
vam esse, i. e. ipsam"praemissam convertendam 
esse per Negationem : sed ut hoc rite fiat, 
necesse est pro Baroko substituas Fakoro, 
Dokamos pro Bokardo. Quibus ex praescripto 
factis, colligitur in prima conclusio vel expo- 
sitae eadem, vel eam inferens, vel praemissae 
contradictoria, ut in exemplo. 

cEs Nullum A est B 
Ar Omne C est B : Ergo 

E Nullum C est A. 
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§. 7. De Reductionis validitate. 

REDUCTIONIS ostensivae validitas sic os- 
tenditur. Ex praemissis reducendi, per con- 
versionem imperatam, necessario colliguntur 
prsemissse reducti : atque ex iis, per figuram 
primam, conclusio reducti: quae vel ipsa con- 
clusio reducendi erit, vel per Ulativam conver- 
aionemjiet. 

In ostensive reduction, the significant consonants 
attached to the vowels which symbolize the pre- 
mises imply directions to make the requisite changes. 
The new premises being thus obtained, the con- 
clusion 18 to be deduced immediately from them. 
The comparison of this new conclusion with that 
of the original syllogism affords the required evi- 
dence of validity. When no significant consonant is 
subjoined to the symbol of the conclusion, (as in 
Cesare, Felapton,} the two conclusions are tbe same. 
But when s or p follow the final vowel, the new 
conclusion will be found reducible to the original 
conclusion by simple or accidental conversion. 

For example : 

cEs Thefixed stars do not revolve about a centre ; 
A The planets revolve about a centre : Therefore^ 

rE The planets are notfixed stars. 

To illustrate the correctness of this method of 
reasoning, let the premises be so arranged, or 
changed for others equivalent to them, as to reduce 
them into the first figure. This will be effected by 
the simple conversion of the major premiss, as in- 
timated by the s annexed to its symbol. The new 
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premises, as the initial c denotes, will be in the mode 
Celarent: thus, 

No heavenly bodies which revolve about a centre 
are fixed stars; All planets are heavenly bodies 
which revolve about a centre : from which premises 
the conclusion must be, The planets are not fixed 
stars. 

Again; 
dA Every modification qfpride is sinful; 
tls Some modifications qf pride are approved and 

encouraged by the majority ofmankind. 
I Some things approved and encovraged by ihe 

majority of mankind are sinfuL 
In the name Datisi, the letter t has no symbolic 
meaning. The argument is thus reduced to Darii 
by the simple conversion of the minor premiss : 

Every modification of pride is sinful; Some things 
approved by the majority qfmankind are modifications 
qfpride: Therefore some things approved by the ma- 
jority qfmankind are sinful. 

Again, let the following syllogism be given : 
/E Polished brass is not gotd; 

lAp Polished brass gUtters : 

tOn Not-all that glitters is gold. 

Here, the letters l, t 9 n, are not symbolic. P de- 
notes the conversion per accidens of the minor pre- 
miss, to the symbol of which it is annexed. This 
single change reduces the premiss into the mode 
Ferio: thus; Polished brass is not gold; but some 
things which glitter are polished brass. And the 
evident conclusion is the same ; Some things which 
glitter are not gold. 

Again; 
frEs Reason is not instinct ; 

Is Instinct is a kind ofnatural sagacity : 

On Some kind ofnatural sagacity is not reason. 

82 
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Thus reduced to Ferio : 

Instinct is not reason; Some kind of natural 
sagacity is instinct: Therefore some kind of natural 
sagacity is not reason. 

Again; 

dls Some acts qffriendship militaie against jus- 

tice ; 
Am AU acts of friendship appear virtuous and 

splendid to the thougktless : Therefore, 
Is Some tkings rvhich appear virtuous and splen- 
did to tke tkougktless militaie against 
justice. 

The significative consonants which aflfect these 
premises are s and m. The latter teaches that the 
premises are to be transposed. The former shews 
that the simple converse of the major premiss is to 
constitute the new minor premiss. These changes 
produce the following premises in the first figure 
in Darii: 

All acts offriendskip appear virtuous and splendid 
to tke tkoughtless : Some acts whick militate against 
justice are acts of friendship. From these new pre- 
mises the direct conclusion is, Some acts which mi- 
litate against justice appear virtuous and splendid to 
the thougktless. Of which the original conclusion 
is the simple converse; as the final s in Disamis 
intimated. Thus that conclusion and the mode in 
which it is drawn are shewn to be valid. 

Again ; 

cAm Tke passions are common to brutes ; 

TLs Tke virtues are not common io brutes : 

trEs The virtues are not passions. 

Thus reduced to Celarent: 

No qualities common to brutes are virtues; Tke 
passions are qualities common to brutes: Tkerefore 
tke passions are not virtues. 
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Again; 

brkm Worldly honourt are transient vanities ; 
A» Transient vanities are sources qf certain 

disappointment : Therefore 
tlp Some sources of certain disappointment are 
rvorldly honours, 

The transposition of the preraises produces the 
following new antecedent, in Barbara : 

All transient vanities are sources qfcertain disap* 
pointment ; Worldly honours are transient vanities. 
The conclusion from which premises is ; Worldly 
honours are sources of certain disappointment : of 
which the original conclusion is the converse per 
accidens; and is therefore implied in it. 

Another method of ostensive reduction, namely, by 
negative or contrapository conversion, is applicable to 
the two modes Baroko and Bokardo. It is accom- 
plished by substituting for the major premiss its 
negative converse; to which, in Bokardo, must be 
added the transposition of the preraises. This pro- 
cess may be symbolized by the names Fakoro, in- 
stead of Baroko ; and Dokamos, instead of Bokardo. 

Let the following be a syllogism in Baroko : (that 
is, Fakoro:) 

Prqfitable property will produce an income more 
than sufficient to replace the expenses attendant on 
it ; But some coal-mines will not produce such an 
income : Therefore some coal-mines are not profitable 
property. 

By converting the major premiss by contraposition, 
the minor premiss is rendered affirmative, (the ne- 
gative particle being combined with the predicate,) 
and the new syllogism is in Ferio. Thus: What- 
soever will not produce an income more than suf- 
ficient to replace the expenses attendant on it is not 
profitable property; But some coal-mines will not 
produce such an income : Therefore some coal-mines 
are not profitable property. 
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Again, let the following syllogism in Bokardo, 
that is, Dokamos, be given to be reduced. 

Some acts ofinjustice are not cognizable by human 
laws; 

AU acts ofinjustice are social evils; 

Therefore some social evils are not cognizable by 
human laws. 

By converting the major premiss by contraposition, 
and transposing the premises, a syllogism is formed 
in Darii; thus, 

All acts ofinjustice are social evils; 

Some practices not cognizable by human laws are 
acts ofinjustice. 
From which premises flows the conclusion, 

Therefore some practices not cognizable by human 
laws are social evils. 

The conclusion from the original premises is the 
simple converse of this new conclusion, and conse- 
quently inferible from it. 

The latter process may be more simply described 
thus. By combining the negative with the major 
extreme the syllogism is reduced to Disamis, and 
the reduction to the first figure may be performed 
according to the directions given for that mode. 

The mode Camestres may also be conveniently 
reduced by the negative conversion of its major 
premiss : the minor premiss becoming aifirmative by 
the combination of the particle with tbe predicate. 
For example, 

Whatever is unchangeable is free from imper- 
fection ; 

No human institutions arefreefrom imperfection : 

No human institutions are unchangeable. 
Which by contrapository reduction will stand thus: 

Whatever is not free from imperfection is not 
unchangeable ; 

Human institutions are notfreefrom itnperfection: 

Human institutions are not unchangeable. 
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Reductionis per Impossibile validitas sic 
ostenditur. Quoniam praemissae ew hypothesi 
sunt semper verae, ergo contradictoria prae- 
missae muftjuam vera : ergo Reducti conclusio 
falsa: recte autem in Barbara colligitur ex 
praemissis, quarum igitur una, i. e. nova, falsa 
erit; quae quidem est Ewpositce conclusionis 
contradictoria ; ergo Eooposita conclusio vera. 

The argument ab impossibili consists in the hy- 
pothetical concession of the falsehood of that which 
is the subject of discussion, and in the tracing of 
such concession to its consequences, so as to shew 
that it necessarily involves some manifest absurdity 
or impossibility. As truth cannot be either absurd 
or impossible, it follows that the thing conceded is 
not true ; and consequently the dependence of the 
proposition contended for on the premises from 
which it has been deduced is incontrovertible. 

When therefore this method of reasoning is ap- 
plied to the reduction of Syllogisms, the following 
process is adopted. The proposition to be esta- 
biished is that the conclusion deduced by a certain 
mode of syllogism is valid ; that is, is necessarily 
true provided the premises be true. To prove 
this, it is pro tempore conceded, that although the 
premises are true, yet the conclusion is false. And 
from this concession it is shewn, by the change 
directed in each case, that one of the premises must 
unavoidably be false: and consequently that the 
objector, if consistent, must be guilty of the absurdity 
of believing the same thing to be at once both 
true and false. 

This kind of reduction is employed only in those 
two modes in which one premiss is particular nega- 
tive ; namely, Baroko and Bokardo. And tbe 
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technical method consists in substituting the con- 
tradictory of the conclusion for the particular nega- 
thre premiss, as is denoted by the symbol k attached 
to it. For example, 

6A The contented are kappy ; * 

rOk Some men are not kappy : 
O Some men are not contented. 

In the place of the minor premiss, to which the 
symbol k is attached, substitute the contradictory 
of the conclusion : the new premises wili then be, 
in Barbara, 

The contented are happy ; 
AU men are contented: 

whence is deduced the direct conclusion, All men 
are kappy. 

Now the original premises are (by hypothesis) 
true ; therefore the contradictory of either of them 
is false : but the new conclusion is the contradictory 
of the original minor premiss : therefore that new 
conclusion is false. That conclusion, however, is 
correctly inferred from the premises in Barbara. 
Therefore one of those premises is false: this can- 
not be the major premiss, (which is the same as the 
original major, and has been granted to be true:) 
therefore the minor premiss is false: therefore its 
contradictory is true. But its contradictory is the 
original conclusion : therefore the original conclusion 
is true, and correctly inferred from the premises. 

Again: 

bOk Some legal coins possess no intrinsic value ; 
Ar All legal coins kave an adventitious value : 
dO Some tkings wkick have an adventitious 

value possess no intrinsic value. 
By adopting the contradictory of this conclusion 
for a major premiss, and retaining the minor pre- 
miss, the following syllogism will be produced in 
Barbara. 
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AU things which have an adventitious value pos- 
sess also an intrinsic value ; 

AU legal coins have an adventitious value : 
All legal coins possess an intrinsic value. 

But this conclusion is false, for it contradicts the 
original premiss: therefore the new major premiss 
is false: therefore its contradictory, which is the 
original conclusion, is true. 

The reduction ad impossibile may be entirely 
superseded by the use of the method of conversion by 
negation above described. 

§• 8. Figurarum Reguke speciales. 

PERSPICUUM est ex antedictis 

I. Syllogismos simplices, certo atque neces- 
sario concludentes, fieri 24 modis: 6 in quali- 
bet figura. 

These twenty-four modes are all equally correct 
and undeniable as to the necessary connexion be- 
tween the conclusion and the premises. Yet they 
differ mucb as to their degrees of utility : several of 
them being such as no person in the usual course of 
argument would be Hkely to employ. 

Adverte tamen quod imperite disputantis est 
afferre modum innominem: ponet enim in 
prsemissis plusquam opus est ad conclusionem. 
Quare et innomines hactenus sunt incensi; 
quamvis negari nequeant, sicubi per inscitiam 
adhibentur. 

See the obsenrations concerning particular con- 
clusions from universal premises, on page 166. 
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II. Et in aliquo istorum modorum probari 
posse conclusionem quamlibet de inesse : nem- 
pe A uno modo, E quatuor, I septem, O duo- 
decim. Et rursus; in prima, conclusionem 
quamcunque : In secunda, omnes et solas nega- 
tiva8 : In tertia, omnes et solas particulares ; 
In quarta, quamlibet prceter A. De praemissis 
denique, quod in prima et secunda, major sem- 
per universalis est: in prima et tertia, minor 
affirmativa: In secunda, praemissarum altera 
negativa : aliaque ejusmodi ; quae ipsa mo- 
dorum nomina satis indicant. 

An universal affirmative conclusion can be de- 
duced only from two universal affirmative premises, 
in the first figure, in the mode Barbara. 

Universal negative conclusions may be proved by 
the first figure, in Celarent; by tbe second figure, in 
Cesare and Camestres ; and by the fourth figure, in 
Camenes. 

Particular affirmative conclusions may be proved, 
in fig. 1. by Darii and AAI ; in fig. 3. by Darapti f 
Disamis, and Datisi; in fig. 4. by Bramantip and 
Dimaris. 

Particular negative conclusions may be proved by 
each of the figures: naniely, in Ferio, of the first 
figure; Festino, Baroko, in the second figure; Fe- 
lapton 9 Bokardo, and Ferison, of the third ; Fesapo, 
and Fresison, of the fourth figure; together with 
the subalternates of the four modes by which uni- 
versal negatives are proved. 

The following table represents the propositions, 
according to their quantity and essential quality, 
which are admissible in each figure. 
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2D& 



Fig. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Major Premiss. 


Minor Pretniss. 


Conclusion. 


Universal. 

Qniversal.* 

Any. 

Any but 0. ' 


Affirmative. 
Any. 

Affirmative. 
Any but 0. 


Any. 

Negative. 
Particular. 
Any but A. 


* In the second figure, one of the premises 
| must be negative. 



These special rules have already been shewu 
(p. 187, and 190—193.) to flow immediately from 
the general principles, on which the figures depend, 

But they may also be established by the following 
technical analysis of each figure. 

First Figure, 



A, E. 

A, I. 

A, I, E, O. 



Med 
Min.< 
Min. 



Maj. 

......Med. 

Maj. 



Rule 1 . The Minor Premiss must be affirmative. 

For if otherwise, let it be negative : then the 
major premiss must be affirmative; and the con- 
clusion must be negative. The affirmative major 
does not distribute the predicate, which must, by 
the figure, be the major extreme. But the con- 
clusion, being negative, distributes that major ex- 
treme. Therefore the process of this extreme is 
illicit. Therefore the minor premiss must not be 
negative : that is, it must be affirmative. 

Rule 2. The Major Premiss of the first figure 
must be universal. 

For the minor premiss must be affirmative: 
therefore the middle term, which is its predicate, is 
not distributed. Therefore it must be distributed 



A; 


E. 






E, 


0; 


A, 


I; 


E; 


0. 
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in the major premias, in which, by the figure, it is 
the subject. But nniversals alone distribute their 
8ubject. Therefore the Major Premiss tnust be tmt- 
versat. 



Second Figure. 

Maj\ .... Med. 

Min Med. 

Min Maj. 

Rule 1. One of the premises in the second figure 
must be negative. 

For the figure requireg that the middle term 
be the predicate of both the premises. But if 
both are affirmative, the middle term is not once 
distributed: for negatives alone distribute the pre- 
dicate. Therefore one of the premises must be nega- 
tive. 

Rule 2. The Conclusion in the second figure must 
be negative. Because one of the premises must be 
negative. 

Rule 3. The Major Premiss in the second figure 
must be universaL 

For, the conclusion being negative, the major 
extreme is distributed. It must therefore be dis- 
tributed in the major premiss; in which it is the 
subject. But universals alone distribute the sub* 
ject: Therefore the major premiss must be uni- 
versal. 



A, E, I, O. 
A, I. 
1,0. 



Third Fioure. 

Med Maj. 

Med Min. 

Min Maj. 
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Role 1. The Mincr Premiss musi be affirmative. 

For, if it were negative, the major premiss must 
be affirmative, aod consequently would not dis- 
tribute its predicate, which is the major extreme. 
But the conclusion, being negative, would require 
the distribution of that extreme. Therefore the 
process would be incorrect. Therefore the minor 
premiss must be affirmative. 

Rule 2. The Cenehtsion of the third Jigure must 
be particular. 

For the minor premiss (which must be affirma- 
tive) does not distribute the predicate, which» by. 
the figure, is the minor extreme. Therefore the 
minor extreme cannot be distributed in the con- 
clusion. But particulars alone have the subject un- 
distributed. Therefore the conclusion must be par- 
ticular. 

FOUETH FlGURE. 

A, E, I. Maj Med. 

A, E, I. Med. . . . Min. 
E, I, O. Min Maj. 

Rule 1 . A partieular negative premiss is inadmis- 
sible. 

(1.) If the major premiss be particular negative, 
the major extreme, being its subject, is not distri- 
buted. But the conclusion must be particular nega- 
tire, in which the major extreme must be distributed. 
Therefore an illicit process occurs. Therefore the 
major premiss may not be particular negative. 

(2.) If the minor premiss be particular negative, 
the middle term, which is the subject, is not distri- 
buted. But the major premiss must be universal 
affirmative. Therefore the medium, which is the 
predtcate, is again undistributed. Therefore the 
minor premiss may not beparticular negative. 
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Rule 2. An universal affirmative conclusion cun- 
not be proved in thefourthfigure. 

For such a conclusion can be deduced only from 
universal affirmative premises. But the minor ex- 
treme is, by the figure, the predicate of its premiss. 
Therefore it is not distributed. Therefore it cannot 
be distributed in the conclusion. Therefore the 
conclusion cannot be universal affirmative. 

The subsequent examples exhibit errors against 
each of these rules. 

1. 1. Self-denying acts qf virtue are followed by 
an inward satisfactvon ; but the exercise qf gratitude 
is not a selfdenying act of virtue ; and consequently 
is notfollowed by any inward satisfaction. 

Air is essential to the support qfhuman life; but 
the light qftke sun is not air: therefore the light of 
the sun is not essential to the support of human life. 

2. Some of the ancient Greeks had confessedly a 
much higher relish for aU the beauiies of oratory than 
the moderns. But among the ancient Greeks are to be 
reckoned the Lacedasmonians ; these therefore had a 
higher relish tkan the modems for tke beauties of 
oratory. 

Some animals kave been discovered imbedded in 
stone, in whick they must apparently kave existed since 
tke deluge ; but all elepkants are animals ; therefore 
some elepkants kave been found imbedded in stone 
apparently from the time ofthe deluge. 

II. 1, 2. Whatsoever is better tkan strength is 
peculiarly ckaracteristic of man as distinguished from 
tke brute creation : reason 3 for instance, is peculiarly 
ckaracteristic of man in tkat preeminent pointofview: 
reason, tkerefore, is betier tkan strengtk. 

The electric fluid is a very subtle penetrating 
substance : tke galvanic fiuid is also a very subtte 
penetrating substance : tkerefore tke galvanic fiuid is 
tke same as tke electric fiuid. 
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3. Some implememts of k ui bmmi r w ore if 
invention ; bmt piomgks are noi ofmoderm 
therefore some plomgks are mot tmpirmrmts j/ 
bandry. 

Some vegetable sm bs tamets are spectfeiZ-x 
than water; bmt mo metah are spen/emuy bqkter 
than water ; tkerefore smme metah are mat veqetarJ* 
substances. 

III. 1. The Epiemreams tkomakt tmmt i 
was created by tke casmml comemwremee af 
the Epicureams 
tetics therefore did mat hold that 

2. If it canmot be demied that emerm met ifvirue 
is beneficial to sodetm ; amt is at tme same tmme *» 
act advantageous to the imihmimnl wka perfvrmm tt ; 
must it notfoUow that whmtewer aet m mdx>. 
to the agent is Ukewise bemefieial to soaetg * 




IV. 1. Son^ememofgreatabihbesharjtmotem-fyyid 
a liberal edueatiom, AU hmt eme r wka k&ie rt&med 
a liberal educatiom are respammbie fw thetr «£**a~ 
tages. Therefore it womld appear tmat smme w*c 
are thus responsible are mot mem of^eat *irAjat3m~ 

AU who overrate their owm abhJbes are p*wt , 
but some promd persoms are mat mem of hteritmre , 
tkerefore some menof titeratmre dt> mot vmerraU tmetr 
own abilities. 

2. Whatever is at omce great, mmtmmmea, amd 
beautiful, tends to enlarge the mmd, to grattff 
curiosity 9 and to diffmse thromghamt tke soml a de* 
lightfulfeeUng of satisfactiom amd em jo m memt * bmt 
whatever has smch tendendes as these affords fha> 
sure to the imagimatiom. AU those objeet* tkeref^rt 
which afford pleasmre to the imaginatum are at on*s. 
great 9 and uncommon, amd beautifuL 
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An acquaintanee with these rafes snptifies tbe 
method of scrutiniziiig an argwsacBC When a syi- 
logism is redoced to ssmv, k becssnes easj r ij 
comparing it with the spedal rales ©f tbe irtrt 
to which it belongs, to decide wfcetber tb*: cea~ 
clusion has a leal dependenee ow the pveauses, *a*i 
is legitimately dedoced from it. Tbe oeeasieaal 
exercise of tbus analjzing a good pariiasKs^vrT 
debate, or a judicial speeeh, would tead u> prof&sce 
a tact and readiness in d m c e rn in e; the fow a**l 
cogency of an argument, and a penpsccisj 'fre* 
however from tbe teebnicalitj of (fxm.il wjlyjptca. 
in expressing a train of reasoniag, Tbe yc^mx^ 
cuous syllogisms grren at tbe dase of tbe Appecilr 
will serve as a more simpfe exerdse of tbe 
nature. 



Atque hinc facile colBgitur, inspecto scbe- 
mate modorum, quafi medio probanda ut qttae- 
stio omnis de inesse. E. g. Qtuestio A prohatur 
in Barbara ; medio, de qno pnedicatum quae- 
stionis universaliter affirmatur, quodque de 
subjecto qua^tkmis affirmatur itidem umrer- 
saliter : et sic de caeteris. 



Thus, a partieular affirmative propoatiom may 
be proved, either bj a middle term wbollj compre- 
hended under the predicate and partiallj compre- 
hending the subject, as in DarH: or by a middle 
term representing a class or individual of which both 
extremes are qualities, as in Darapti, Disamis, and 
Datisi: or bj a middle term comprehending the 
predicate and comprehended bj that class of which 
the subject represents a portion, as in Bramaniip 
and 
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Again, to prove a particular negative proposition, 
any one of the four principles on which the fignres 
are respectively founded may be employed. 

Adverte, quod figura quarta tribus caeteris 
deterior est : cum aliis de causis, tum ex hoc 
praesertim, quod medium dicat de majori, hunc 
de minori, minorem de medio, h. e. medium 
nugatorie de seipso. 

brAm Omne A est B 
An Omne B est C : Ergo 
tlp Aliquod C est A. 

i. e. 

Omne A est B : Major. 
Aliquod C est A: Conclusio. 
Omne B ejst C : Minor. 
B ergo pradfcatur de B. 

For instance : 

AU metaphysical enquiries are involved in some 
degree ofobscurity : 

But all things involved in obscurity are liable to 
much error : 

Therefore some things liable to error are metaphy- 
sical enquiries. 

This syilogism predicates the medium involved in 
obscurity of the major term metaphysical enquiries; 
this is predicated (in the conclusion) of the minor 
term, things Hable to error: and this minor term is 
predicated (in the minor premiss) of the medium 
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invohed in obscurity. That ia, the dass or aggre- 
gate denoted by the term, tAogp unWmrf m 
rity, is represented to comprehend all 
enquvries ; the term metapkysicai emqmiries n asserted 
to coroprehend wme tkmgs iimble toerrar; and josae 
thtngs liable to errar are represented to oomprefaeod 
ecery thing that is imvoived in a hse mriim. Thns it » 
implied, in a circle, that the middle term, tidmgs 
involved in obscmrity, comprehends thimgs mudv e d im 
obscurity ; which is nngatory. 

The same obserration applies also to eacfa of the 
extremes: Tbns, by tracing the terms in a retro- 
grade order, we find it asserted tfaat the major ex- 
treme, metaphysical enqmiries, is predicaied of the 
minor extreme, thimgs Habte to error; this is pre- 
dicated of the middle term, thsrngs involced in 
obscurity; and thts again of the major extreme, 
metaphysical enquiries: that is, the major extreme 
is nugatorily predicated of itseHL 

The fourth figure is indeed nseless ; and is intro- 
dnced only for the sake of displaying all the possi- 
ble modes of syllogistic argnment. It is probable 
that it has seldom, if ever, been employed in the 
oourse of real argnment ; and the mind seems to 
revolt from every example of it which is addnced 
even for the purpose of Olustration. 

The first figure is sometimes made to assume the 
appearance of the fourth by the transposition of its 
premises: a transposition which is strongly urged 
by some as the proper order. Tbeir chief argument 
however is derived from an inaccurate conception 
of the nature of the middle terro. Overlooking its 
connexion with the extremes, and thus neglecting 
to advert to tbe roeaning of tbe word medium as 
bearing reference to its correlates major and minor, 
(as illustrated under the first rule of structure, page 
146.) they take the word only in a mechanical sense, 
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as implying that it occupies the middle place. 
They would therefore argue thus : 

A child bearing testimony in its father's cause is 
an interested witness: but interested wiinesses are 
not admissibie in covrtsof justice: therefore a child 
bearing testimony in its fathers cause is not admissi- 
ble in courts ofjustice. 

But such an arrangement is obviously unphilo- 
sophical. Whereas the statement in the first place 
of the broad incontrorertible principle, Interested 
witnesses are not admissible in courts of justice, pre- 
pares the mind for an involuntary acquiescence in 
the subordinate assertion, that a child bearing testi- 
mony in its fathers cause (being an interested wit- 
ness) is not aamissible incourts ofjustice. 



§ 9* De Enthymemate, <$*c. 

SYLLOGISMIS etiam adnumerantur aliae 
argumentorum species; quee nec stricte lo- 
quendo Syllogismi sunt, nec ita tamen peccant, 
ut propterea mereantur excludi: in quibus 
scilicet reticetur argumenti pars aliqua, sed 
quam proclive est cogitatione substituere. 

1. Enth/ymema ; cujus antecedens constat 
propositione et judicio; nam judicium est 
propositio in mente; e. g. Homo est animal; 
ergo est vivem. Deest illi ad Syllogismum 
altera praemissarum ; utrum vero major an 
minor, ex quaestione dignoscitur. Dicitur etiam 
Aristoteli Syllogismus Oratorius ; et, si integra 
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ejus vis contineatur in unidi propositione, 
sententia Enthymematica ; utrumque Quinti- 
liano sententia cum ratione ; ut, Mortalis cum 
«i*, immortale ne geras odium. 

1. In an mthymem, tbe conclusion is drawn from 
two premises, of which only one is expressed. It 
is, as to form, a defective syllogism, in which the 
writer or speaker relies on the common sense of his 
reader or hearer to supply the suppressed premiss. 
Hence it is said that the antecedent consists of a 
proposition and a judyment : that is, of one premiss 
expressed and the other implied. 



Eyery enthymem contains the three terms of the 
syllogism which it represents. One of these terms 
(namely, one of the extremes of the question) occurs 
twice; the middle term and the other extreme are 
each expressed but once. The suppressed premiss 
18 to be supplied by comparing with the middle term 
that extreme which occurs only once. 

For example: The human soul is immaterial; 
consequently it is immortaL Here the conclusion is, 
The kuman soul is immortal. The minor extreme 
is, the human soul; which term also occurs in the 
expressed premiss, The human soul is immateriaL 
This is therefore the minor premiss: in which the 
minor extreme is compared with the middle term 
immateriaL The major extreme is immortal; and 
the suppressed proposition is, Every thing imma- 
terial is immortal. The complete syllogism there- 
fore is in Barhara ; namely, 

Every thing immaterial is immortal; 
But the human soul U immateriali 
Therefore the human soul is immortaL 
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It is most frequent, in enthymems, to express 
the minor premiss ; since this is usually more liable 
than the major premiss to be called in question. 
The major premiss is usually a proposition of a 
more general nature, and is therefore supposed to be 
better known, and less exposed to contradiction or 
doubt. 

For instance : We enjoy a greater degree of poli- 
tical liberty than any civilized people on earth, and 
can therefore have no excusefor a sedilious disposition. 
The major premiss is here understood ; Those who 
enjoy a greater degree of political liberty than any 
otner civilized people on earth, have no excuse Jbr a 
seditious disposttion. 

The porver of ridicule is a dangerous faculty ; since 
it tempts its possessor to Jind fault unjustly, and to 
distress some for tke gratification of others. This 
sentence comprehends two enthymems; for there 
are two middle terms. And the major premises 
respectively implied in each are, That which tetnpts 
its possessor to find fault unjustly is a dangerous 
faculty; and, That rvhich induces its possessor to dis- 
tress some for tke gratification of others is a danger- 
ousfaculty. 

Those only rvho understand other languages are 
competent to ireat correctly of the principles of their 
orvn ; since such a competency requires a philosophi- 
cal vietv of the nature of language in general. Here 
the major premiss is suppressed, and the sense of 
the direct conclusion is more emphatically conveyed 
by the use of its contrapository or negative converse. 
The syllogism is in Barbara : 

All rvho have a philosophical acquaititance with the 

feneral nature of language understand other languages 
esides their orvn ; 
All rvho are competent to treat correctly of ihe prin- 
ciplcs of theit orvn language have a phuosophical ac- 
quaintance rviih the general nature oflanguage; 
Therefore, aU rvho are competent to treal correctly 
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fff ihe principks of their onm language understand 
otker languages besides their onm. 

Or by retaining the contrapository form through- 
out, it may be thus stated, in Celarent : 

Those wko have not a philosophical view of the 
general nature of language are not competent to 
treat correctly of the principles of their own ; 

But those who do not understand other languages 
have not a philosophical view of the general nature 
of language ; 

Therefore, those who do not understand other lan- 
guages are not competent to treat correctly of the 
principles of their own. 

Or again it may be thus expressed : 
Whatever requires a philosophical view of lan- 
guage in general requires an acquaintance with more 
than one language ; 

The ahility to treat correctly ef the principles of 
our oum language requires a philosophical view of 
language in general ; 

Therefore, that abiiity requires an acquaintance 
with more than one language* 



If however it happens that the minor premiss is 
very obvious; or if it is desirable to give a par- 
ticular prominence and emphasis to the major pre- 
miss, the former is suppressed. For example: 
During every protracted war it happens (for whaU 
ever throws capital into new channels will produce 
this effect) that various prqfitable branches of com- 
tnerce are carried to a great extent : that is, 

Whatever throws capital into new channels 
occasions the carrying various profitable branches of 
commerce to a great extent ; 

But every protracted war throws capital into new 
channels : 

Therefore 9 every protracted war occasions the 

u 
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carrying various prqfitable branckes of cornmerce to 
a great extent. 

The minor premiss, though essential to the argu- 
ment, was too well known to the audience to which 
it was addressed, to require a formal statement. 

Ridicule is a dangerous weapon; for such, infact f 
i$ every talent by which a man stirs up a secret en- 
mity against himself The suppressed premiss is the 
minor ; Ridicule is a talent by which a man stirs up 
a secret enmity against himself 

The enthymematic form is best adapted to the 
first figure. It is indeed rarely thought necessary 
to express both the premises in this figure, unless 
it be for the purpose of adding some explanation or 
modification, or an incidental argument to confinn 
them. Thus no one can hesitate to fill up the logi- 
cal ellipsis, when he reads, The study qf mathe- 
matics is essential to a complete course of education, 
because it induces a habit ofclose and regular reason- 
ing ; in which the major premiss is omitted : or, So 
great is the importance of a habit of close and re- 
gular reasoning, that the study of mathematics must 
be essential to a complete course of education: in 
which the minor premiss is omitted. The syllogism 
is in Barbara : 

Whatever induces a habit of close and regular 
reasoning is essential to a complete course of edu- 
cation : 

The study of mathematics induces a habit of close 
and regular reading : 

Therefore the study of matkematics is essential to 
a complete course of education. 

In the second figure the enthymem is not so 
uniformly employed, because it frequently occurs 
that neither of the premises is more obvious or ge- 
neral than the other. For example, the syllogism, 

Involuntary injirmities excite compassion rather 
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tkan reprehensum : which is by no means the case 
with vicious habits; these therefore cannot bejudged 
to he involuntary ; is a more natural form than thc 
enthymem, Vicious habits must not be classed among 
involuntary infirmities, because they do not excite 
compassion, but rather reprekension. 

The third figure is, for the same reason, stili less 
frequently expressed in a form jrarely enthyme- 
matical. The two premises are bowever very com- 
monly compressed into one sentence; which gives 
to the argument the appearance, although not the 
exact character, of the enthymem. For instance ; 

A man remarkable for the knowledge of nature 
and of policy, the wisdom of his maxims, thejustness 
of his reasoning, and the variety, distinctness^ and 
strength of his characters 9 may want exactness in 
his diction and be careless in the art of writing ; 
for we find both these quaUties united in Lord 
Clarendon. 

Here the last clause represents two premises; 
Lord Clarendon wants exactness, &c; Lord Claren- 
don was a man remarkable for the knowledge of 
nature, &c. 

Again ; Hard substances may be elastic ; for ivory 
is both hard and elastic. 

A correct enthymem may often appear to contain 
raore than three terms ; but this is occasioned merely 
by the deviation from strict form. For instance ; 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be done with 
ease ; and art, when it is once matured to habit, 
vanishes from observation. We are consequently 
more powerfully excited to emulation by those who 
have attained the highest degree of excellence, and 
whom we can therefore with least reason hope to 
excel. That is, 

Acts performed with the greatest apparent ease 
are the most powerful excitements to emulation: 
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But the acts of those who have attained the kigh- 
est degree of excellence and whom we can with least 
reason hope to surpass are performed with the great- 
est apparent ease ; 

Therefore the acts of such persons are the most 
powerful excitements to emulation. 



2. Tbe usual form of an enthymem is that of a 
complex causal sentence. But its force is often 
concentrated into one simple grammatical sentence : 
which is denominated an enthymematic sentence. 
Thus the single proposition, The example of Virgil 
shews that even.a great poet may be seduced into 
some faults hy the practice of imitation, represents 
the following syllogism in Darapti. 

Virgil was seduced intofaults by imitation ; 

Virgil was a great poet ; Therefore 

Sotne great poet has been seduced into faults by 
imitation. 

Again: The apparent insuffieiency qf every in- 
dividual to his own happiness or safety compeU 
us to seek from one another assistance and supporL 
This appears at first sight to be no more than a 
simple proposition. But it involves an argument; 
it consists in the application of a general principle 
to a particular case. It is equivalent to, 

All beings which are manifestly insufficient to 
their oum happiness or safety are compelied to seek 
from each other assistance and support: But every 
individual of the human race is so : Therefore every 
individual is compelled to seek mutual assistance and 
support. 

Thus Nehemiah*s question, Should suck a man 
as I flee? involves the following argument: They 
who are raised up by Divine Providence to accom- 
plish a great and beneficial undertaking should not 
be ready to fiee from the appearance ofdanger: but 
such am I\ Iought not therefore tofiee. 
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Again, the query of the unbelieving Pharisees 
was an enthyniematic sentence: How can a man 
that is a sinner do such miracks? The following 
syllogism represents the train of thought which 
suggested that question : Sinners are not endued 
from above with the power of working miracles: this 
num is a sinner: therefore he is not endued with 
the power of working miracles. Their minor pre- 
miss was false ; and therefore, (the consequence, or 
connexion of the conclusion with the antecedent, 
being correct,) their inference was also false. 

Demosthenes very forcibly compresses three ar- 
guments into one enthymematic sentence, when, in 
8tirring up his country to espouse the cause of the 
democratic party in Rhodes against the aristocracy, 
and their ally the Queen of Caria, he says, 

Owt cti<r%£ov, u vpuf, otrtf 'AvqnMoi, £ag/3«g*i> oirfy»- 
*■•», KXi Tctvrec yvttUKX, QoflnMrurti ; 

Two arguments are emphatically contained in 
the following sentence ; 

Af0%g0r Ittiv ct£X,uv rt, itx 'Ahvxtot, TltXoirotmnxr *xs 
Axxi&aiftonw. (Anab.) Xenophon was but an indivi- 
dual, and he was an Athenian; this circumstance 
would render his authority obnoxious to Lacedee- 
monians; the former would render it equally ob- 
noxious to all accustomed to a popular or mixed 
government. 

The argument from the frailty of human nature 
is very frequently thus implied in the poets, and 
other writers. For instance ; U^xycf 7? xrifyit tvftt 
tLtt^xwt %(*»*. (Soph.) that is, «»f («*-•» oW», or sftng 
&9$t»wif iifu. Again, To yx\ xuxprxtttt, xt0^xxovs ot- 
*Mf t •iilt cipxt Qxvuxorot. (Xen.) Xv cvk ofoxf, xt^xxo^ 
*"*> **t %£*i Td fiifixiot. (Herod.) 

The foilowing are examples of enthymems and 
enthymematic sentences. 

Real learning is too valuable a thing to be within 
the grasp ofthe idle. 

I ask your hrdships, whether parliament will be 

u 2 
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in a . state to transact public business, or be at- 
tended by a sufficient nutnber qf members, whUe 
engaged in preparing for a pubtic election. 

The meanest individual may apply to the law 
for his defence ; for actual safety and the full assur- 
ance of safety are alike the right of all: that is, 
All have a right to that safety and assurance of 
safety which the law provides: and therefore the 
meanest individual has that right. Or thus, That 
which is the right of all is the right of the meanest ; 
but the safety which the law provides is the right 
ofall; therefore, Sfc. 

Popular commotions, though comtnencing on a 
small scale, are so liable to ripen into systematic 
sedition 9 that they ought to be speedily and deci- 
sively checked. 

Popular commotions, however small the scale on 
which tkey begin, ought to be speedily and decisively 
checked, on account of their great liability to ripen 
into systematic sedition. 

That whichy if left to its own course, though pro- 
ceeding from circumstances apparently unimportant, 
has a tendency to advance to systematic sedition, 
(and this is undoubtedly the nature of all popular 
commotionsy however insignificant in their origin,) 
callsfor a speedy and decisive check. 

Shame is not a virtue, for it bears the character 
ofapassion rather than ofa habit. 

3. The enthymem is obviously adapted to falla- 
cious arguments ; because, although the implied pre- 
miss is known, yet the attention is not so strongly 
arrested to it ; and therefore it may be false, or if 
true may occasion an incorrect reasoning, without 
being so readily detected. Thus it has been urged, 
" / can shew the Protestant that many parts of the 
Bible are wanting. Where are the books of the 
Wars of the Lord? the books ofJasher, ofSamuel* 
ofNathan, ofGad, of Iddo, ofAhijah, ofJehu, and 
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of Shemeiah ? Where are the songs and the natural 

history of Solomon, or the Epistle from Laodicea ? 

But if the Protestant has not the whole Bible, that 

which he has cannot be a sufficient rule offaith to 

him" The question whicb the objector attempts to 

prove is, that The Protestanttf Bible is not a suffi- 

cient rule offaith. The immediate argument ad- 

vanced in support of this assertion is, that An im- 

perfect Bible is not a sufficient rule offaith; but 

the Protestant Bible is an imperfect Bible ; there- 

fore the Protestant Bible is not a sufficient rule of 

faith. This argument is expressed in the above 

sentence by an enthymem containing the minor 

premiss and the conclusion. But the objector feels 

that minor premiss to be too weak to sustain his 

argument. He therefore attempts to confirm it by 

another fiction which constitutes the major premiss 

of another syllogism : namel y, Whatever Bible does 

not contain the books ofJasher, Nathan, Sfc. is an 

imperfect Bible ; but the Protestant Bible does not 

contain the books ofJasher, Nathan, fyc: therefore 

the Protestant Bible is an imperfect Bible. That 

major premiss is not expressed ; and consequently 

some readers would not at all advert to the meaning 

of the implied proposition ; while others would ac- 

quiesce under the influence of a kind of shame which 

is often felt at hesitating concerning tbat which the 

author treats as an obvious and undeniable truth. 

Again, tbe infidel urges, The New Testament was 
not written at the date when it professes to have been 
written, for it was never heard of until the Council 
of Laodicea. But the fallacy is detected by com- 
pleting the syllogism ; thus, No series of independent 
tracts or writings can exist before they are collected 
into one book and comprised under a common title ; 
the New Testament is a series of independent tracts 
or writings; therefore the New Testament did not 
exist before it was collected into one book and com- 
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prised under a common title. The major premiss ia 

false. 

Again, Forgery must be punished with death % for 
it absolutely requires a powerful and decisive check. 
That is, Some powerful and decisive check is requi- 
site to prevent the commission of forgery ; but the 
infliction of death is a powerful and decisive check ; 
therefore the infliction of death is requisite to pre- 
vent the commission of forgery. But this is un- 
sound, the middle term being undistributed. Or if 
thus represented, Whatever is the only decisive 
check is requisite to prevent forgery ; but death is 
the only decisive check, 8fc. the minor premiss lies 
open to controversy. 

2. Inductio; in qua ponitur quantum opus 
est de singulis, et deinde assumitur de univer- 
sis; ut, Hic et ille et iste magnes trahit 
ferrum ; ergo omnis. Est igitur Enthymema 
quoddam ; nempe Syllogismus in Barbara, cu- 
jus Minor reticetur ; aliis placet Majorem 
deesse. 

Induction is the derivation of general propositions 
from singular objects, and from those general pro- 
positions others still more general, and so on, till 
the mind arrives at the most general propositions, 
whicb, both on account of their priority in the order 
of nature, and of their use in syllogistic reasoning, 
are called principles. 

It has been before observed, that syllogistic rea- 
soning is founded on certain general principles, 
and that its appropriate office is to reduce those 
principles to that particular application which ren- 
ders them practically useful in scientific pursuits, 
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and in the direction of conduct in common life. A 
natural enquiry therefore suggests itself: whence 
are these principles derived? Many of them raay 
indeed be syllogistically traced back to principles 
more general; and these again to others of a still 
more general nature. But sooner or later the mind 
is checked in this career. It arrives at principles 
in which indeed it cannot but acquiesce; but the 
truth of which it cannot syllogistically demonstrate. 

Of these principles, some rest solely on testimony 
or authority. The majority of mankind, for in- 
stance, implicitly receive their religious and philo- 
sophical tenets from their immediate ancestors, as 
these also did from theirs; and thus sometimes 
truth, but more frequently error, is perpetuated. So 
also a student may suppose himself to be foilowing 
the dictates of his own mind, while he is really 
influenced by esteem for the judgment of the author 
whom he studies, or of the instructor to whose 
guidance he intrusts himself. But the only general 
principles which ought to rest on external testimony, 
are those of religious doctrine and obligation, which 
depend on the immediate authority of Him who 
cannot deceive or be deceived. Human testimony, 
strictly speaking, is to be received only in relation 
to facts : not for the establishment of general prin- 
ciples. 

The principles acquired by human powers have 
been, by many, considered as twofoid. Some have 
been supposed to be intuitive ; and these are com- 
monly called axioms; their extreme universality 
entitling them to a certain «g<£p« or dignity, above 
all propositions of a less comprehensive nature. 
Such are the mathematicai axioms; The whole is 
greater than any of its parts. Things equal to the 
same are equal to each other. Magnitudes rvhich 
coincide with each other are equal to one another. 

The other class of generai principles comprehends 
those which are acquired by Induction; which are 
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sometimes called secondary axioms or principles, 
sometimes laws, sometimes (uin) forms. 

But this distinction can scarcely be considered 
correct. It is highly probable, if not certain, tbat 
those primary axioms, which have been esteemed 
intuitive, are in fact acquired by an inductive pro- 
cess: although that process is less discernible, 
because it takes place long before we think of trac- 
ing the actings of our own minds. It is certain 
that it is often found necessary to facilitate the 
understanding of those axioms, when they are first 
proposed to the judgment, by illustrations taken 
from individual cases. But whether it is, as is 
generally supposed, the mere enunciation of the 
principle, or the principle itself, which requires the 
illustration, may admit of a doubt. It seems pro- 
bable, however, that such illustrations are nothing 
more than a recurrence to the original method by 
which the knowledge of those principles was ac~ 
quired. Thus the repeated trial or observation of 
the necessary connexion between mathematical coin- 
cidence and equality first authorizes the general po- 
sition or axiom relative to that subject. If this 
hypothesis is correct, it follows that both primary 
and ultimate principles have the same nature, being 
alike acquired by the exercise of the inductive 
faculty. 

Induction bears some analogy to abstraction, 
Both of them commence with individuals, and pro- 
ceed, by successive comparisons, from these to ge- 
nerals, and from those things which are less general 
to those which are more general. But there is this 
essential difference between them; Abstraction is 
simply an instrument of classification, and relates 
to the formation and arrangement of notions; and 
the adoption of words to express those notiong : 
whereas Induction is an instrument adapted to the 
discovery of laws and principles previously unknown. 
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In proportion, however, as our operations of ab- 
straction are more correct, scientific, and complete, 
they approach more nearly to the nature of in- 
duction. 

An induction in which every individual case is 
enumerated is a perfect demonstration. And in 
general, the more nearly we approach to the entire 
enumeration, the higher is the degree of prohability 
attained by the induction: provided, at least, that 
no facts of an opposite tendency are discoverable ; 
or that if they occur, they are satisfactorily shewn 
not to be really inconsistent with the principle de- 
duced. The great error in induction is too great 
haste in drawing a conclusion without having pre- 
mised a sufficient number of individual cases. Many, 
for example, if they have met with or heard of one 
or two dishonest lawyers, or observed a comet in a 
warm summer, think themselves authorized to draw 
the sweeping inference, that all lawyers are dis- 
honest, or all comets occasion a rvarm season. So, 
because the earth is tvatered hy rain from the clouds 
in England, France, Spain, lialy, and every other 
part qf Europe ; and the same is found to he the case 
in the various parts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
concerning tvhich we may have made enquiry, it rnight 
be erroneously inferred that every part of ihe earth 
is so watered. Thus also, the medicine of an em- 
piric is supported by a published induction of the 
many cures effected by it ; which succeeds in delud- 
ing those who forget to consider how many cases are 
not published : the majority of which, it may be not 
unreasonable to suspect, were failures. Correct in- 
duction therefore requires much patience, caution, 
and diligent investigation. 

Induction is most frequently employed in the 
acquisition of physical science, in the prosecution of 
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metapbysical researches, and on subjects of a moral 
or political nature. 

1. Moral Induction, or observation of the motives 
and effects of human conduct, the influence of edu- 
cation, association, and other circumstances, is the 
foundation of the moral and political axioms (with 
the exception of those exclusively derived from 
divine authority) to which we habitually appeal for 
the regulation of our conduct in regard to ourselves 
or society in every new train of circumstances. The 
man of observation acquires from his historical 
knowledge, and from the facts which have succes- 
sively presented themselves to his notice, when ju- 
diciously examined and compared with each other, 
a fund of axioms which he learns to apply syllogis- 
tically to any particular case, in relation either to 
the government of a state, the direction and in- 
struction of others, or the regulation of his own 
conduct. Such a man is called prudent, and is said 
to possess a knowledge of human nature. 

Moral proverbs are, or profess to be, the results 
of this kind of induction. The Proverbs of Solo- 
raon, though they also rest on the higher and in- 
dubitable foundation of inspiration, are general 
axioms, the result of the observations and compa- 
risons of the wisest of men. 

Aristotle adopts the inductive form, when he enu- 
merates all the virtues ; (viz. fortitude, temperance, 
liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, lenity, friend- 
liness, veracity, politeness, modesty, and justice;) 
and after having shewn that each of them consists 
in a medium, infers, Mtrdmrxf tlvcu r*t ol^treif x<- 
rrtvcotiftn oti, tx) ic&trm ovt*{ t%*9 oW^itij. (Eth. Nic, 
iv. 7.) 

The Chorus in the Antigone of Sophocles (ver. 
332 — 365.) establishes by an inductive process the 
position, TloXX* rk ^mu, x«i$tv «ylgtfjrav iuvirt^cf xtXu. 

Again, Artabanus, in Herodotus, (vii. 18.) sayt, 
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*JL*teTtlputt *f xctxlr ffi) ro XoXXwf gVifopsfi»* ftiftmftifog 
folr rh \x\ Mctovcty*r*t K^ov rroXot «*$ fVg)|{f, fiiftnpuiot 
m xeci ror «V A<0<W«$ rcv KctfifZv<ri» , ovo*r{otTivo(oiiOf 3fi 
kxI Act£U* hrt Xxvtotf. 

The inductive form is ironically employed by 
Socrates to expose the absurdity of his accuser : 

(StfxgctTJK.) "Einl, u clyct&l, rlq rovg ncvs uftutovf rrom\ 

(MfA/T«;.) Ovrot, u Xvx^ctnf, «i dtxetrrai. 

(E*X£.) IIorfgM ocxetf rti ; 

(MsA.) "Airctrrif. 

(2«itg.) T* 2e ^; oi^e 0/ ax^cctrctt fiiXriovs rroiov* 

o~4t y q ov 3 
(MfA.) K*i ovrot. 

(2**t . ) T/ 2l oi /3« vXivrcu j 

(MfiA.) Kafti 0/ fiovXivrcu. 

(Z«*g.) AAA' «&g«, o> MsAfTfi . /wh 0/ 6» t>T IxxXno-lu, 

htxhr t cut0rctl $tx<p6u£ov<rt rovs ru>Ti£ovf , 

rj xuxCttot /3i At/«v$ Twat/f**» anraxTf^ ; 
(MfA.) Kam sWw. 

(r**g.) n«nTi5 «**, «; SMKfiy, 'AfatctTot xctXovs 

xctyct$ovf , xctov<rt, T\yit iftov. 

Plato Apol. Socr. §. 12. 

The following extract affords another instance of 
inductive reasoning of the moral kind. 

It is evident that paganism must have originaied in 
a rvilful depariure from the truth. For rvhen roe con- 
sider, ihat man rvas not from the beginning left to 
himself to discover the true Auihor of nature, or the 
rvorship that rvas dne io him ; but rvas insirucled by 
immediate communication from hfs Creaior in every 
thing relative to his spiritual concerns: horv can rve 
regard the introduction qffalse divinities in any other 
light than that qfrvilful apostacy from the true God? 
Ignorance could not be the cause of Cain's departure 
Jrom the faith; nor of the infideliiy qf his imme- 
diaie descendants ; neither could it be pleaded in 
excuse for the children of Seth, emphatically called 
" the sons of God," rvhen they forfeiied their claim io 

x 
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that title, by entering into alliancc with the rvicked 
posterity of Cain. Thc same is to be observed re- 
specting the immediate descendants ofNoah, whom rve 
cannot suppose to have been ignorant of the true 
religion founded on the expectation of the promised 
Redeetner, nolwithstanding their readiness, so soon 
after the flood, to renounce that expectation, and to 
follorv their own corrupt imaginations. 

This is a perfect induction ; for it enumerates all 
the individuals in whom idolatry could possibly 
have originated; since by others it has been adopted 
from imitation only. 

A beautiful specimen of moral induction occurs 
2 Peter ii. 4 — 9. The conclusion is twofold ; and 
the sacred writer accordingly adduces a double train 
of individual instances, strikingly contrasted with 
each other. The substance of the arguments is 
this: The offending angels t — the antediluvian worid, 
— ihe inhabiiants qf Sodom and Gomorrah t — were 
divinely punished ; therefore, all the unjust shall be 
divinely punished. Again, The holy angels who did 
not qffend, — Noah t the preacher of righteousness, — 
and just Lot, — were delivered from irial ; therefore 
all ihe godly shall be delivered from triah 

The three introductory chapters of the Epistle to 
the Romans contain an inductive argument; in 
which the proposition, All have sinned, is inferred 
to be universally true, because it has been succes- 
sively proved true, first concerning all Jews and then 
concerning all Gentiles. 

Again, the general conclusion in Psalm xxxvii. 
23, 24, as deduced from the train of observation 
mentioned in the subsequent verse; — and that in 
the 38th verse, as deduced from verses 35, 36, are 
specimens of moral induction. 

2. In Metaphysical Induction a great degree of 
obscurity necessarily prevails.* In that branch of 
metaphysics, for instance, which relates to the 
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powers and operations of the mind, the student 
has, primarily, but one subject on which be is able 
to make his observations ; namely, his own mind. 
By habitual reflection, however, he may watch and 
scrutinize its operations under the influence of a 
variety of different circumstances. And he may 
infer, with a high degree of probability, that the 
process which he discovers to take place in his own 
mind, bears a great similarity to that which occurs 
in the minds of men in general. Yet he is con- 
tinually liable to be misled in consequence of an 
inability to distinguish between those operations 
which are purely natural and common to all who 
are possessed of mind, and those which are adven- 
titious, the result of early habits and associations 
formed long before he had entered on his philoso- 
phical speculations. 

Next to his own experience, the metaphysician is 
enabled to improve his acquaintance with the human 
mind by tracing its operations in those about him. 
Here he has a wide scope. He learns something 
from the old and young, the rich and poor, the 
learned and unlearned, the poet and the philoso- 
pher. Yet here also he lies under a great disad- 
vantage ; he can only conjecture what passes in the 
mind of others, by the means of the expressions, 
tbe conduct, the countenance, and other external 
circumstances, which are but imj>erfect and often 
inaccurate indices of the real operations of the 
mind. 

The recorded sentiments of other metaphysical 
students afford a third, but perhaps the most ex- 
ceptionable help to this species of induction. These 
should be received with suspicion ; for every writer 
of talent is able so to trace out his opinions on this 
subject, that the mind of the student is involuntarily 
borne along ; and is made to feel as if its own pre- 
vious and natural mode of operation were described 
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by the writer, while in fact it does no more tfcait 
follow the line which is, as it were, arbitrarily 
marked out for it. 

These circumstances retard the progress of this 
branch of metaphysical science, so that it still con- 
tinues and probably will long continue to be in a 
state of much imperfection. 

3. Physical Induction consists in the right use of 
observation and experiment in regard to external 
objects; and the deduction of correct inferences 
from them. The most simple process of physical 
induction is to watch the unbiassed operations of 
nature. But the results derived from such obser- 
vation most frequently require to be confirmed by 
experiments; by wbich nature is (if we may so 
speak) compelled to perform her operations under 
those circumstances and limitations which man 
sees fit to prescribe. This is usually a long and 
laborious process; but it is necessary for the in- 
vestigation of truth. The operations of nature are 
sometimes too magnificent and extensive for the 
grasp of our contracflfeL senses; but experiments 
reduce these operations, as it were, to a miniature 
form, so as to enable the philosopher to trace at 
one view their nature, causes, and consequences. 
They are at other times too subtle, too rapid, or 
too secret to be oEserved ; they require therefore to 
be educed by particular experiments, and thus sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the senses. 

Thus the geologist follows nature by a protracted 
and laborious research, wherever he may have op- 
portunities of witnessing the interior formation of 
the earth, or of receiving facts concerning it from 
others. On the other hand the philosophical che- 
mist makes nature display itself in his laboratory 
by repeated experiments. 

By means of observation and experiment the na~ 
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tural philosopher at first does no more than make 
an historical record (either mentally or actually) of 
the facts or phenomena which have come to his 
knowledge: he then endeavours to classify those 
facts; to contrast them with all such facts as appear 
to be of an opposite nature; and hy dividing and 
separating essentials from non-essentials, things 
necessary from things contingent, he determines 
and distinguishes in every object the nature from 
its properties and accidents; he traces phenomena 
to their physical causes or antecedents; divests 
them of those similarities or differences which are 
merely apparent ; classifies them according to their 
real relations to each other ; and thus discovers 
those general principles or laws according to which 
all things are regulated, and the knowledge of which 
constitutes true science. 

For example; tbe practical miner, on the disco- 
very of a pebbly red sand-stone, will probably assert 
without hesitation that coal may be found within a 
moderate depth from the surface. His induction is 
however incomplete; he is biassed by localities, 
and judges without any scienMfic acquaintance with 
the structure of the earth. The attempt may be 
made, and the expectations of the proprietor dis- 
appointed. This fact presents an apparent oppo- 
sition to the general principle that red sand-stone on 
the surface indicates coal beneath. But the philoso- 
pher, by more extensive examination, ascertains that 
there is also another stratum of pebbly red sand-stone, 
subjacent to the coal strata, bearing a very great 
similarity to the former. By repeated examinations 
however he discovers certain uniform marks of dis- 
tinction between the superincumbent and the sub- 
jacent stratum. This discovery at once produces an 
important step in the advancement of the science, 
and may rescue many from the toil, expense, and 
disappointment of seeking coal beneath a stratum 
to which it must necessarily be superior. 

x2 
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It is thus, also, that the utility of vaccination hasr 
been established. It was not sufficient that a vast 
mass of individual instances of successful vaccination 
should be adduced ; every search and» enquiry has 
been made to discover failures, These have been 
accurately recorded, and diligently examined. Many 
were found to be merely idle reports. Others proved 
to be instances of real failure. The circumstances 
attending these cases have, as far as was practicable, 
been scrutinized. The proportion of failures to the 
successful cases has been ascertained to an astonish- 
ing degree of precision; and the beneficial effects 
of the practice have by this process been far more 
undeniably and satisfactorily established, than they 
would have been by any vague assertion of its uni- 
versal and unerring efficacy. 

The laws or conclusions acquired by induction 
are syllogistically applied to any new case in which 
no opportunity of observation or experiment is 
afforded. But such cases, as soon as observation 
or experiment can be applied to them, reciprocally 
become parts of the aggregate from which the con- 
clusion is derived, and consequently are fresh con- 
firmations to the general law. Thus by a syllo- 
gistic application of general principles, the laws 
which regulate the motion of the planet Uranns 
were ascertained before it had accomplished the 
tenth part of its orbit from the place in which it 
was discovered. When observation shall have 
traced it till its return to that place, those laws will 
no longer depend on the syllogistic inference ; but 
will be established by induction, and will afford 
additionab confirmation to the already-discovered 
laws of the motions of the heavenly bodies in ge- 
neral. Each successive observation of astronomers 
constitutes a part of the inductive process ; as does 
also the fact that Flamsteed, Mayer, and Le 
Monnier have pointed out stars, which are now not 
discoverable, in the very places where, according to> 
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calculation, Uranns woukl hare beea at the 
spective periods when their ohserratkms were 

To attempt, howerer, a mll fllostrmtioa of the 
process of physical indnction wonld be to expCain 
the science, or at least the branch of scienee, fros* 
which the illostration sboald be borrowed* Tbe 
history of the discorery of the circu-atioa ef tbe 
blood; of gravitation; of the laws of li?ht aad 
motion ; of the modern improressents in chemical, 
geological, and agrieultnral scienee, whicb ssar be 
found in particnlar treatises, or in a good Eocreio- 
pedia, will best serre to ilJastrate its natore» 

Those who acquiesce in the preeediog ohserra- 
tions will feel a regret to find Indmctum classed 
among defective or informal syUogisms. In the 
text, one of the premises is said to be nnderstood. 
Some represent tbe minor premiss to be sappressed ; 
and the argnment is considered redacible to tbis 
form : A certain number o/ ezamined caitt agree 
with a certain general law; all the cases befonging 
to the same spedes are virtuaUy the same thing as 
that given number of examined cases: therefore ali 
the cases belonging to the same species agree with 
that general law. Or, to adopt the example addoced, 
AUthe examkned specimens of the species of iron ore 
called magnet have the property of attracting iron ; 
but all existing specimens of that ore are (or may be 
deemed equivalent td) the aggregate of examined 
specimens; therefore all magnets have the property 
ofattracting iron. Others, rather more appropriately, 
contend that the major premiss is to be sapplied, 
and that the syllogistic statement is as follows: 
That property which belongs to every examined 
specimen ofmagnet belongs to the whole species; but 
the power of attracting iron is a property which 
belongs to every examined specimen of magnet ; 
therefore the power of attracting iron belongs to the 
entire species of the magnet. But, to allow the ut- 
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most, this represents only the final part of tbe pro- 
cess. The essence of the induction consists, first, 
in the accumulation of the individuals examined, so 
as to authorize the assertion contained in the minor 
premiss; and then, in the calculation of probabilities 
requisite to establish the major premiss. 

The observation therefore of Aristotle, that in- 
duction is prior in its nature to syllogism, appears 
to be correct. Nor can syilogistic reasoning be 
carried on to any extent without previous induction. 

Yet this acknowledged dignity and vaiue of in- 
duction has no tendency to degrade the syllogistic 
system. It does not afford any suflicient reason 
eitber for the omission of this branch of logic, or 
for tbe universal study of the inductive system. 
For though, theoretically, as before observed, no 
human testimony will authorize our admission of 
general principles; yet in fact the greater part of 
mankind must reiy on testimony. We are com- 
pelled to act on the principle, (however incorrect it 
is in theory,) cuique in sud arte credendum. Few 
are competent to repeat the inductive process of a 
Harvey, a Galileo, or a Newton; or to follow a 
modern geologist in his researches over almost every 
part of the globe. Few are able even to peruse the 
history of the phaenomena and experiments wbich 
others have recorded, and thus, taking the facts 
only for granted, to deduce their own conclu- 
sions. The majority, even of literary and scientific 
men, must be contented, on most subjects, with a 
superficiai knowledge; mereiy taking upon trust 
the general results, without any acquaintance with 
the train of observation and discovery on which 
they were originally founded. And the case is 
similar in respect to moral induction. Our own 
opportunities of observation are limited; we must 
continually rely, in practice, on the counsels and 
opinions of others on subjects of moral and political 
expediency. 
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And this necessity appears to be the true reason 
why the syllogistic system should be first and most 
generally understood. For while few have oppor- 
tunities or powers to carry on an inductive process 
beyond the simple observation of those thiogs 
which present themselves unsought to their notice, 
all have daily occasion to use that kind of reasoning 
which depends on syllogistic principles. No step 
in common life can be taken without it. It is con- 
venient indeed, if practicable, to obtain an acquaint- 
ance with the process by which general principles 
are acquired; as it is an advantage to the raanu- 
facturer to understand the nature and construction 
of his machinery. Yet if his machinery should be 
beyond his comprehension, he still finds by expe- 
rience its utility, and carries on his work. To 
abolish or to lay aside the use of syllogism, for the 
sake of devoting every , power to the advancement 
of inductive knowledge, would be not less absurd 
than if our manufacturers should cease from their 
beneficial occupations until they should succeed 
in bringing mechanism to the highest pitch of per- 
fec tion. 



3. Ewemplum; (Aristoteli Inductio Oratoria;) 
ubi quod ponitur de singulari noto, assumitur 
de simili ignoto: ut, Sylla et Marius laceravere 
rempublicam; ergo Ccesar et Pompeius lacera- 
bunt. Hujus etiam minor vel major reticetur ; 
quapropter quaestionem assumi dico ; neque 
enim colligitur nisi ex posito et subintellecto. 

Example differs from Induction chiefiy in these 
two respects: 

1. As to the anteeedent; which in Induction must 
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consist of the enumeration of several singular facts ; 
whereas Example does not require more than one. 

2. As to the conclusion; which in Induction is, 
either strictly or morally, univcrsal; but in Example 
is singular. 

The following are specimens of arguments from 
Example. 

Hannibali imperatori parem consulem nominare 
decet. Hoc anno, ad Capuam, Jubellio Taurece Cam- 
pano summo equiti provocanti summus Romanus eques 
Asellus Claudius est oppositus. Adversus Galtum, 
quondam provocantem in ponte Anienis, T. Manlium, 
fidentem et animo et virious, misire majores nostri. 
Ob eandem causam haud multis annis post fuisse non 
negaverim, cur M. Valerio non diffideretur, adversus 
similiter provocantem arma capienti Gallum ad certa- 
men. Quemadmodum pedites equitesque optamus, ut 
validiores, si minus, ut pares hosti habeamus; Ua duci 
hostium parem imperatorem quceramus. (Liv. ex 
Fabii oratione : xxiv. 8.) 

In minore ie experti, Otacili, re sumus. Hattd 
sane, cur ad majora tibifidamus, documenii quidquam 
dedisti. . . . Si te classem obtinente, etiam, veluti pacato 
mari, qucelibet Hannibali tuta atque iniegra ah domo 
venerunt ; si ora Italice infestior hoc anno, quam 
Africce, fuit; quid dicere potes, cur te potissimum du- 
cem Hannibali hosti opponant ? (JLiv. tb.) 

Artabanus employs this kind of argument to dis- 
suade Xerxes from his intended invasion of Greece. 
Eyat Au^ilf jydgst/M ftn rrgarsygrfoi ixi HxvQctf, ....•• 
2i oT£ctTivo-cipif»{y vcXXcvf rt kx) &y*$wf rni rv^xrm «Va- 
fix\MT *V«A0f. Zv 2i, 5 f&cirstov, ftfAAlif fV ai>3gttf 0Tg«- 
v%vur6cu TroXXlf irt Jpuwctf n X»vfcf. {Herod. vii. 10.) 
Two or three other instances of this kind occur 
in the same speech. 

Hermocrates, when announcing to the Syracusans 
the expected approach of the Athenian armament, 
argues in the same manner from the defeat of the 
Persian invaders of Greece (a fact already known) to 
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the probable destruction of the invaders of Sicily. 
(Thuc. vi. 83. 'OA/yo* yfy (vfi&tM.) 

Demosthenes thus introduces an apposite Ex- 
ample: "Tweg yjg (#*€"*) «« ftlt tov( tinotrots httitm 
etftvtcvfti$ct, 6t it Mct£ct$£ti rSt 7T^oyot0t ccvrov ftcihurrct &t 
u2utt. ( n «^ fSt rvftfcog.) 

A correct and forcible instance of this mode of 
argument by analogy occurs in 1 Samuel xvii. 
34-— 47. The examples also used by the Israelites 
in their lively remonstrance with the Reubenites, 
&c. (Josh. xxii. 17, 18, 20.) by the Jewish elders 
in behalf of Jeremiah, (Jer. xxvi. 17 — 19.) and by 
Gamaliel in behalf of the apostles, (Acts v. 36 — 39.) 
are very apposite and striking. The speech of 
Rabshakeh, recorded in Isaiah xxxvi. 18, 19, 20. 
presents a fallacious instance of the same. The 
conclusion in this case is not drawn de simili ; there 
was no just comparison between the omnipotent God 
of Israel and the idol-gods of the heathen. 

This species of argument, even when derived 
from real facts, produces only a low degree of moral 
probability. But it comprehends also similes, and 
even fables, which, although really no more than 
illustrations, affect the unguarded mind as if they 
were arguments, and are therefore frequently sub- 
stituted for proof by Rhetoricians. Thus the latter 
part of the first illustration from Livy (Quemadmo- 
dum pedites, $c.) is an Example; though of an 
inferior order to those contained in the preceding 
portion of that sentence. Thus Demosthenes : 
"O fiit y% (fixctXtVf) %evriot, ilg Qctmt, uyu' rovro 21 ett 
2ut2£, fyrnnr xcti y*£ r*$ xtptcts, xctt ret ^g&er* iiriXnritt 
rnfyvxtt, toit riq cctf ctvrut ei$poct xoti 7reXXu Xetftj&eitri. 
(Tlu*i avfif*o£.) 

Again, He who voluntarily continues in ignorance, 
is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces; 
as to him who should extinguish the tapersofa light- 
house may justly he imputed the calamities of ship- 
wreck. (Dr. Johnson.) 
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4. Sorites; in cujus Antecedente, ex ordi- 
nata serie terminorum, praecedens quisque sub- 
ficitur sequenti, donec a subjecto quaestionis 
pervenitur ad prcedicatum; v. g. Homo est ani- 
mal: animal est vivens: vivens est substantia; 
ergo Homo est substantia. In Sorite igitur 
subaudiuntur tot Syllogismi quot sunt inter- 
mediae propositiones ; (vel si mavis, quot in 
antecedente termini intermedii;) unde et a 
curaulo nomen habet. N.B. In Antecedente 
Minor Premissa prsecedit Majorem. 

In the following Epicurean Sorites, though some 
of the premises, and consequently the conclusion 
also, are false, the argument is formally correct. 
Quoniam deos beatissimos esse constat; beatus au- 
tem esse sine virtute nemo potest ; nec virtus sine ra- 
tione constare ; nec ratio usquam inesse nisi in homi- 
nisfgurd; hominis esse specie deos confitendum est. 
(Cic. de Nat. Deor. §. 18.) Which may be thus 
stated : 

The gods are happy beings; 

All happy beings are virtuous; 

All virtuous beings are endued with reason: 

All beings endued with reason bear the human 
form; 

Therefore, The gods bear the human form. 

The intermediate terms of the antecedent, and 
the intermediate propositions of the whole argu- 
ment, are three. Consequently this Sorites is no 
more than a condensed expression of three catego- 
rical syllogisms: which may be thus displayed at 
length. 

1. All happy beings are virtuous; the gods are 
happy ; therefore the gods are virtuous. 
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2. All virtuous beings are endutd mitk reason; the 
gods are virluous beings ; tkerefore the gods are en- 
dued tvitk reason. 

3. All beings endued wiih reason bear the kuman 
form ; the gods are endued wiih reason; therefore the 
gods bear the kumanforvu 

In this analysis, the first two propositions of 
the Sorites, transposed, constitute the premises of 
the first syllogism. The conclusion from these pre- 
mises forms the minor premiss of the second syllo- 
gism; tbe major premiss oi which is the third 
proposition of the Sorites. The conclnsion of this 
second syllogism forms the minor premiss of the 
third, while the major premiss consists of the 
fourth proposition of the Sorites, wbich is bere the 
last of the antecedent. This is therefore the last 
syllogism, and its conclusion is the inference of the 
whole Sorites. 

The Sorites may be analysed in another method, 
by taking the propositions of the antecedent in a 
retrograde order : thus ; 

1 . Whatever is endued with reason bears the human 
form ; Every virtuous being is endued vxitk reason ; 

Therefore, every virtuous being bears the human 
form. 

2. Every virtuous being bears tke kuman form ; 
Wkatever is happy is virtuous ; Therefore, wkatever 
is kappy bears the kumanform. 

3. Whatever is happy bears the human form; 
Tke gods are happy; Therefore, tke gods bear tke 
kumanform. 

According to this method, the proposition last in 
order in the antecedent of the Sorites is the major 
premiss of the first syllogism; and the proposition 
immediately preceding the last, is its minor premiss. 
The conclusion of the first syllogism constitutes a 
second major premiss, to which the last proposition 
but two, of the Sorites, affords a minor premiss: 

Y 
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and so oo, till all the propositions of the Sorites are 
exhausted. The first proposition becomes the minor 
premiss of the last syllogism, the conclusion of which 
is the general inference of the Sorites. 

The inspired author of the Epistle to the Romans 
more than once employs this mode of argument. 
The Sorites in chap. viii. 29, 30, when reduced to 
form, and expressed in the most concise manner, 
will appear thus : 

All theforeknown are predestinated : 

All the predestinated are called : 

All the called are justified : 

All thejustified are glorified: 

Therefore, All theforeknown are glorified. 

Aristotle argues thus: Ovtc £v, pn ovms *AA*y»f, 
X61MHM Jr our «cAAayif, irtnmvH (** wmt* wr srorne, 

pn ovtrns a-vftfiir^eti. (Eth. Nic. v. 5.) That is ; 

The preservation of society requires exchange ; 
Whatever requires exchange requires equitable va/«- 
ation of property ; Whatever requires equitable 
valuation of property requires the adoption of a 
common measure: Therefore the preservation of 
society requires the adoption of a common measure. 

The first and second propositions of this Sorites, 
when transposed, afford premises in Barbara, which 
prove the conclusion, The preservation of society re- 
quires equitable valuation ofproperty. And this con- 
clusion, with the third proposition in the Sorites, 
constitutes another antecedent in Barbara, whence 
is deduced the conclusion above drawn, namely, The 
preservation ofsociety requires the adoption ofa com- 
mon measure, 

Syllogismusexpropositionibus constat, propositiones 
ex verbis, verba notionum tesserce sunt. Itaque si 
notiones ipsce (id quod basis rei sunt) confusa sint et 
temere a rebus abstractce, nihil in iis quce superstru- 
untur est firmitudinis. (Bac. Org. 14.) Thatis; 
Syllogisms are composed of propositions ; whatever is 
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composed qf propositions is composed of tke con- 
stituent parts of propositions, namely, words; that 
which is composed qf words is composed of the sym- 
bols ofnotions; that which is composed ofthe symbols 
of notions is composed of the symbols of things con- 
fused, and rashly abstracted ; whatsoever things are 
composed of such symbols must themselves be weak 
and unsound; therefore syllogisms are weak and 
unsound. This argument is therefore a compression 
of four syllogisms in Barbara. 

The two following rules are rendered obvious by 
the preceding analysis of the nature of a Sorites. 

1. Its antecedent admits of no negative proposi- 
tion except the last. For each of the other proposi- 
tions must be either a minor premiss in the first 
figure; and therefore affirmative: or a major pre- 
miss of a syllogism of which the conclusion must be 
amrmative. 

2. Its antecedent admits of no particular propo- 
sition except the first. For all the other proposi- 
tions are successively major premises in the first 
figure, and therefore universal. 

5. Soriti affinis est Syllogismus, cujus prae- 
missarum altera est sententia Enthymematica ; 
ut, Nullus injustus est amandus: Omnis Ty- 
rannus (crudelis cum sit) est injustus; ergo, 
Nullus Tyrannus est amandus. Qui quidem 
Syllogismus peculiare nomen non habet ; prae- 
missae autem Enthymematicae antecedens, Aris- 
toteli Prosyllogismus est. 

The Prosyllogism is an appended proposition 
which is incidentally introduced to confirm one of 
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tbe premises of the main argument. It forms the 
premiss of a distinct enthymem, of which the*pro- 
position to which it is adjoined is the conclusion. 
The syllogism thus combined with its prosyllogism 
is called an Epichirema. 

The plan of Cicero's oration in defence of Milo 
is frequently adduced as a good instance of this 
mode of reasoning. It is to this effect : He who at- 
tempts to assassinate another, may bejustly killed by 
the object ofhis murderous intentions: (for the laws 
of nature and of nations, and the conduct of good 
men, prove it lawfuh) But Clodius attempted to 
assassinate another ; (for he formed an ambuscade 
against him, and provided himself with armed 
soldiers:) Therefore Clodius was justly killed by 
the object of his murderous intentions. 

'SlfttieiTcu 21 i ^raAiTflcv uvbeict, fieiXttrret rjt uXn6ivr\, ert 
3i' dptrnt yinreu' 2t* eudS y*{, %m 2te\ kccXov 0gt$"* (ftpSig 
7*gJ **' Qvyn* Mdovc., euvyjpv cvro$. (Arist. Eth. 
Nic. iii. 8.) This sentence contains a complex 
epichirema, comprehending three leading prosyllo- 
gisms, together with two otbers, subordinate to the 
former. The main argument consists of the enthy- 
mem, Political fortitude is produced by virtue, and 
therefore bears most similarity to genuine fortitude. 
To the expressed premiss, which is the minor, three 
prosyllogisms or enthymematic proofs are adjoined ; 
oi etftS yoif tW xuXov <fgi£jir 2tel Qvyw ontievq. To tbe 

second of these is added a subordinate proof or pro- 
syllogism, rtfa yei^ : and to the third, another sub- 
ordinate prosyllogism, etio*%pv %ito$. 

Confidence in promises is essential to the intercourse 
of human life ; because without it, the greatest part 
of our conduct would proceed upon chance. But 
there could be no confidence in promises, if men were 
not obliged to perform them ; the obligation therefore 
to perform promises is essential tg the same ends and 
in the same degree. (Paley.) This is a syllogism, 
stated at full length, and having a prosyllogism, 
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(because without it, Sfc.) attached to the major 
premiss. 

The publicatian of a libel is crwtmal: but the act 
qf putting a libel into the post is an act of publica- 
tion : (for tke moment a tnan passes the iibel from 
his hand t his control of it is gone ;) that act there- 
fore cannot but be pronounced criminaL (Lord 
Ellenborough.) 

The following is an epichirema, or an entbymem 
con6rmed by a prosyllogism. Sullogismus ad prm- 
cipia scientiarum non adhibetur 9 ad media axiomata 
frustra adhibetur, (cum sit subtilitati naturm longe 
impar:) assensumitaque constringit, non res. (Bacon. 
Org. i. 13.) 

6. Huc denique revocandum est compen- 
dium illud disputandi opponentibus usitatissi- 
mum, reticendi scilicet conclusionem ; cum sit 
ipsa quaestio, quam respondens non supponitur 
ignorare. 



This practice of not making a precise statement 
of the conclusion at the close of erery argument, is 
not confined to opponents in formal disputations ; 
but is the natural habit of all who are discussing a 
subject in private conversation, in public delibe- 
rations, or in argumentative compositions. To act 
otherwise would frequently occasion needless tau- 
tology and waste of time. 

Yet the habit of suppressing the concluiion 
affords a great facility to the use of fallacious argu- 
ments; especially'ln those branchesof fallacy which 
are denominated ignoratio elenchi, or the proving 
something different 4rom the real question ; and 
fallacia consequentS f or the fictitious mode of rea- 
soning generally called a non-sequitur. 

t 2 
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For example ; Let the question be put by a sup~ 
posed enquirer ; Is it not wrong to bow down before 
images ? To which the instructor answers thus : If 
it is not lawful for Catholics to bow down in their 
chapels, how comes it to be lawful for Protestants to 
bow down themselves when they enter their churches ? 
Again, why do the Protestants let beggars bow down 
at their doorsfor a morsel of bread, their little chil- 
dren bow down for their parents 9 blessing 9 the poor 
bow down before the rich f And all the Protestants 
bow down before the Lord's supper ; and even to an 
empty chair when it is setfor the king's throne in the 
parliament house. The argument is apparently an 
argumentum ad hominem; thus; Any practice 
maintained by our opponents may be assumed to be 
free from objection ; but bowing is a practice main- 
tained by our opponents ; (as proved by an induction 
of particular instances ;) therefore bowing may be 
assumed to be free from objection. But this is not 
the conclusion required : the question does not refer 
to the objectionableness of bowing absolutely ; but to 
that of bowing before images. 

It is therefore important that every hearer or 
reader should frequently recal to his mind the real 
question under discussion, and examine whether 
the arguments adduced apply to it, or to some other 
proposition which bears a resemblance to it. 

A few examples (correct and incorrect) of all 
these modes of reasoning will be found at the close 
of the Appendix, in the second series of " Promis- 
" cuous Syllogisms." 
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CAP. IV. 

DE SYLLOGISMIS HYPOTHETICIS. 

§. 1. De SyUogismis Conditionalibus. 

SYLLOGISMUS Hypotheticus est in quo 
una> duae, vel tres propositiones hypotheticae ; 
v. g. Si sapit 9 est beatus : Sapit; ergo est 
beatus. Vel% Qui sapit est beatus: Si est 
Philosophus 9 sapit; ergo Si est Philosophus 9 
est beatus. Vel, Si sapit 9 est beatus: Si est 
PhUo8ophus 9 sapit; ergo Si est Philosophus 9 
est beatus. Nos de eo tantum loqui institui- 
mus qui est caeteris usitatior, in quo nempe 
Major Hypothetica. 

Propositio Hypothetica late sumta definitur, 
Plures Categoricae per conjunctionem aliquam 

* Hinc liquet quomodo Hypotfaetici Syllogismi ad 
Categoricorum forrnam reduci possnnt ; viz. 

Qui tapit est beatvs. 

Qui est Philosophus sapit. 

Qui est Philosophus est beatus. 
Siquando subjectum Antecedentis aliud ac Conse- 
quentis erit, e. g. Si sol est ortus dies est f pro Con- 
ditionali Copula substituere licet quandocunque, 
▼el alia quaelibet Vocabula, quibus Categorice effe- 
ratur Hypothetica Propositio. 

Quandocunque sol ortusfuerit dies est: 

Jam sol est ortus ; 

Jam dies est. 
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unitse; et conjunctio vocatur Copula; estque 
Conditionalis, Disjunctiva, Causalis &c. ut 
apud Grammaticos ; unde totidem Hypotheti- 
carum species, suis copulis cognomines. Sed 
ad Syllogismum non faciunt, prseter Conditio- 
nalem, et Disjunctivam ; quarum exernpla, Si 
sapit est beatus. Vel dies est vel nox. 



The definition here given of hypothetical propo- 
sitions is by far too vague, and deviates from the 
common as well as the technical signification of 
that term. It in fact includes every kind of com- 
pound sentence. According to this definition the 
following sentences would be hypothetical ; for each 
of them is composed of two or more categorical 
propositions united by a conjunction or copula. 

Solon was an Athenian [and] Lycurgus a Lace- 
demonian. 

Man appears mean and worthless now, \but] a 
nobler state is in reserve for him. 

The understanding sometimes rests on testimony, 
when testimony qf right has nothing to do 9 [because'} 
it is easier to believe than to be scientifically in- 
structed. 

The thing under proof is not capable of demon- 
stration, [and therefore\ must be submitted to the 
trial of probabilities. 

[lf\ a man has for haste skipped over what he 
should have examined, he must begin and go over atl 
again, [or else] he will never come to knowledge* 

The light of knowledge is pure and bright, 
[unless'] it be perverted and polluted by wickedness 
or imperfect instruction. 

The definition of a hypothetical proposition which 
has been given in the second chapter, namely, Quce 
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sub conditione emmciat, (see pages 92 and 94,) is 
more accurate. This comprehends the two species 
of hypothetical sentences; namely, those in which 
the condition is expressed; and those in which it 
is implied. Tbe former are called conditional pro- 
po&itions ; as, Ifrestrictions are estential to security, 
tkey are not inconsistent witk cwil liberty. Tbe 
latter are disjunctive propositions ; as, Monarchies 
are either kereditary or elective. Eitker Metius or 
GaUieo was tke inventor oftke telescope. 

Hypothetical syllogisms are accordingly either 
conditional or disjunctwe. 

1. Conditional syllogisms may consist of tkree 
conditional propositions : as, 

If ligkt is not refracted near tke surface of tke 
moon, it cannot experience any twUigkt ; 

But if tke moon kas no atmosphere, tigkt is not 
refracted near its surface: 

Iftkerefore tke moon kas no atmospkere t it cannot 
experience any twiiigkt. 

Others contain tvco conditional propositions ; 
namely, one of the premises and the conclusion ; 
as, 

None wko neglect to fulfU tkeir engagements can 
reasonabhj expect to maintain their credit : 

But ifa man does not pay his debts, ke neglects to 
fulfil kis engagements: 

Tkerefore if a man does not pay kis debts, ke 
cannot reasonably expect to maintain kis credit. 

But the species of conditional syllogism which is 
of most extensive use is that which consists of one 
conditional proposition followed by a categorical 
premiss and conclusion : as, 

If Kberty kas a tendency to degenerate into licen- 
tiousnessy it requires to be restricted by judicious 
laws: 

But liberty kas a tendeney to degenerate into 
Ucentiousness: 
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Therefore it requires to be restricted by judicious 
laws. 

2. Disjunctive syllogisms admit only of the last 
of the above forms ; as 

The affinities of natural substances must be ascer- 
tained either by syUogisHc or by inductive process : 

But those affinities cannot be ascertained by 
syllogism : 

Therefore they must be ascertained by induction. 

To denominate the hypothetical proposition in a 
syllogism, the major premiss, is inaccurate, and 
calculated to create confusion. 

Conditionalis habet vim illativam. Unde 
Conditio ipsa, sive pars prior, quae est instar 
inferentis, Antecedens dici solet ; Assertio, sive 
pars posterior, quse rationem habet illatae, Con- 
sequens; partiumque inter se connexio, Con- 
sequentia. 

A conditional proposition does not affirm the 
truth of either of the categorical propositions of 
which it is composed ; but merely states that there 
exists such a connexion between them that if the 
former of them, or the supposition, be granted, the 
latter must follow. And this connexion is called 
the consequence. (See page 136.) Thus the sen- 
tence, If ab is equal to xy, then 2, is equal to £, in- 

volves no intimation of the truth or falsehood of 
the assertion, ab is equal to xy, or of the assertion, 
2. is equal to 1L; but, laying down the former as a 

condition, it then asserts that the latter wonld ne- 
cessarily follow from that condition. From their 
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relative situation in sense, and most frequently in 
arrangement, the former member of a conditional 
sentence is technically called the antecedent; the 
latter the consequent. 

Amecede^ } #"'** * Bmatt ,ou/ U *-»^terial,... 

Assertion or 1 r . . . . y 

~ A yltu immortaL 

Consequent. J 

Condition or 1 If words have no natural meaning 
Antecedent. 3 qftheir own t ... 

Assertion or \ ^ "T* *> «*« *""»; "^ff*? 
Consequent. / *™j^ *«* **» «*"* <° «»"* 

In the following sentence the consequent pre- 
cedes the antecedent. There could be no confidence 
in promises, ifmen were not obliged to perform them. 

The following propositions bear only the form 
of hypotheticals, because there is no consequence 
or mutual dependence between their members. If 
the sky should fall, rve shall catch larks. If Mars 
and Jupiter are in opposition, bitter calamities tvill 
befal our country. 

Conditionalis cujusque sententia est, quod, 
data Conditione, datur Assertio; quod bifa- 
riam explicari potest. 1. Si detur Conditio, 
danda est Assertio ; unde Regula prima : Po- 
sita Antecedente, recte ponitur Consequens. 
2. Si daretur Conditio, danda esset Assertio; 
unde Regula secunda: Sublata consequente, 
recte tollitur Antecedens. 

Porro hoc unum statuit, Antecedente vera, 
veram esse Consequentem; non autem ambas 
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esse simul veras, aut simul falsas, aut una vera, 
falsam alteram : per illam igitur, sublata Ante- 
cedente, poni vel tolli potest consequens; aut 
posita Consequente, poni vel tolli potest Ante- 
cedens. Unde Regula tertia: Sublata Ante- 
cedente, vel Posita Consequente, nihil certo 
colligitur. 

Conditionalis igitur Syllogismi duae sunt, nec 
plures, formulae. 

I. Quae vocatur Comtructiva. 
Si C. D. tum K. A. 
Sed C. D. ergo K. A. 

II. Quae dicitur Destructiva. 

Si C. D. tum K. A. 

Sed non K. A. ergo non C. D. 



1 . The very form of a conditional proposition im- 
plies that if the condition or antecedent be actually 
granted, the assertion or consequent must be ad- 
mitted. Hence the first rule ; The antecedent being 
laid down as true> the truth of the consequent is legi- 
timately inferred. 

The conditional syllogism founded on this prin- 
ciple is said to be of the constructive form. 

If the practice excites discontent, it should be at 
oncesuppressed: But it does excite discontent ;.There- 
fore it shouid be suppressed. 

If the tnoon is this day in itsfirst quarter, it carnnot 
be eclipsed ; But it is this day in its first quarter ; 
Therefore it cannot be eclipsed. 

2. From the necessary connexion or consequence 
between the condition and the assertion in a correct 
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conditional proposition, it is further evident, that, 
supposing the condition to he true, the assertion will 
then be necessarily true. If therefore it is ascer- 
tained that the assertion is not true, it must follow 
that the condition is not true. This principle gives 
occasion to the second rule : If the consequent is 
denied, the antecedent is also to be denied. The 
syllogism formed on this principle is said to be of 
the destructive form. Thus, 

If words were not ambiguous, they would never 
have been the occasion of useless controversy : But 
they have repeatedly been the occasion of useless 
controversy : Therefore they are ambiguous. 

If each man ought to have more wives than one, 
more than one would have been given to Adam: But 
not more than one was given to Adam: Therefore 
each man ougkt not to have more than one. 

If they had been of us, they would have continued 
with us ; but they went out, that they might be made 
manifest that they were not all ofus:(\ John ii. 19.) 
that is, destructively ; but they did not continue with 
us; therefore they were not ofus. 

If the inheritance be of the law it is no more of 
pramise ; but it was given to Abraham by promise; 
tkerefore it is not ofthe law. (Gal. iii. 18.) 

3. The assertion of the consequent, or the denial 
of the antecedent, cannot authorize any conclusion. 
For the conditional proposition affirms only that the 
given antecedent must be attended by the given con- 
sequent. But it does not denote any limitation to 
the consequent. For although that consequent may 
accompany the given antecedent, yet it is not ex- 
clusively confined to it; but may also foilow from 
some other antecedent. For instance : 

If the mill has too copious a stream, it cannot 
work; but it has not too copious a stream; there- 
fore 

If the mill has too copious a stream, it cannot 

z 
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work; but the fact is that it cannot work; there- 
fore 

It cannot be inferred in tbe former instance tbat 
the mUl can work; or in the latter instance, tkat it 
kas too copious a stream ; because the same conse- 
quent might follow from a dejiciency of water 9 a 
want of repair, or some other cause. 

The distinction between the constructive and the 
destructive form bears no relation to the quality of 
the conclusion. Affirmative and negative conclusions 
may be inferred by either method, as is shewn by 
the examples above given. 

It is very frequent to express the conditional pro- 
position alone; since the sense, the connexion, or 
even the tone of the speaker, sumciently intimates 
whether the constructive or the destractive argument 
is intended. For example : 

If thou didst receive it 9 why dost thou glory ? 
(1 Cor. iv. 7.) that is, constructively ; If thou hast 
received as a free gift every good thing thou pos- 
sessest, thou hast no cause to glory in thyself; but 
thou hast received as a free gift every good thing 
which thou possessest ; therefore thou hast no cause 
to glory in thyself 

If this man were not of God he could do nothing : 
that is, destructively ; but he has wrought this great 
miracle ; therefore he is of God. 

If righteousness come by the law 9 then Christ is 
dead in vain. 

If schisms be an evil, they who give unnecessary 
offence are as much to be blamed as they who take 
it : that is, constmctively ; but schisms are an evii, 
therefore 9 &c. 

Neque enim bonitas, nec liberalitas, nec comitas 
esse potest, non plus quam amicitia, si hac non per 
se expetantur, sed ad voluptatem utUitatemve re~ 
ferantur : that is, destructively ; si bonitas, Sfc. non 
sunt per se expetendce, esse non possunt: sed sunt 
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bonitas, liberalitas, Sfc; ergo, per se sunt expe- 
tenda. 

Si uiilitasfirmd corporis constitutione ejusque con- 
stitutionis spe exploratd continetur ; certe hcec utilitas 
cum honestate pugnabit. The argument implied is, 
Sed hocfieri nequit, ergo nec illud. 

When the argument is expressed, it is usually 
for the purpose of appending a prosyllogism to the 
categorical premiss : as, 

If there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
Christ not risen ; but our blessed Lard is risen ; (for 
this is a fact established by the testimony of the most 
pure and credible witnesses;) therefore there is a re- 
surrectionfrom the dead. 

If this man were not of God, he could do nothing ; 
but it is not true that he can do nothing ; (for he has 
just now accomplished a stupendous miracle ;) there- 
fore heis of God. 

If the earth be a plane, some edge or boundary 
must be discoverable : but no such edge or boundary 
is discoverable ; (for all who have persevered in 
sailing continnally in the same direction have returned 
io the longitude from which they set out without 
making any such discovery ;) therefore the earth 
cannot be a plane. 

Conditional syllogisms are sometimes accumulated 
in the form of the Sorites. Thus, the Apostle's 
argument in 1 Cor. xv. 13 — 19, when reduced to 
form, will stand as follows: 

If the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised; 
and if Christ be not raised, our faith is vain. If 
our faith is vain, our hope is confined to this life ; 
but ifin this Ufe only we have hope in Christ, we are 
ofau men most miserable. The immediate inference 
is, If the dead rise not, believers in Christ are of all 
men most miserabie ; and the implied argument is ; 
But they are not of all men most miserable ; {being 
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alone possessed of true peace atid happiness ;) tkere- 
fore the dead will rise : or more fully thus ; therefore 
our hope is not confined to this life, — our faith is not 
vain, — Christ is risen, — and the dead will rise. 

Again ; Si hoc natura prmcribit, ut homo homini, 
quicunque sit, ob eam ipsam causam quod is homo sit, 
consultum velit, necesse est secundum eandem naturam 
omnium utilitatem esse communem, Qjuod si ita est, 
und continemur omnes et eddem lege naturas: idque 
ipsum si ita est, cerle violare alierum natura tege pro- 
hibemur. Verum autem primum, verum igitur extre- 
mum. (Ctc. Off. iii. 6.) 

The mathematical argument ad impossibile is a 
destructive hypothetical syllogism, usually founded 
on a premiss deduced from a conditional Sorites. 
For instance; 

If a straight line drawn at right angles io the di- 
ameter of a circU at its extremiiy does not fall with- 
out thecircle, itfalls within it ; if it falls within it, 
it may be produced till it meets the circumference ; if 
so, a straight linefrom the cenire to the point of meet- 
ing is equal to the semidiameter between the centre and 
the extremity from which the line was drawn at right 
angles ; if so, the two lines from the centre, with tke 
line at the extremxty ofthe diameter, form an isosceles 
triangle; iftheyform an isosceles (riangle, the angles 
subtended by the equal sides are equal: if equal, they 
are boih righl angies : if this be the case, two angles 
of a triangle are equal to iwo right angles : There- 
fore t if a straight line drawn at right angles to the 
diameier of a circle at iis extrernity does not falt with- 
ottt the circle, it occasions the existence of a triangle 
containing two augles equal to two right angles; but 
nothing can occasion this; therefore such a line must 
fall without the circle. (Euc. El. iii. 16.) 

Every correct conditional syllogism may be re- 
duced to an equivalent categorical syllogism. 

Those which consist of one conditional and two 
categorical propositions are reduced to tbe form of 
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regular enthymem» by the removal of the hypothe- 
tical premiss. Thus ; 

If the knowledge of truth is desirable, il should be 
sought rvith perseverance. 

But the knowledge qftruth is desirable: 

Therefore it should be sought with perseverance. 

If the introductory premiss be omitted, there re- 
mains this enthymem : 

The knowledge oftruth is desirable ; 

Therefore il should be sought rvith perseverance. 
And by supplying the major premiss, Whatever is 
desirable should be sought with perseverance, a pure 
categorical syllogism is produced. 

Again, 

If no fnatnmiferous animals are properlu called 
fiskes, then whales are not property calledfishes; 

But no mammiferous animals are properly called 
fishes ; Therefore whales are not property so called. . 

Omitting the conditional premiss, the two re- 
maining propositions constitute an enthymem; 
and to complete the syllogism, it is requisite only 
to supply the minor premiss ; thus ; 

No mammiferous animals are property caUedfishes: 

Whales are mammiferous animals ; tkerefore 

Whales are not property called fishes. 

In the other two forms of conditional syllogisms 
the propositions may always be converted into 
equivalent categorical propositions. For example : 

If absolute monarchs had no obiect in view but the 
prosperity of their subjects, thetr sway would be 
unobjectionable : 

If aU men were what they ought to be, absolute 
monarchs would have no object in view but the pros- 
perity oftlieir subjects: 

Therefore, if all men were what they ought to 
be, the sway of absolute monarchs would be unobjec- 
tionable. 

Which may be thus categorically stated : 

That state of things in which absolute monarchs 

z2 
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tuould kave no other object in viero but the welfare of 
their subjects, would be a state in which the sway qf 
such monarchs tuould not be objectionable : 

The state in rvhich all men skould be what they 
ought lo be rvould be a state in which absolute mo- 
narchs would have np other object in view than the 
welfare of their subjects : 

Therefore that stale in which aU men should be 
what they ought to be would be one in whkh the sway 
ofabsolute monarchs would not be objectionable. 

A conditional syllogism is incorrect, unless its 
terms may be strictly reduced to three. For in- 
stance; IfLivy is afaithful and judicious historian, 
we may rely on the facts which he relates ; but he is 
a faithful and judicious historian ; (for so he was 
esteemed by his contemporaries, who were best able 
to detect misrepresentations or errors of judgment, 
and no doubt would have so done, had he afforded 
them an opportunity ;) therefore we may rely on the 
facts which he records. That is, If the history of 
Livy is the worh of a faithful and judicious author, 
it may be received as a record of real facts : but it 
is the worh of a faithful and judicious author ; 
therefore it may be received as a record of real 
facts. Or in the categorical form; Whatever his- 
tory is the worh of a faithful and judicious author 
may be received as a record of real facts ; but the 
history of Livy is the worh of a faithful and judi- 
ciousauthor; therefore, 8fc. Orthus; Evcry faith- 
ful and judicious historian deserves credit; Livy 
was such ; Livy therefore deserves credit. 

Again ; If Livy is a faithful and judicious his- 
torian, we may rely on the facts which he records : 
but it is impossible to rety on those facts ; (for some 
of his narratives are absurd and impossible, and 
others are contradicted by yredible historixvns;) 
therefore he was not a faithful and judicious his- 
torian. That is, No writer whose narratives are not 
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to be relied on is afaithful and judicious historian; 
but Livy is a writer whose narratives are not to be 
relied on ; therefore Livy is not a faithful and 
judicious historian. 

If Livy is to be believed, the Romans experienced 
a signal defeat at Cannce ; but he is to be believed ; 
therefore they did experience that defeat. That is, 
If that which depends on the testimony of Livy be 
true, it is true that the Romans were defeated at 
CanruBy &c. In which there are three terms only. 

If Titus was a virtuous and patriotic emperor, his 
subjects must have been happy; but such he was; 
it may therefore be inferred that they were happy. 
That is ; The subjects of a virtuous and patriotic 
emperor are happy ; the subjects of Titus were 
subjects of a virtuous and patriotic emperor ; there- 
fore 9 the subjects of Titus were happy. 



§. 2. De Dilemmaie. 

EST Syllogismus Hypotheticus Dilemma, 
cujus major duabus vel pluribus constat Con- 
ditionalibus ; itaque duo plerumque (etsi inter- 
dum plura) proponit adversario capienda; 
quorum utrumvis acceperit, causa cadet. Pro- 
prium est Dilemmati Minorem disjunctivam 
habere, i. e. in qua una ex Antecedentibus 
affirmatur in formula Constructiva, vel negatur 
una ex Consequentibus in Destructiva. Tale 
est illud Biantis, Si uxorem ducas formosam, 
habebis xoiyigv, communem; si deformem 9 noivrpi 
pomam: Necesse est autem vel deformem vel 
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formosam ducas : Necesse est ergo vd xoivrjv, 
vel iroivrjv habeas : ergo Nulla est ducenda. 

Hoc non valet, nisi ita comparetur, ut par- 
tem alteram accipi sit necesse ; utraque autem 
feriat ; nec possit retorqueri. Quae si vidisset 
Bias, suo sibi Dilemmate minus placuisset; 
neque enim vel formdsa uxor vel deformis ne- 
cessario futura est : sed est media quaedam 
pulchritudo, quam Ennius statam appellavit; 
Favorinus eleganter uxoriam. Porro, nec for- 
mosa omnis est communis, nec deformis, pcena. 
Denique Dilemma facile retorqueri potest. 
Puta, Siformosam duwero, non habebo posnam; 
si deformem 9 non habebo communem* 

A Dilemma is a conditional syllogism, in which 
that part of the conditional premiss (whether the 
antecedent or the consequent) which forms the basis 
of the categorical premiss is disjunctive or distributive. 

For example, the proposition, If perfect virtue 
exists, it is to be discovered among men, is conditional. 
Again, the proposition, Perfect virtue is to be dis- 
covered amongst either the civilized or the uncivMzed, 
is disjunctive. But the propositions, Ifperfect virtue 
existSy it is to be discovered either in the civilized or 
the savage state, or, If perfect virtue is not to be 
discovered either in the civilized or the savage state 9 
it does not exist, are compounded of the conditional 
and the disjunctive ; and either of them may afford 
the basis of the dilemma, But itis not to be discovered 
in either of these states ; therefore it does not exist. 

But the dilemma further requires that each 
branch of the distributed premiss be separately con- 
firraed by a prosyllogism. Thus ; If perfect virtue 
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exists, it exists either among civilized or among un- 
civilized communities. But among the latter it is 
not discoverable ; for all the actions of savages are 
regulated by that narrow self-love which induces 
each to gain his ourn ends by cruelty and injustice, 
Nor is there a much nearer approach to it among 
ciyilized communities; for the improvements of 
civilization produce only a spurious kind of virtue, 
which owns no better motive than mere expediency. 
Therefore perfect virtue is a thing which does not 
exist. 

When it was proposed to send an embassy to 
Antony to induce him to raise the siege of Modena 
and withdraw from Gaul, Cicero among other 
arguments opposes the measure by this Dilemma. 
Legatos decernitis? si ut deprecentur, contemnet : 
si ut imperetis, non audiet. (Philipp. v. 9.) This 
argument may be thus analyzed : 

If the proposed embassy has no prospect of snc- 
cess either by your entreaties or by your commands, 
it ought not to be sent: 

But the proposed embassy kas no prospect of 
success whetker it conveys your entreaties or your 
commands : 

(For your entreaties -will be received witk con- 
tempt ; and your commands will be met by refusal:) 

Therefore the proposed embassy ought not to be 
sent. 

The first of these sentences contains the Con- 
ditional proposition with a distributive antecedent. 
The second clause (in the constructive form) esta- 
blishes each branch of that antecedent. The third or 
parenthetical sentence contains two prosyllogisms ; 
one in support of each branch of the previous pro- 
po8ition. And the last clause presents the con- 
clusion of the hypothetical syllogism. 

The whole may be categorically expressed thus : 
That embassy which whether it entreats or cowi* 
mandi has noprospect ofsuccess should not be sent; 
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But the proposed embassy to Antony has no pro- 
spect qfsuccess tchether it entreats or commands ; 

Therefore the proposed emhassy to Antony shouid 
not be sent. 

The name implies that the members of the dis- 
junctive consequent should be only two. It is 
however applied without limitation to any number 
of alternatives. 

These observations, together with the rules laid 
down for hypothetical arguments in general, will 
sufficiently illustrate the form of the dilemma. 
The rules which relate to the matter of the dilem- 
ma are chiefly the three following. 

1. A dilemma must be so framed that one alter- 
native must be admitted. This is its first funda- 
mental rule. Its entire force is lost unless the enu- 
meration of alternatives be exhaustive, so as to form 
a complete logical division. Hence the use of the 
definite word with its correlative indefinite is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the dilemma. The charge, 
Eitkerhe restored the money entrusted to him or keU 
a thief would not be a cogent dilemma; for it might 
be answered, he retained the money at the request of 
the oumer ; or in consequence of his absence. Thus 
it is insufficient to say, All companions are either 
profitabie or pernicious. It is also inaccurate to 
reason thus ; If you change your course of life y you 
must either be influenced by your own judgment, 
which is in such cases peculiarly liable to be biassed 
by passion or prejudice: or you must be blindly ied 
by some indifferent or interested person, who consults 
his own advantage while professing to seek yours 9 or 
who to save himself the trouble of tkinking gives his 
advice at random. In both these instances a third 
alternative may be adduced. Companions may be 
simply not injurious tkougk not profitable. A 
ckange may be recommended by tkougktful and ex- 
perienced advisers, deeply interested in-your welfare. 
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2. The seccnd rule of a dilemmais, that each 
altemative must exactly apply. The following is 
therefore inaccurate. lf you study metaphysics, you 
must either follow implicitly the sentiments of some 
writer on the subject; and then you merely take 
things upon trust: or else you must trace the work- 
ings of your own mind; and then you will involve 
yourself in inextricable eonfusion. The second al- 
ternative does not strike home, or compel assent. 
A man may traee for himself the workings qf his 
own mind, without involving himself in inextricable 
confusion. 

3. A dilemma ought to be incapable of being re- 
torted. This is its third fundamental rule. Thus 
Aristotle represents an Athenian mother as en- 
deavouring to dissuade her son from taking a part 
in public business by this dilemma, Mjj Ivpnytfiif 
iett fdt y«g ret itxettot Atyffc, «* *vfy#Toi <rt ut<n\<rt>vtrtr te\f 
3s r& etitxet, 6t fa/. To whicb, he observes, the young 
man migbt answer by the following retort ; Aw uh 
•Zw 2iy«flydgfjV tett u\t yete- ret dixouot Afy«r, oi dtoi ui (ptXt- 
revo-tf* lett 0f rct ttotxet, et ettBeenret. 

The nature of these rules proves that it requires 
a considerable degree of ingenuity to frame a di- 
lemma which shall be altogether unexceptionable. 

The following are instances of the Dilemma. 

Si gravis sit dolor, brevis erit $ si longus, levis ; 
ergo fortittr ferendus. (Epicurean argument in Cic. 
Fin. i. 12. and ii. 7.) That is, If any pain is 
intolerable or aUows of impatience, it must be either 
severe pain or protracted pain; but severe pain 
does not authorize impatience; (for it is but 
transient ;) nor does protracted pain authorize impa- 
tience ; (for protracted pain is not violent, but 
slight;) therefore no pain authorizes impatience ; 
that is y all pain should be borne with fortitude. 

'AAA* iyet 6etvuet%* Kortect tif x^etrSt fietvtXtug ettru ret 
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«jrXa, n »f om QtXtett sutt om^x, Et ftir yot^ *f kiwrmt, 
ri 9(7 etvrot eurut, «XX* ov Xotfiut Mitret; u $• *iioxct 
fievXireU Xet/iut, Xpyirm ri te-rett reif vre\etrtmrm%, iett ctvrm 
retvret %#{irmtreu. (Xe?i. Anab. ii. 1, 8.) 

Ov pn 7rx£otda<ropif rei exXei' ipug yet^ eioptibt f u ftlr 
Ket fietrtXu QtXovs utett, xXuetet ett ct\tot %iteu $l\ot t %%ernz 
re\ ovXct, n **t*&otrtf «XX«* ti 3« %'iot irotefiur, cifattet oir 
noXifiur l%9tTtf ret oxXx, n tfXX« xet^etdetruj. (Anab. ii. 
1, 14.) 

Tum Ccesar, si quod difficilius est id tibi reliqv.it 
Antonius, est nobis, inquit, causa cur te audire 
cupiamus : sin, quod facilius, tibi causa non est cur 
recuses. (Cic. de Oratore 2.Jin.) 

Did they believe what they then asserted ? If they 
did not, they had imposed on the public ; andif they 
did, the public ought never again to listen to such 
men. 

Whoever contends that public discussion is not the 
best instructor in political transactions is either fool- 
ish, or else biassed by some private interest. He is 
foolish, if he thinks it possible by any other method 
to form a judgment of that which is stUl future and 
involved in obscurity : and he is under the influence 
of interested motives, if, while he wishes to persuade 
to some dishonourable measure, he feels himself in- 
competent to speak persuasively in support of that 
measure, but kopes by bold accusation to strike 
alarm both into his opponents and into his audience. 
(Thucyd. iii. 42.) 

An unholy minister is the greatest of all sinners ; 
for either he is a person of more than ordinary 
knowledge, or he is not. If not, he sinned greatly 
in undertaking that office,for which so great know- 
ledge is requisite. If he be, his knowledge doubtless 
increaseth his guilt. {Bp. Bull.) 
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§. 3. De Syllogismis Disjunctivis. 

QUM de Conditionali dicta sunt Disjunctivce 
satis cavent. Ejus enim in Syllogismo positae 
sententia conditionaliter efferri semper potest. 
Et si conditionaliter etiam categorice. 

V. g. Si, posita vel C vel D, subsumatur 

1. Sed C, ergo non D 

2. D, non C 

3. non C, ergo D 

4. non D, C 
Pro exposita Disjunctiva dic conditionaliter. 

1. Si C, tum non D 

2. D, non C 

3. non C, tum D 

4. non D, C. 

Disjunctive propositions are compound sentences 
connected by disjunctive particles. 

Disjunctive hypothetical propositions are com- 
pound sentences connected by disjunctive particles 
employed not distributively but exclusively. 

The following sentences are disjunctive but not 
hypothetical, because the disjunctive member in 
each is distributive : 

Studies serve for delight, for omament, or for 
ability ; that is, some studies serve for one of these 
purposes and some for another of them. 

Botanical arrangetnents are either natural or artu 
ficial; that is, some are natural, and some artificial. 

But in the following examples the disjunctive 
particles are exclusive, so that the admission of one 

a a- 
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alternative implies the denial of the others. They 
are therefore disjunctive hypothetical propositions. 

The botanieal arrangement qf Linnceus is eithtr 
natural or artificial. 

Eitker Ceres or Juno is the smaUest discovered 
planet ofour system. 

Caloric is either a very subtle Jtuid substance, or 
eUe a vibratory affection qfthe particles qfbodies. 

Disjunctive propositions require that the enume- 
ration should be exhaustive, so as collectively td 
include every possible case. The sentences, It t» 
either day or night; The author is either a Chris- 
tian or a heathen ; are therefore liable to objection : 
since the time specified may be daum or twilightt 
the author may be a Jew or a Mohammedan. But 
no exception can be made to the propositions, It i» 
either day or not-day. He is either a Jew or a 
Gentile. 

Disjunctive syllogisras are those in which a dis- 
junctive proposition is followed by an enthymem 
which by affirraing one branch of the disjunctive 
member denies the other, or by denying one branch 
affirms the other. It accordingly admits of four 
forms: as, 

1. Caloric is either a substance or a quality : 
But it is a substance : 

Therefore ii is not a quality* 

2. Caloric is either a substance or a quality ; 
But itisa quality: 

Therefore it is not a substance* 

3. Caloric is either a substance or a quality : 
But it is not a.substance: 

Therefore it is a quality. 

4. Caloric is either a substance or a qualitys 
But it is not a quality : 

Therefore it is a substance. 
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It is easy to reduce tbese to conditional syllogisms, 
by altering the form of the hypothetical premiss. 
According to the directions in the text, the dis- 
junctive proposition in the first of the above forras 
may be thus expressed conditionally : If caloric is 
a substance, it is not a quality. 

In the second form : If caloric is a quality, it 
is not a substance. 

In the third form : If caloric is not a substance, 
it is a quality. 

In the fourth form : If caloric is not a quality, it 
is a substance. 

By this change constructive conditional syllogisms 
are produced. And if the conditional premises 
above appropriated to the first two forms, or those 
appropriated to the third and fourth forms, be 
respectively transposed, the conditional syllogisms 
will be of the destructive kind. 

But there is very little utility in this process. 
It is more useful to observe that disjunctive syU 
logisms are reduced to categorical syllogisms, by 
Femoving the disjunctive premiss and completing the 
remaining enthymem : as, 

1. No substance is a quality ; heat is a substance: 
therefore it is not a quality. 

2. No substance is a quality : heat is a quality : 
therefore heat isnot a substance. 

3. Every thing immaterial (every not-substance) 
is quality ; heat is immaterial; therefore heat is a 
quality. 

4. Whatever is not a quality is a substance ; heat 
is not a quality ; therefore heat is a substance. 

Disjunctive syllogisms generally have the cate- 
gorical premiss confirmed by a prosyllogism : as, 

Virtues are either faculties f passions, or habits : 
But they are not faculties or passions : (for brutes, 
which cannot be virtuous, possess both:) Therefore 
they are habits. 
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The same argument may be expressed condition- 
alty, by substituting for the disjunctive premiss 
either of the following: If virtues are not faculties 
or passions, they are habits ; or, If virtues are not 
habits, they must be either faculties or passions. 

It may also be expressed categorically by sub~ 
stituting the following in the place of the hypo- 
thetical premiss : Those qualities of the soul which 
are neither faculties nor passions must be habits. 

Allregal governments must be either hereditary or 
elective: and as I believe there is no instance wherein 
the crown of England has ever been asserted to be 
elective, except by the regicides at the infamous and 
unparalleled trial of King Charles the First, it must 
of consequence be hereditary. (Blackst. Comm. v. 1. 
b. i. ch. 3.) 

Here the introductory proposition is the major 
premiss of a categorical syllogism in Barbara, of 
which the disjunctive member constitutes the major 
extreme ; namely, All regal governments are either- 
hereditary-or-elective; the English government is a 
regal government ; therefore the English government 
is either hereditary or elective. On this conclusion 
is founded a disjunctive syllogism, the categorical 
premiss of which is supported by a prosyllogism ; 
namely, The English government is either hereditary 
or elective; but it is not elective, (for universal testt- 
mony with a single exception declares it to be not 
elective,) therefore it is hereditary. 



J 
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CAP. V. 

DB SYLLOGISMO QUOAD MATERIAM. 

§. 1. et 2. De Opinione. 

§. 1. H^EC de Syllogismo quoad Farmam 
spectato. Jam de eodem quoad Materiam, 
h. e. Certitudinem et Evidentiam propositio- 
num ex quibus componitur. 

Certa autem propositio est, cui nihil occurrit 
in contrarium, vel quod occurrit instar nihili 
est; ut, Omnis homo est risibilis: Evidens, 
quae simul ac percipitur assensum imperat; 
ut, Totum est majus sud parte: Dubia, in 
qua hseremus, cum illius pars utraque valde 
se probet intellectui; ut, Astra regwnt homines; 
nam et regere et non regere videntur. 

Dubitanti siquid aliud occurrat, quo pendens 
animus in alterutram partem propendeat, quod 
erat Dubium fit ProbabUe. Et potest quod 
probatur Verum esse, sed probanti tantum 
Verisimile est. Multis nihilominus assentimur 
isto modo, et assensui nomen est Opinio. 

Est igitur Opinio propositionis tantutn pro- 
babUis; eique nulla competit certitudo; sed in 
ipsa sui ratione includit formidinem oppositi, 
Sunt Opinioni tamen Gradus quidam ad certi- 
tudinem, pro diverso pondere rationum quae 

a a2 
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assensum movent, diversi. Est quod omnibus, 
quod plerisque, quod sapientibus videtur; et 
quod horum singulis, quod plerisque, quod 
eeleberrimis : quorum omnium dispar est pro- 
babilitas ; quorumdam vero tanta, ut ad certi- 
tudinem quam proxime accedat. 



§. 2. QlJI Opinionem (h. e. assensum quem- 
libet scientia minorem) parit Syllogismus ap- 
pellatur Dialecticus 9 AiaAex-nxd^, i. e. probabili- 
ter disserens : quaeque proprie dicitur Dialec- 
tica, est pars Logicae qua? de hoc agit Syllo- 
gismo. Multiplex autem est materia circa 
quam versatur opinio, et per omnes sparsa 
disciplinas: cujus infinitam pene varietatem ad 
pauca capita revocavit Aristoteles, et sub iis 
Effata Dialectica suis quasi in sedibus locavit. 
Haec itaque capita ToVou$, i. e. Locos appellat ; 
unde Syllogismus Dialecticus alio nomine To- 
picus dicitur. 

De Locis Dialecticis et ad ea pertinentibus 
Effatis, sive (ut Scholastici vocant) Maximis, 
plura non loquor. Pro exemplo tamen hoc 
accipe : Inter Maximas Loci primi, qui est 
Testimonium, reperitur haec ; Peritis creden- 
dum est in sud arte: ex qua elicitur hujus- 
modi Syllogismus Topicus. Quod (Pythagoras) 
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Ipse diwit concedendum est: Migrare animas 
Ipse dixit; ergo Migrare animas concedendum 
est. Probatur Major ; quia Peritis credendum 
est in sua arte. 



Opinion, or Belief is founded on Probability. That 
is really probable which is veri simile ; that is, which 
bears a greater resemblance to tnith than its contra- 
dictory does. That is apparently or relatively pro- 
bable, in which there appears or is supposed to exist 
a resemblance to truth. Actual or objective proba- 
bility exists in those things in which there is no 
uniform or necessary cause or antecedent, but which 
occur *; ftri rl voXv, having (to speak metaphori- 
cally) a certain bias more or less strong to one of 
two or more different results. Thus, if a die bas 
on each face a different number, the tbrowing any 
certain number in preference to another is neither 
probable nor improbable, but indifferent. But if 
it be marked on three sides with one, on two 
sides with two, and on the remaining side with 
tkree, there is an actual probability that the trois 
will be least frequently, and the ace most frequently 
thrown. On the other hand, the sanguine pur- 
chaser of a lottery ticket bearing a favourite number 
thinks there is a great probability of obtaining a 
large prize ; whereas the actual probability is ex- 
actly tbe reverse. And if he has formerly obtained 
a large prize by a ticket of the same number, the 
relative probability, that is, his fancy or imagination 
as to the chance of the same result a second time, 
roay perhaps be increased in the same ratio in wbich 
its actual or absolute probability is diminished. 

There are an infinite number of degrees both in 
real and in apparent probability. And a similar 
variety exists in the strength of the opinion or belief 
produced by them. Thelowest degree is suspicion, 
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doubt, hesitation, uncertainty. The highest degree 
amounts to moral certainty. For every thing, which 
is not strictly demonstrable, is, philosophically speak- 
ing, classed among probabilities. 

It is a slight degree of probability which induces 
a person to hope for a fine day to-morrow, because 
it is fine to-day ; or wbich regulates the compilers 
of almanacks in their weekly conjectures concern- 
ing the weather. It is a higher degree of proba- 
bility which would lead a man to infer from the 
character of popery that the public worship of 
English protestants at Rome would not be long 
allowed. A further advance in the scale of proba- 
bility is made if public report represents the Eng- 
lish Church there as actually closed. But the pro- 
bability is received as a certainty, when a credible 
friend upon the spot communicates by letter the 
fact of its suppression. 

The proofs on which opinion or belief is founded 
may be either direct or iridirecU 

1. The direct foundations of assent to any thing 
as probable, are personal observation and experience. 
The rustic acts on this kind of probability when he 
applies a herb to stanch the blood from a wound 
or to reduce a swelling, because, having found it 
beneficial on former occasions, he expects it to be 
again attended with the same result. On the same 
principle is founded the general expectation that 
the sun will rise to-morrow; that summer will suc- 
ceed the spring ; that April will be showery and 
August hot; that the parent will be angry when kis 
child runs heedlessly into danger or mischief. Under 
the influence of this species of probability, although 
of a degree approaching much more nearly to demon- 
stration, the philosopher without hesitation deduces 
an universal conclusion from an accumulation of 
particular ob?ervatioas and experiments which have 
uniformly brought him to the same point. All in- 
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ductions (except those which enumerate every indi- 
vidual) depend on analogy, which is a species of 
probable or presumptive evidence. 

2. The mind is influenced by indirect proof to 
acquiesce in the probability of any thing, when it 
infers that probability by the help of some princi- 
ples already received as probable. 

The most frequent and almost universal indirect 
proof of probability is testimony. This is the only 
mode by which it is possible to ascertain the pro- 
bability or truth of facts which have not fallen 
under our own observation. And as to principles 
and general conclusions, although testimony is not 
the legitimate method of attaining them, yet in 
consequence of the shortness of life, the imperfec- 
tion of our faculties, the want of opportunity, and 
the paramount importance of other pursuits, it is 
necessary, in most cases, to be satisfied with this 
evidence, and to rely on the fallacious maxim, 
Cuigue in sud arte credendum. Even the philoso- 
pher must often, in his own science, rely on the 
testimony of others; or else he will occupy his 
time in retracing the steps which they have pre- 
viously trodden, instead of proceeding from the 
points to which they had attained, and thus ad- 
vancing science. The student will also in many 
cases 6nd it expedient to adopt some general prin- 
ciples in a hypothetical manner, as probabilities 
resting on the simple testimony of his instructor, 
with the purpose of subsequently submitting them 
to the strictest test of proof or demonstration which 
the subject wili admit. 

Those general principles, indeed, which are thus 
received from the evidence of others, ought not to 
be so admitted as if they depended on the authority, 
the ipse diiit of those from whom tbey were re- 
ceived ; that is, as if the fact, that such was their 
opinion, were sufficient evidence of the correctness 
of the principle: but simply as a matter of testi- 
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mony, that a moral or demonstrative certainty has 
heen philosophically acquired by them. Tbua we 
do not believe the laws of gravitation because cer- 
tain philosopbers have as&erted or held them; but 
because we have strong probable evidence of the 
historical fact, that they have proved them by an 
attentive and laborious induction. 

The probability of facts depends on the credi- 
bility of the testimony on which they rest. The 
chief qualifications which render a witness credible 
are these : 

1 . That he has been an eye-witness, or has had 
other satisfactory means of decidedly knowing the 
facts. 

2. That he possesses good sense and sonnd judg- 
ment; that he is free from a fanciful imagination* 
superstitious feelings, &c : and that he has that 
kind of knowledge which will enable him to com* 
prehend the nature of the fact. 

3. That he is a person of habitual veracity; 
which we may judge to have been the case if he 
has obtained credit among his cotemporariea, his 
own country and neighbourhood, his immediate 
successors, &c. 

4. That he is free from any bias of interest or 
prejudice. If tbe testimony is opposed to his pre*- 
vious opinions or habits of thinking, and incon- 
sistent with personal interest, the probability of the 
fact is confirmed ; and still more so if the same 
testimony is persevered in, although dishonour, loss, 
pain, or death be the manifest consequence. 

5. That he maintains a consistency in all the 
parts of his testimony; for real inconsistencies af- 
ford positive proof that some part of the testimony 
is inaccurate, and excite a suspicion that the whole 
may be so. Yet apparent inconsistencies should be 
well examined; for circumstances may separately 
appear opposite which in connexion with a series 
of events are not really so. A coincidence in the 
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subordiaate parts and minutia of a narrative helps 
much to establish the probability of it. An appa- 
rent variance between circurastances which on close 
examination appear compatible, affords also a very 
strong confirmation to the credibility of the wit* 
ness: such particulars being out of the probable 
reach of collusion. 

If a witness in whom these qualifications exist 
18 confirmed in his declarations by the concurrent 
testimony of other unbiassed and independent wit- 
nesses ; if his personal enemies, or tbose unfriendly 
to the disclosure of the facts or interested in the 
suppression of them, corroborate his testimony; if 
his testimony is made public and yet not disproved 
or denied ; all these and similar circumstances, 
added to the former, raise the probability to the 
highest degree, and entitle it to the denomination 
of certainty. 



§. 3. De Certitudine et Evidentid. 

CERTITUDO eadem videtur, quae impro* 
prie vulgo dicitur Evidentia Moralis ; quaeque 
iis convenit effatis, de quibus nemo prudens 
dubitaverit : qualia praesertim sunt Principia 
ad vitam moresque pertinentia, cum conclu- 
sionibus quae ab his legitime deducuntur. Nam 
hujusmodi propositiones videntur esse plus- 
quam probabiles, nondum tamen evidentes: 
neque enim eas quisque amplectitur quam- 
primum apprehendit ; sed iis prudens sine 
ullfi formidine assentitur. 

Certitudo duplex est ; alia Objecti, quse est 
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rei percipiendae ; alia Subjecti, quae est intel- 
lectus percipientis. Et utrique sui sunt gra- 
dus. Est enim Certius certitudine Objecti, 
id cui minus obest ; certitudine Subjecti, cui 
quod obsit minus percipitur. 

Certainty, as here described, is comprehended in 
the term probability taken in the extended sense in 
which it has been used in the preceding observ- 
ations ; and is the medium between that which is 
commonly called by the name of probability on the 
one hand, and demonstration on the other. It is 
that highest degree of probability (in the philo- 
sophic sense) which none can doubt without folly 
er obstinacy : and therefore has the same practical 
influence as demonstration. 

Physical and inductive conclusions are certain, 
not evident : deduced by analogy, not by demon- 
stration. Yet men act with as much confidence on 
the principle, that the harvest moon xoill occur at 
mch a season ; or, that water will rise to the level 
of its source; or that the promise of a man of 
veracity may be safely relied on ; as on the demon- 
strable facts that the opposite angles formed by the 
intersection of two straight lines are equal ; or that 
the radius of a circle, the chord of sixty degrees, 
and the tangent of forty-five degrees are equal to 
me another. 

The probability educed from satisfactory testi- 
mony also produces certainty. We are certain of 
the main facts related by Livy, abating only the 
casual frailties and errors to which the most accu- 
rate and judicious are liable, and the relation of 
prodigies in which the superstition of his age led 
him to place credit. Nor do a few circumstantial 
discrepancies between him and Polybius authorize 
us to mistrust either, as to the main facts which 
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ihey relate. The authenticity and the inspiration of 
each book of the holy Scripture depend on a train 
of probable proofs, which when combined amount 
to absolute certainty. The great and fundamental 
fact of Christianity, the resurrection of our blessed 
Lord, is not strictly speaking demonstrated ; (for to 
demonstrate a past event is a contradiction in 
terms;) but it is established by such an accurau- 
lation of testimony as amounts to the strongest 
possible certainty. 

Certainty is either objective or subjective. Objec- 
tive certainty relates to the thing which is pre- 
sented to the understanding and judgment. Sub- 
jective certainty denotes the impression made on 
the mind : namely, that state of mind in which it 
feels free from doubt on any subject. The mind 
often feels certain of that which actually is not 
certain. The influence of early associations, the 
atithority of eminent men, the opinions of our 
ancestors, general consent, the lively manner in 
which a subject has been first brought before the 
judgment, too great haste and too little cautious 
examination in coming to a decision, as well as 
other causes, occasion this error of judgment. 

The term certainty, although here limited to the 
objects and effect of probable evidence, is not 
usually confined to that application. There is also 
a certainty of demonstration, in matters of science ; 
a certainty of consciousness, as to the feelings and 
operations of the mind ; and a certainty of faith, in 
reference to the facts and doctrines communicated in 
the sacred Scripture by immediate revelation from 
God. 



Evidentia similiter duplex est ; Objecti nem- 
pe, et Subjecti; et utrique sui sunt gradus. 
Dispar enim evidentia est, prout id quod per- 
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cipitur vel est sponte perspicuum ; vel a sponte 
perspicuo propius abest; vel utrumvis horum 
videtur. 

Atque hinc, rursus, Evidentia multifariam 
dividitur. Sed nostro sufficit instituto, quod 
haec, de qu& loquimur, Propositionis Eviden- 
tia 9 vel est 1. Awiomatis sponte perspicui; cui 
proinde sine ullS. probatione assentjmur : vel 2. 
Conclu&ionis ab ejusmodi axiomatibus (immedi- 
ate an mediate parum refert, modo) rite deduc- 
tae. Nam cum una sit Veritas, sibi constans, 
apteque cohserens ; quodque verum, vel per se 
certum atque evidens sit, vel cum effatis qui- 
busdam certis et evidentibus necessario con- 
nexum; fit, ut quamprimum apprehenditur 
haec connexio, eadem omnia quasi luce perfusa, 
parem (specie) consequantur assensum. 

Objective evidence in the primary degree is a re- 
lation between any two things, so necessary and 
obvious, tbat their agreement or disagreement can- 
not but be allowed as soon as perceived. Such are 
those primary axioms, the knowledge of which is 
acquired from so early a process of induction, in 
minds unconscious of their own operations, that 
they are often deemed intuitive; and which neither 
require nor admit syllogistic proof: as, Things 
wfach are double of the same are equal to one an- 
other. In the secondary degree, it denotes the cer- 
tainty of those relations which may be immediately 
deduced from these primary axioms : as, The square 
on the hypothenuse qfa right-angled-triangle is shewn 
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to be equal to the sum of the squares on the sides f 
because each of these is doubie of certain triangles 
which are equal to one another. 

Subjective evidence is the full and accurate dis- 
cernment of these relations. 

Many things are supposed to be objectively evi- 
dent which are not so. Thus the principle, Vox 
populi vox Dei, though wholly erroneous, has been 
often taken as a foundation of argument supposed to 
be demonstrative. 



§• 4. De Scientia. 

QUI postremae huic evidentiae competit as~ 
sensus apud Logicos vocatur Scientia. Est 
igitur Scientia conclusionis certce et evidentis, 
a pramissis certis et evidentibus legitime de- 
ductae. Certitudinem vero utramque intelligo; 
et utramque (tam Objecti scilicet quam Sub- 
jecti) evidentiam. Nam per Objecti certitu- 
dinem Scientia distinguitur ab Errore; per 
Subjecti certitudinem ab Opinwne. Si desit 
evidentia subjecti, nulla est Scientia; ubi sola 
adest^ persuasa tantum, non realis evidentia 
est. 

Qui Scientiam parit Syllogismus appellatur 
Scientijicus ; alio nomine, 'A7rofoix.Tixog Denum- 
strativus, et interdum Demonstratio. Conclu- 
siones enim certas et evidentes apud Mathe- 
maticos reperiri multas in confesso est: cum- 
que illi, quae docent, soleant adjuncto Dia~ 
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grammate ostendere ; seque propterea non rem 
probare, sed (quod majorem innuit Eviden- 
tiam) Demonstrare dicant ; arcessito igitur ab 
illis vocabulo, Syllogismus scire faciens apud 
Logicos vocatur Demonstratio. Cumque in 
Scientia (siqua forte possibilitas, tamen) nul- 
lus sit erroris metus; quod hujusmodi Syl- 
logismis, sive uno, sive pluribus probatur, 
id libenter agnoscimus sicut perhibetur ita 
esse; et aliter (saltem naturaliter) se habere 
non posse. 



Demonstration consists of a syllogistic argument, 
or series of arguments, in which a conclusion is ne- 
ces$arily and evidently inferred, either immediately, 
or, by the interventio nof intermediate truths, firom 
axiomatic and primary principles. 

It produces knowledge, that is, a clear perception 
of and full acquiescence in the thing demonstrated. 
This perception and acquiescence may continue 
when the demonstrative process in which it origi- 
nated is fdrgotten. 

Demonstrative knowledge is theoretically superior 
to that acquiescence which is called certainty t and 
which proceeds from the highest class of probable 
proofs. In practice however it is often found, that 
as strong a conviction is produced by these, in 
the subjects to which they are appropriate, as by 
demonstration. We may practically be as fully and 
as justly convinced of the authenticity of the holy 
Scriptures, as of the equality of the angles of an 
equilateral triangle. 
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§. 5. Demonstrationis species. 

DUM sunt Demonstrationis species. Prima, 
quae demonstrat *On, sive Quod res sit; pro- 
bando, vel simpliciter et directe rem ita esse^ 
et tum vocatur Ostensiva, seu potius Directa ; 
vel si non sit, absurdi aliquid necessario 
secuturum. Haec est quae Graece dicitur 'Awa- 
ywyr), Latine, ducens ad abmrdum, impossibile, 
incommodum 9 uno verbo recte dixeris Obliquam. 
Exemplum ejus dat reductio Syllogismi a Ba- 
roko vel Bokardo ad Barbara. 

Ostensiva Directa fit duobus modis. 

1. Quando aliquid demonstratur per Effec- 
tum; ut si diceres, Luna Soli opposita nigra 
cernitur ; ergo patitur Eclipsin. 2. Quando 
per Causam remotam; ut si idem colligeres 
quia Sol et Luna diametraliter opponuntur. 
Quod si illud demonstrares per Causam proxi- 
mam, quia nempe Terra inter Solem et Lunam 
interponitur, tum fieret 

Secunda Demonstrationis species Aioti, i. e. 
quae docet Quare, vel Propter quid res sit; 
causam ejus assignando, non quamcunque, sed 
proximam seu immediatam. Sic enim statuunt 
Logici quod Scientia omnis est Cognitio rei 
percausam, sed propriedicta per propriam, h. e. 
prowimam: nam per remotam Cur sit aliqua- 

Bb2 
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tenus ostenditur : nihil amplius quam Quod sU 
demonstratur. 

Utriusque Speciei membra gradu differunt. 
Nam obliqua ori est deterior directd, quia 
non demonstrat rem ita esse 9 nisi quatenus 
docet eam aliter se kabere non posse; quod 
tametsi eodem redeat, tamen animo minus 
satisfacit ; nam si par sit utrobique Certitudo, 
hujus tamen minor Evidentia est. 

Habet et AtoYt suos gradus ; quia potest esse 
causa proxima quae non est prima 9 h. e. per se 
nota et indemonstrabilis : cujus ideo praefertur 
Evidentia, quia (contra quam caeterae) sua luce 
est conspicua, et nihil indiget alien&. Quare, 
quse hanc adhibet causam demonstratio, et ha- 
betur, et nominatur Potissima. 

Sunt igitur ex mente Logicorum Demon- 
strandi quatuor modi; quorum alter alteri 
evidentia, adeoque dignitate, prestat. Valet 
Demonstratio obliqua; Potens est quaelibet 
Directa; Potior quae per causam proximam, 
Potissima quae per primam demonstrat. Hujus 
est vulgata illa Definitio, Syllogismus constans 
veri8 9 primis, immediatis 9 notioribus 9 prioribus, 
et cazcsis Conclusionis. Exemplum, nisi forte 
apud Mathematicos, an uspiam occurrat nescib. 

1. Of tbe first general class of demonstrations, 
(namely, those which prove m, that the thing is>) th« 
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least evident is the 'Ajroytfy», that is, indirect proof, 
or argument ab impossibili; so called because it 
evinces that the thing is t by displaying some mani- 
fest contradiction, absurdity, or impossibility as 
necessarily accompanying the supposition that the 
thing is noL This method should never be employed, 
except when no direct mode of proof is practicable. 
Several of the properties of circles are thus demon- 
strated by Euclid ; see book iii. prop. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 23, 27 ; and the last pro- 
positions comprehended in prop. 7 and 8. Such 
arguments are indeed incontrovertible ; but the sub- 
jective evidence produced by them is not so great 
as that which proceeds from direct demonstration, 
and consequently they do not affect the mind with 
equal satisfaction. 

2. Demonstration of the fact (ou) when direct, 
may be either a priori, or a posteriori. The latter, 
however, ought not to be introduced under the 
head of demonstraiion, in the sense in which the 
word is here used, namely, as consisting in a de- 
duction of truths from premises either axiomatic or 
demonstrated. It is most adapted to physical or 
moral proof; thu3, when a phenomenon or a fact 
is admitted or proved by sufficient testimony, the 
cause, or necessary antecedent to that fact or phe- 
nomenon, is manifestly inferred : as, the sight of 
an eclipse affords proof of the relative position of the 
earth, the sun, and the moon. 

3. Demonstration a priori is twofold : it infers 
the conclusion either by means of some remote 
cause ; and then it is considered as proving no more 
than the fact, and thus belongs to the former ge- 
neral class of demonstration, namely, the #« : or 
by means of the immediate cause; and then it is 
considered as more evident, and as constituting 
the second class of demonstration ; namely, the *W*> 
If this immediate cause be an axiomatic principle, 
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tbe evidence is conceived to be brought to tbe high- 
est possible degree. 

The term cause is here employed, not in its com- 
mon signification, as denoting that whieh produces 
or effects any thing ; but siraply, for that whieh we 
conceive to be prior to another thing in the order 
of nature, and without the existence of which that 
other thing couUl not exist. The two senses are 
often coincident, but the latter comprehends the 
former as the genus of the species. Thus the in- 
tervention of the earth between the sun and the 
moon is, in both these senses, the cause of a lunar 
eclipse ; but the parallelism of the opposite sides of 
parallelogram is, in the latter sense only, a cause 
of the equality of the opposite sides and angles. 

The terms demonstration f knowledge, evidence, &c. 
are vaguely employed, not only in common usage, 
but even by philosophical writers. They are often 
applied to the proofs and the belief of things pro- 
bable. And where the probability is of the higher 
order, no inconvenience arises from such applica- 
tion of the words. It is only of importance in the 
study of each author, to ascertain as nearly as 
possible in what sense he is in the habit of using 
them. This is necessary to avoid ambiguity and 
misapprehension . 
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CAP. VI. 

DE METHODO. 

§. 1. Methodi Species et Reguke. 

METHODUS est talis dispositio partium 
alicujus disciplinae, ut integra facilius discatur. 
Estque duplex. 1. Inventionis, quse disciplina? 
prsecepta invenit ; 2. Doctrince^ quae tradit. 
Prior procedit a sensibilibus, et singularibus, 
quae sunt nobis notiora, ad intelligibilia, et 
universalia, quae sunt notiora naturd: poste- 
rior, contra. 



Method is by some writers considered to form a 
fourth branch of Logic. Of those who object to 
this arrangement, some comprehend it under the 
head oireasoning; others conceive it to be a species 
of judgment ; while others, with a greater degree 
of accuracy, suppose it to belong to the operation 
of apprehension. Bacon suggests that it should be 
esteemed a distinct and independent science. 

The chief objects of method are, the investigation 
and discovery of truth ; and the communication of 
discovered truth. There are accordingly two species 
of method, respectively adapted to these two ob- 
jects. The former is called the method of discovery ; 
the latter, the method of instruction, The former 
proceeds from things relatively best known : the 
latter often, but not necessarily, the reverse. In 
physical and metaphysical subjects the things 
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relatively best known are individual things, the 
knowledge of which is either conveyed to the mind 
by means of the external senses, or excited by acts 
of consciousness, or imperfectly acquired by means 
of analogies derived from sensible objects. 

Methodus Doctrinse duplex est. Perfecta 9 
dxgootfMtTiKvi ; et Irnperfecta, SJ-fa>regix>j. Perfecta 
rursus, vel Universalis est, qu& integra disci- 
plina, vel Particularis, qua aliqua disciplinae 
pars docetur. 



It is expedient to adapt the method of communi- 
cating truth to the state of the recipients. Tbose 
whose minds are prepared by previous study and 
acquaintance with similar topics, will admit of a 
more scientific and recondite arrangement than the 
illiterate. To the former, the perfect, esoteric, or 
acroamatic method may be better adapted ; the 
latter require the use of a popular, exoteric method, 
even though it be scientifically less perfect. The 
ancient philosophers are supposed to have frequently 
adopted the esoteric form for the sake of excluding 
from knowledge all besides their own favoured fol- 
lowers. 



Utraque duplex est : 

1. Compositoria sive Synthetica, quee inser- 
vit disciplinis Theoreticis; et a notione Sub- 
jecti incipiens, principia ejus et species inves- 
tigat, donec a summo genere in ista disciplina 
perveniat ad infimam speciem. % Resolutoria 
sive Analylica, quse inservit disciplinis Prac- 
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ticis; et a notione Finis incipiens, subjectum, 
et tandem media investigat. 

The names analysis and synthesis, which are em- 
ployed to denote the two chief hranches of logical 
or scientific method, are borrowed from the sciences 
which are conversant with material objects; in 
which the application of those words involves no 
obscurity. In other sciences there is often much 
difficulty in correctly appropriating the two terms ; 
especially as it frequently occurs that the same 
method may, in different points of view, be con- 
sidered either synthetic or analytic. Tbe terms 
themselves are also used by some writers in so 
vague a manner as to convey a sense almost oppo- 
site to their real signification. 

Nor is it necessary that every treatise shouid 
follow exclusively either the analytic or the synthetic 
system. On the contrary, it is often convenient 
to adopt the opposite methods in different parts 
of a treatise on the same science or branch of 
science. 

1. Analysis consists in the resolution of a com* 
pound into its component parts. 

The analytic method therefore commences with 
complex substances or notions, and reduces them 
first to more simple, and then, if possible, to the 
most simple and primary constituent substances or 
notions. 

Since therefore all the objects which first present 
themselves to our senses, and all the notions which 
first affect the mind, are necessarily complex ; and 
our earliest acquisitions in knowledge consist in 
separating and classifying the ingredients or parts 
of such objects and notions; it follows that the 
analytic method is first in the order of actual expe- 
rience, and is usually the method of discovery or 
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invention. It begins with those things which are 
most known. It first ascertains their respective pro- 
perties and relations, and then, either actually or 
mentally, separates, arranges, and classifies them; 
comparing or contrasting them with each other and 
with those of other objects ; and tracing back con- 
sequents to their antecedents and effects to their 
causes. It thus proceeds by a path opposite to the 
course of nature, until it arrives (in reference to 
objects of sense) at simple or undecompoundable 
substances ; or (in reference to subjects of meta- 
physical apprehension) at the most abstract ideas ; 
or (in reference to matters of science in general) 
at universal principles or laws. 

This is in fact the process already described under 
the name of induction. (p. 224—237.) Thus it fs 
observed that heat exists in the rays of the sun, in 
culinary and subterraneous fire, in solids or liquids 
exposed to the influence of fire, in animal bodies, 
&c. By repeated examinations and comparisons, 
the accidents of heat, (which are discovered by their 
existence in some things which contain that quality 
and their absence from others, and by the compara- 
tive degrees of heat in different substances,) are 
separated from those things which, being discovered 
to be uniformly present with it, are supposed to be 
essential to it. Hence is ultimately derived the 
definition of heat. The definition is necessarily the 
last step, since it expresses the nature of the thing, 
the discovery of which was the object of the ana- 
lysis; or at least, the nearest approximation to 
that nature, which the state of the science or the 
limited powers of man can attain. 

Again, the chemist analyses atmospheric air, 
water, &c. and reduces them to their principles or 
primary substances or gases. 

The metaphysician analyses the notions conveyed 
to his mind through the medium of the senses by 
individual objects, while he compares them, forms 
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lo kimself an artificial notion of tfae qualities wfaich 
any number of tfaem possess in coramon; proceeds 
furtfaer to decompose that idea, and so on succes- 
sively until fae faas reacfaed that whicfa fae deems the 
most simple apprefaension. That is, he proceeds 
from tfae individuals to tfae lowest species; from 
tfais to tfae proximate genus, and so on tfarough the 
subalternate genera until fae arrives at the higfaest 
or most abstract genus ; eacfa process of tfae ana- 
lysis bringing him to a less complex or more simple 
notion. 

Thus the law of optics, that the angle of reflection 
is equal to tke angle of incidence, is derived from the 
observation of many facts, each of them compre- 
hending many other circumstances ; for instance, 
that the light proceeded from the sun or a lamp; 
that the incident ray proceeded from a tower or a 
post ; that the reflecting substance was a river or a 
mirror ; that the refracted ray was ascertained by its 
meeting a human eye, or by its illuminating an 
opaque substance. But the philosopher by analysis 
separates all these constituent parts of the facts 
under examination, and fixes fais attention on tfaat 
one particular, the equality of the angle of incidence 
and reflection ; from which he deduces the general 
law above stated. 

Again, the practical geologist discovers the 
various strata of the earth under a great variety of 
circumstances, as to thickness, extent, nearness to 
tfae surface, obliquity, &c. But by pursuing the 
analytical method he deduces general laws as to the 
order and succession of the several strata ; and from 
the phenomena wfaicfa attend them, considered as 
effects, he acquires a probable conjecture of their 
origin and the causes of their relative position and 
qualities. 

Thus moreover, if we would analytically acquire 
an acquaintance with the science of mineralogy, we 
may enter on a personal examination of all the 

c c 
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earths, and stones, and metals, &c. which we can 
discover; scrutinizing distinctly their various pro- 
perties and characteristics ; classifying them by 
placing together those in which there exists a 
striking similarity ; reviewing the classes, and re- 
arranging them according to more comprehenshre 
similaritiea ; and so on repeatedly, until we arrive 
at certain classes of the most general nature, with 
the laws of their locality, formation, combi&ations, 
gravity, fusibility, crystallization, &c. 

2. The synthetic method is the reverse of the 
analytic. lt commences with that which is most 
simple, and following the process of nature, consists 
in combination. It lays down simple truths or 
general axiomatic principles, and proceed» from 
them to derivative and complex truths. It begins 
with such mental objects as are most abstracted ; 
and traces them successively in the various aggre- 
gates of which they form part. 

Thus, to recur to the examples above given ; a 
treatise on caloric may begin with stating its simple 
nature as a subtle fiuid substance partakina of such 
and such qualities; or, as a vibratory affection of 
the particles of matter distinguished by such and 
such characteristics ; (according to the theory which 
the author judges most probable;) and then proceed 
to shew the subjects in which caloric is discoverabie, 
its symptoms, effects, &c. 

Again, a system of chemistry may be introduced 
by the description of the pure gases and other 
elementary substances, and thence proceed to the 
various combinations found in nature. 

The metaphysician may, in like manner, begin 
with the definition of Entity; and then, adding to 
that simple idea the notions of dependence or inde- 
pendence, explain the complex notions of substance 
and quality, and so on, until he arrives at the ag- 
gregate of ideas comprehended in the lowest species, 
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or the still more complex notion of tbe several 
individuals belonging to each species. 

So a system of optics may naturally commence 
with definitions and axioms, or the simple principles 
ascertained by induction : and proceed by the appli* 
eation of them to propositions dependent on them, 
and from these propositions to others successively 
demonstrable by means of them. 

The geologist introduces his snbject with general 
remarks on the structure of the earth and the 
character and order of the strata, together with a 
statement of the hypotheses on which bis system is 
fbunded, which he illustrates by those examples 
firom wbich he had first begun his series of dis- 
coveries, and derived those very principles* 

The teacher of mineralogy roay in like manner 
begin with the simple character of minerals as to 
ferm, structure, mode of fracture, gravity, &c. 
may theace proceed to the elements of mineralB; 
then to the enumeration and description of the 
apecies of minerals in their pure state ; and lastly, 
to their mixed state as actually found in the ore. 
In pursuing this course he arrives by syntheais 
at those complex objects whicb formed the com- 
meneement of his analytic examinatioa and the 
souree of his Bubsequent discoveries. 

It appears then that the original discoverer of 
any science, or the phiiosopher who desires to 
hnprove it by fresh discoveries> must adopt tbe 
tmafytic method, But in communicating tbe science 
to others, eitber method may be adopted. The 
analytic has some advantages, inasmuch as it 
makes the student a partaker, as it were, in all the 
interest of the discovery. But the synthetic mode is 
more universally adapted for this purpose, as it dis- 
plays the whoie science at one view, and produces 
conviction in a manner iess laborious, and conse- 
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quently better suited to tbe generality of those who 
wish to acquire.the science. 

Geometrieal analysis and synthesis are not in 
their nature different from physical or metaphysical 
analysis and synthesis. The analytical mode in 
geometry consists in commencing with a proposi- 
tion which is ascertained by trial to be true in a 
complex form; that is, in some individual cases; 
and, on the presumption of its being universaUy 
true, discovering what principles can be appealed 
to in its proof; tracing one step after another 
until the mind arrives at some known principle, 
the truth of wbich proves the correctness of the 
hypothesis» Thus if, without previous information, 
any one should perceive that in several practical 
instances the three angles of a triangle have 
appeared to be equal to two right angles, and should 
be desirous to ascertain whether that equation may 
be subsequently relied on as uniformly correct, he 
would perhaps observe that the production of one 
side of the triangle forms with the adjacent side 
angles equal to two right angles, one of which is 
one of the angles of the triangle. He would infer 
that if the outer angle could be proved equal to 
the two others, his hypothesis would be established. 
If previously acquainted with the properties of 
parallel lines, he would soon discover a method 
of so dividing the outer angle, that one portion 
should be equal to one of the remaining angles of 
the triangle, and the other to the other. Or if 
instead of producing a side, it should occur to him 
to draw a straight line through one angular point 
parallel to the subtending side, be would discover 
three angles which are together manifestly equal to 
two right angles, of which one is an angle of the 
triangle, and the other two evidently shewn, by 
the previously known properties of angles formed 
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by parallel lines, to be equal to the other angles 
of the triangle. In communic&ting this proof, 
he might retain the same analytical method, re- 
tracing the* process of his mind in the discovery ; or 
he might reverse the order, and state the demonstra- 
tion synthetically ; which (except in the occasional 
arguments ab impossibili) is the method adopted by 
Euclid in his Elements. 



Regulae Methodi generales hae sunt. In tra- 
denda disciplina 1. Nihil desit aut redundet. 
2. Singulae partes inter se consentiant. 3. Ni- 
hil tractetur quod non sit subjecto aut fini 
homogeneum. 4. Singulae partes aptis transi- 
tionibus connectantur. 5. Praecedat in docendo, 
sine quo alterum intelligi non potest, ipsum 
vero sine altero potest. 

1. Correct method will equally avoid deficiency 
and redundancy. 

Cicero complains of deficiency in the method 
adopted by Panaetius, (Off. i. 3. see p. 72, 73.) and 
records a similar charge brought against him by 
Antipater Tyrius, for the omission of health and 
property among things useful. (Off. ii. 24.) Aris- 
totle in the introduction of his Rhetoric comments 
on the omission, by former writers on the siibject, of 
that in which the essence of the art consists, namely, 
proofs. 

On the contrary, needless repetitions, and 
enlarged discussions on those parts of a science 
which are obvious, incur the charge of redundancy. 

Too great a number of divisions and subdivisions, 
though they give an appearance of acuteness, are 
seldom free from redundancy : as, on the other hand, 

cc2 
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the custom of reducing every thing to dichotomies 
must be the occasion of great imperfection and 
deficiency; unless the strictest attention is paid to> 
make one term of each division, in fact if not in 
form, the mere exclusive of the other. 

2. The divisions should be collateral, or imme- 
diately belonging to the same genns. Thus it 
would be absurd to adopt the following method for 
a treatise on Logic : 1 . Of Simple Terms ; 2. Of 
Judgment; 3. Of Categorical Syllogisms ; 4. Of 
Hypothetical Syllogisms, &c. The last two classes 
are of a subordinate rank to the two former. The 
third head should be of Syliogisms ; of which those 
two should form subdivisions. See Cicero*s com- 
ment on Epicurus's division of desires, page 72. 
and the observations on page 73. in relation to the 
arrangement of his treatise de Officiis. 

3. Digressions, even though they may be in- 
teresting in themselves, are rnjurious to the unity 
of a treatise. In some cases they are unavoidable; 
but they should then be as brief as is consistent with 
perspicuity, and the transition to the leading topic 
should be distinetly marked. Otherwise the miqd is 
distracted, and the train of argument or of narrative 
is obscured. Even illustrations should be employed 
with caution, lest they draw off the thoughts from 
the main subject, The use of notes at the bottom of 
the page or at the end of the work requires the same 
cautions as that of digressions in the body of a work. 
They break the thread of the text, and destroy mucb 
of the enjoyment if not of the benefit to be derived 
from the regular and uninterrupted discussion of 
the subject. 

4. There should be a mutual dependence or natu- 
ral sequence of the parts ; each bearing a closer con- 
nexion with that immediatelv preceding it thaa 
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with any otfaer. The form of transition, as to the 
mere expression, is a matter of taste and expediency. 
It is more elegant when one part appears to glide 
naturally into another. But an abrupt transition 
is often better adapted to secure perspicuity. 

5. Whatever is essential to the knowledge of any 
topic must precede that topic. To this rule every 
other must yield, as is most fully illustrated in 
the instance of mathematics. A slight explana- 
tion of the constituent parts of propositions and 
syllogisms is introduced in this treatise by anti- 
cipation, (page 12 — 16.) in conformity with this 
rule. 



§. 2. De Methodo Mathematica. 

lN tradendis disciplinis suis Mathematici hac 
utuntur methodo. 1. Vocum significationem 
constituunt : h. e. Vocabula artis suo quodque 
loco sic definiunt, ut legem sibi statuant iis 
nusquam uti, preeterquam in eo sensu quem 
explicat definitio. 2. Definitionibus subjun- 
gunt Awiomata y quas et xoivci$ evvolas vocant ; 
h. e. effata sponte perspicua, quibus in decursu 
operis utendum vident. 3. Posthaec adjiciunt 
Pastulata, quae ad praxin spectant; suntque 
per se certa et evidentia; quae proinde sine 
probatione concedi suo jure postulant. 4. Hisce 
positis, propositiones demonstrant ; ordine, et, 
quoad fieri potest, affirmate : una lege contenti, 
ut, quicquid demonstratum eunt, ex ante datis 
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vel probatis manifestum faciant. Caetera, m 
quibus methodi prseceptores multi sunt et 
odiosi, non morantur. 

Mathematicorum methodum in cseteris arti- 
bus et scientiis, si tenere non liceat, aemulari 
certe licet. Quo ad hanc quaeque proprius 
accedit, eo caeteris perfectior, et ad docendum 
aptior videtur. Sed ad ea quae docentur reti- 
nenda, nihil est utilius absoluti operis con- 
spectu ; in quo, ea quae sunt ante (extra or- 
dinem fortasse) demonstrata, suis quaeque in 
locis, h. e. servatS. Logicorum methodo, repo- 
nantur. 



Mathematicians lay the foundation of their sub- 
sequent demonstrations, first, in definitions, which, 
while their primary object is simply to fix the signifi- 
cation of the terms employed, serve at the same time 
as artificial principles ; and then, in certain natural 
principles, of which some are practical, called pos- 
tulates ; and others theoretical, which are called 
axioms. 

The order of propositions (as for instance in 
Euclid) is partly natural, partly arhitrary. It is 
probable that any one who should independently 
discover the same truths, would arrange them very 
differently, and yet perhaps not less scientifically. 

A synoptic arrangement of mathematical conclu- 
sions according to their subjects and relations is a 
profitable exercise. The theorems of the first book 
of Euclid, for example, might be thus arranged : 
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1. Of Lines and Angles, . . . . f}\ Co fu 13 ' ^' 

° X lo.andCor. 1.2. 

2. Of Parallel lines, | 27 - 28, 29 - 30 - 

3. Of Triangles in general : viz. 

general properties, / 2 g* 18, 19> 17, 

special properties, {**£ C - « 

in relation : viz. 

equal and similar, ... 8. 4. 26. 34. 

equal, 37. 38. 39. 40. 

unequal or dissimilar, 7. 21. 24. 25. 

4. Of Parallelograms in general, 34. 46 Cor. 
in relation : viz. 

. . . mutually, . . 35.36.43.47.48. 
. . . to triangles, ... 41. 

5. Of Rectilineal figures in ge- r 32 Cor. 1. and 

neral, \ 2. 

The attempts which have been made to apply the 
mathematical method to other sciences have not 
generally proved successful. 



APPENDIX 



DE SOLUTIONE SOPHISMATUM, 



§.1. De Argumentis Investigandis. 

CUJUSCUNQUE Syllogismi difficultas ad 
duas Species revocari poterit ; alteram, quae 
in Argumenti Materia, alteram, quas in Formd 
consistit: nam qui has duas expedire noverit, 
is in tertul quae ex ambarum compleanone ori- 
tur, non haerebit. 

Si inciderit Materia difficilis, unicum huic 
malo remedium est, disciplinam unde desu- 
mitur argumentum, fideliter didicisse ; quod 
ut facias, Instrumenti operam tibi Logica prae- 
stabit ; sed ulterius nihil confert. Proprium 
illi mwnus est syllogismi formam explorare; 
h. e. utrum conclusio ex prcemissis consequatur 
propter ipsum colligendi modum: Sed an po- 
nendse sint praemissae (nisi forte sint pure Lo- 
gicae) aliunde discendum est. Sicubi autem 
Syllogismus qui legitimus non est, videatur 
tamen; aut contra; (quorum utrumque sae- 
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pissime, et de causis pene infinitis accidit) for- 
malem ejus consequentiam excutere est Artis 
Logicae. 

Qui hoc opus aggreditur, id sibi negotii 
datam sciat, ut difficilem suum syllogismum, 
primo in categoricum purum, vel in plures, si 
opus sit, convertat ; tum ad canonem accurate 
exigat; cujus operis ratio praecedente libro 
p. 189. et seqq. abunde declarata est. Summa 
rei fauc redit. Consideranda est primo Con- 
clusio ; ejusque Termini solerter distinguendi : 
Praedicatum enim est Major Terminus Syllo- 
gismi ; qui proinde Praemissam quoque Ma- 
jorem indicabit ; Subjectum pariter Minorem ; 
et in utraque sese offeret Argumentum sive 
Terminus Medius : Unde et si desit Praemis- 
sarum alterutra, facile suppleri poterit. Hisce 
cognitis, nec Figura Syllogismi, nec Modus 
latebit ; qui si legitime, nec tamen vere con- 
cludere videatur, quserendum annon anceps 
sit aliquis trium Terminorum : nam si in iis 
nulla lateat ambiguitas, necessario falsa erit 
altera Praemissarum. 

Hunc in modum licebit Syllogismum quem- 
vis Categoricum purum explorare : qualis si 
non sit qui proponitur, quam facillime fiet, 
per ea quae priore Libro, extremo Capite ter- 
tio, et toto quarto sunt ostensa. Siquid am- 
plius restet, id exemplis melius quam praeceptis 
docebitur. 
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In examining the force and accuracy of an ar- 
•gument, the first step is to acquire a clear and 
definite nnderstanding of the question to he proved ; 
and laying aside whatever is added for the purpose 
of illustrating or enforcing it, to express that ques- 
tion as simply and hriefly as possible. The entire 
argument should then he retraced, so as to discover 
with precision what is the notion which affords the 
hinge, as it were, of the argument, or the term of 
comparison with the two extremes of the question. 
When this is ascertained, it remains to reduce the 
premises to the form of a regular Syllogism. In so 
doing it will frequently he fonnd that only one of 
the premises is actually expressed; and that even 
that expressed premiss is intenningled with matter 
which is merely illustrative ; or that it is so vaguely 
expressed as not to suggest to the mind, on the first 
consideration, its real bearing, heing only glanced 
at rather than actually stated; or that some sen- 
tence implying the intended premiss, or intended as 
confirmatory of it, (and thus supplying the place 
of a prosyllogism,) is substituted for the premiss 
itself. 

When the argument has been thus reduced to 
form, its validity must be ascertained by an appli- 
cation of the principles already hud down and illus- 
trated. 



§. % De Fallaciarum Speciebm. 

ORDIEMUR autem a facillimis; nempe 
veterum Sophistarum Fallaciis; quarum 13 
species enumerat Aristoteles : novem, quae muU 
tiplicitate dictionis; quatuor, quae aliquo extra 
dictionem vitio laborare videntur. Et erat 
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aliqua fortasse difficultas in earum aliquibus, 
juxta veterem disputandi (h. e. interrogandi) 
morem propositis; sed profecto nemo tam 
obtusus est, qui non easdem Syllogistice pro- 
positas agnoscat statim, et derideat. V. g. 
Erit fortasse qui rogatus, Quod non amiserit 
utrum habeat necne ? non intelligat se captum 
iri, sive simpliciter habere se, sive non habere 
responderit: at proposito hujusmodi Syllogis- 
mo, Quod non amisisti habes ; Cornua non 
amisisti ; Ergo habes ; vel Quod non amisisti 
non habeB; Oculos non amisisti; Ergo non 
habes: quid reponat nemo non videt. 



A FaUacy, Sophism, or Paralogism is an apparent 
Syllogism, which assumes the form of genuine 
argument; but has no real validity, because tbe 
supposed conclusion is not actually deducible from 
the premises. Those premises tnay be true; and 
the conclusion may also be true ; but the conclusion 
is not so implied in the premises as to render its 
truth a necessary result of their truth. Conse- 
quently the sentence does not represent a genuine 
act of reasoning. 

Many such fictitious arguments arise merely from 
the misapplication of words. These constitute the 
class called FaUacies of expression or qf diction f 
or Verbal Fallacies. Others depend on some con- 
cealed error or defect in the matter of the argu- 
ment, and are therefore technically denominated 
Fallacies independent of the diction, or Real or 
Material Fallacies* 
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Medium non distribu- 
tum. 

Quatuor Termini. 

lllicitus Processus. 

[Syll. Reg. Gen.] 



1. Fallacia ^Equivoca- 
tionis. 

2, Fallacia Accentus seu 
Prosodis. 



U 



Fallacia Figurae Dic- 
tionis. 



' 4. Fallacia Amphibolis. 



5. 1 Fallacia Composi- 
6.J tionis et Divisionis. 

7. Fallacia Accidentis. 

8. Fallacia a dicto secun- 
dum quid ad dictum 
simplieiter. 

9. Fallacia plurium In- 
terrogationum. 



f 1. Fallacia Ignorationis 
' Elenchi. 

2. Fallacia a non-Causa 
pro Causfi. 

3« Fallacia Consequentis. 

4. Fallacia Petitionis 

Principii. 
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The division into Verbal and Material Fallacies 
is by no meaus clear and satisfactory. The two 
classes are so nearly allied to each other, that in 
many cases the same fallacy may be arranged in 
either of them. The seventh,. eighth, and ninth 
classes, fbr instance, here (more appropriately) enu- 
merated as fallacies of diction, are classified by 
Aristotle and most subsequent writers among the 
fallacies extra dictionem. 

The subordinate classification is also open to 
objection. It may be doubted whether the catalogue 
is suificiently copious to include every fallacious 
argument. And it is often difficult to ascertain 
under which class any particular fallacy should be 
located. This difficulty, however, often arises, not 
from the fault of the enumeration, but because the 
argument actually comprehends more than one kind 
of error. And the object of the classification is not 
merely to attain a scientific arrangement, but to 
excite the mind to vigilance by rendering it pre- 
viously aware of the more prevalent methods of 
fictitious reasoning. 



§. 3» Falladce Dictionis. 

FALLACLE dictionis, (extra eas quas supra* 
p. 145, 151, 155. indicavimus,) sive ex ancipiti 
Medio Termino natae, novem esse videntur. 



It has been already shewn, (pages 147, 151.) that 
ambiguity, either in the middle term or in either of 
the extremes, destroys the validity of a Syllogism. 
Most of the Fallacies ofdiction are merely instancea 
of that ambiguity under different forms. 
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1. Fallacia cequivocationis, sive nata ex voce 
tequivocd: ut, Canis est animal; Sirius est 
canis ; Ergo, Sirius est animal. In hoc qua- 
tuor sunt termini ; quorum duo, vox Canis 
aequivoce sumpta. 

The tenn faUacy of equivocation is not confined 
to those fictitious arguments which involve a word 
absolutely equivocal ; but comprehends every argu- 
ment in which the same word is employed in different 
shades of sense. The use of a word in two different, 
although analogous, senses, when the sentence pro- 
fesses to speak of the same thing, is actually an 
equivocation. 

A sophism arising from this error is involved in 
the argument, Every priest must have a real sacrifice 
to offer: but the appointed administrators of the 
word and sacraments of Christ are priests: these 
therefore must have a real sacrifice to offer. For the 
word priest in the major premiss applies only to the 
It^tvi or offerer of sacrifices: whereas the same word 
in the minor premiss denotes the perfectly distinct 
office of the xyo-pvnpi or presbyter of the Christian 
Church. The apparent analogy between them, (in- 
asmuch as they both denote the ministers in sacred 
things,) tends to confirm the misconception occa- 
sioned by the honionymy. 

This species of fallacy cannot be well exemplified 
by arguments expressed in short sentences, and in a 
form approximating to that of a regular syllogism. 
For under these circumstances, the absurdity is 
usually so manifest, that the mind is ready to infer 
that none could be misled by sophismsof so gross and 
palpable a character. It is in the course of length- 
ened discussion, that a change in the application of 
a word or expression is tacitly introduced ; while the 
delusion is concealed from the careless or unpractised 
reader or hearer, by the circumstance that the same 
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word is employed throughout; and most frequently, 
Dot in a manner which can strictly be called equivo- 
cal, but only with a slight modi6cation of meaning. 

" It would require," says Burke, " a long disclosure 
to point out the many fallacies which lurk under the 
generality and equivocal nature of the terms Inade- 
guate Representation." A similar observation may 
be made eoncerning a great number of words in 
common use, as IAberty, Emancipation, Expediency, 
Pleasure, Patriotism, Sacramerit, Conversion, Chris- 
tian, &c. The word Ckurch has often been made 
an instrument of delusion, while in one part of 
the apparent argument it has been employed to 
denote the universal Church of Ckrist; and in 
another part to signify a local division of that uni- 
versal Church. Lucretius enumerates the evils aris- 
ing from Religio, in the sense of Superstition, and 
thence infers the absurdity of Religio, in the sense of 
reverence and worship offered to a superior Being. 
Even in such writers as Plato and Aristotle inadver- 
tent transitions of this kind occasionally occur : as 
in the use of the words, atiatf, shame, modesty, or 
self-respect : *»yo*> as applied to a word, a scntence, 
a definition, reason, regard: e-^goo-wi), as applied 
to temperance, prudence, sound judgment: a-iWif, 
credence, confidence, fidelity, persuasion, proof: 
apT*, excellence, valor, moral virtue. The inac- 
curacy may frequently be detected by transferring 
the passage into some other language, in which the 
same analogies and associations are not attached to 
the same words. Thus the circumstances of Greece 
were such as would naturally almost identify in the 
minds of the inhabitants the notions of state, and of 
city : so that it is not snrprising to flnd, in the course 
of the same argument, the word *-»**« so employed, 
that in one place the former of those notions, and in 
another place the latter, may be more prominent. 

It does not, however, follow, that every such 
transition creates a fallacious argument. Tbe 
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varieties of meaniug in which a word is employed 
may be related to each other as a part to a whole ; 
and thus the meaning in one place may he compre- 
hended in the more extensive application in which it 
is used in the other place ; in the same manner as a 
limited or particular term, is comprehended in the 
same term when distributed. Thus an inference 
concerning *••*«*, as denbting a city, or as meaning 
a commonwealth, may sometimes be legitimately 
drawn from a premise in which that word was em- 
ployed in the entire complex signi6cation which it 
represented to an Athenian mind, namely, a city- 
state: or a state consisting of a city with its de- 
pendencies. The word ^X* in like manner conveys 
the complex sense of life and soul: and Plato has 
sometimes, without violating the soundness of his 
argument, glided from one of those applications to 
the other. Of a similar transition an instance oc- 
curs in the language of our blessed Lord in St. Mark 
viii. 35 — 37. If the word 9<«0jfxq in the ninth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is rightly understood 
to signify a will or testament, the transition may be 
accounted for in the same manner; this being a 
specific sense comprehended in the general notion of 
engagement. But it is probably more correct to 
uaderstand this word, wherever it occurs in the New 
Testament, as uniformly denoting covenant. 



2. Fallacia JccentHs seu Prosodice potius, 
quando pro eodem sumuntur quae vel Literft, 
vel Spiritu, vel Tempore, vel Accentu sunt di- 
versa: ut, Est servus, Ergo est cervus; Est ara> 
Ergo est hara. Est malum (an apple), Ergo 
malum (an evil). Venatur lepores, Ergo et 
leporea: quibus qui falli potest, debet. 
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The Fallacies of this kind, being founded on mere 
similarity of sound or of spelling, are for the most 
part too trifling to deserve notice. Instances in 
abundance may be derived from the comedians of all 
nations. Thus, the poet, ridiculing the imperfect 
utterance of Alcibiades, says, 'O Qw^ rnt xnpetXtjf 

* g « X ff tyju' .... fgll (*{*) W Xi(pC6Xi}V xoXocxtf. 

(Aristoph. Vesp. 45.) So the punster pretends to 
draw his inference concerning the air, or the sun, 
or a horse-chesnut, from premises in which he had 
previously employed the word heir, or son, or chesnut 
horse. 



3. Fallacia Figurce dictionis, quando propter 
dictiones similes, quod de uno datur de altero 
arripitur; e. g. Mercurius 7toivo$ 9 ergo et 

XOlVCOVl7t6$. 

This class of fallacies scarcely deserves to be dis- 
tinguished from the preceding. The difference is, 
that the Fallacia prosodice depends on the use of 
words which resemble each other in sound only ; this 
depends on words which resemble each other in their 
real or pretended etymology. 

Thus Lucretius found it convenient to represent 
Animus and Anima to be so nearly allied, that what- 
ever he supposes himself to have proved concerning 
either of them may be inferred concerning the other. 

Of this character is the absurd inference of the 
sanctity of the mouse, (pv$,) under the supposition 
that the term expressive of the most sacred rites 
(pvroigw) is deduced from it. Or that because 
Tipi) is an object of universal desire, so also is rlng. 
Or that because Philoxenus is well known as a 
Virtuoso, no one can suspect him of not being a 
man of Virtue. Such also is the frigid plea of Ajax, 
that his name authorized him xoii iis aMZpv xtu rg<V. 
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And of the same nature is the mock-argument of 
Richard the Second as to the character of those 
around him, when to the order given, " Go some 
of you : Convey him to the Tower ;" he answers, 

" O Good! Convey ! Conveyers (that is, robbers) 

" are you all, 
" That rise thus nimbly by a true king's fall." 

Demosthenes is said to have converted the ridicule 
of an Athenian audience into applause by an allusion 
of this kind. He had inaccurately accented the ante- 
penultima of 'AcxXnirUg' >f £luifvi rov 'ArxAiiT(< », 
observes Plutarch, icq*x<n*\\nm 'A o-xxiir tor xotl 
vctpuluxfvif ctinof lt4ti$ XlyofTct' tboti yctg tof $ibf n tp i o f, 

(De Dec. Orat.) 

This and the preceding species of fallacy are com- 
bined in Aristophanes, (Vesp. 39 — 41.) where Sosius, 
in describing his dream, says, 

Ettf i fcutficc Qcthctif* t^ovo-ot rpvrdrw 

I 0* T 11 fiOUOf OtipOf. 

( Then the viie whale was holding a pair qf scales, 
and weighing some beef-suet.) From which Xanthus 
deduces the inference, 

Otfjtoi 2uXcti04' 
Tfo i n [a 9 ifiSt fiovteTcti d t 1 o* t oi r % t ». 

(She wants to excite divisions in our republic.) 
The ambiguous use of fotto$,fat, and Kft*, the people 
or popular government, is a fallacy of accent or 
prosody: the transition from <Vnj to 2uvr*mr is a 
fallacy^/fyifne dictionis. 

4. Fallacia amphibolice ; sive nata ex senten- 
tia amphibold, h. e. ancipitis structurae; ut, 
Quod tangitur a Socrate illud sentit; Columna 
tangitur a Socrate ; Ergo Columna sentit. Vox 
sentit 9 non sponte, sed in hdc structurd est 
ambigua ; cujus vi, in Majori significat Sentit 
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Socrates ; in Conclusione, Sentit Socratem; 
Quare Syllogismus habet quatuor terminos. 

The Fallacies of ambiguous construction are not 
less absurd than those of the three preceding classes : 
and yet, like those, are often so disguised as to 
delude the hearer. For instance; let it have been 
stated that The prisoner only committed an assault 
on the plaintiff. The context, or the tone in which 
the statement was made, might show that the senti- 
ment intended was, that the prisoner was alone in 
committing the assault: and it would be a fallacy 
if it were attempted to infer that he did no more 
than commit the assault, and was not guilty of rob- 
bery or murder. But if the connexion shewed the 
original intention to be, that the prisoner merelu 
assaulted the defendant without proceeding to any 
further injury ; it would be a fallacy to infer that 
he had no accomplices in the assault. 

Aristophanes represents Euripides as bantering 
JEschylus by the inferences which he pretends to 
draw from his ambiguous expression, 'E^n x>M fit > 

«-«TgA?' llFOTFTWUV KgtfTI). (i&Ztt. 1 156 Sqq.) 

The Greek sophists delighted to shew their in- 
genuity by such fictitious arguments as the following: 

* O gv Qys iiieti, royro <rv <p>js tivctf <pif 21 Aifov Mcu" <rv 
*g« <pr\s Ki6o$ iivxi. 

E< f»3f£ir«F< ixi<rrct<r$<ti, i^iy^ircti ixtrripn* *%*"' *AX' 
iitlyfircti i-ri<rrct<r&cti y^dfiparx' «g« sv2s;gfT«t t* y^dfijxurot 

A simple translation, (if indeed they can be 
translated,) suffices for the exposure of such futili- 
ties. In the former of these examples the sophist 
means to imply, What you assert yourself to be, 
that you assert to be : But you assert a stone to be : 
Therefore you assert yourself to be a stone. The 
fallacy turns on the ambiguity of the Greek idiom tv 
tyV ilvctt, which equally signifies, You assert (any 
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thing) to be or exist ; and you avow yourself to be 
(any tking). In the second example the play is on 
the ambiguity of h2i%ireti tTrivritrOeu y^ec^futrx ; which 
presents the obvious meaning, It is possible to know 
the letters, or to be acquainted with literature; but 
may grammatically bear the application, It is pos- 
siblefor letters to have knowledge. 

5. et 6. Fallacia Compositionis 9 ubi datum 
in sensu diviso sumitur in sensu composito : ut, 
Duo et Tria sunt par et impar : Quinque sunt 
Duo et Tria ; Ergo Quinque sunt par et im- 
par. Fallacia Divisionisy quando datum in 
sensu composito sumitur in diviso ; ut, Pla- 
netce sunt septern : Sol et Lwna swnt planetce j 
Ergo Sol et Luna sunt septem. Utroque modo 
quatuor sunt termini si aperte loquaris. V. g. 
Prioris Syllogismi mens est, Duo et Tria seor- 
sim accepta sunt par et impar; Quinque sunt 
duo et tria in unum composita, &c. Posterio- 
ris vero; Planetae collective sumpti sunt sep- 
tem ; Sol et Luna sunt planetae distributive 
swnpti, &c. Unde duplex utrobique Medius. 

These two species of fallacy are the converse of 
each other. In the fallacy of combination the same 
term is taken, first, in a distributed sense, and then in 
a collective sense. In the fallacy of division, the 
argument contains the word first employed in a 
collective or combined application ; and subsequently 
in a divided or distributed application. 

1. The following parody on a legal decision 
affords an instance of the fallacy of combination. 
If black and white horses are devised, pied korses 
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shall pass by such devise : but black and white horses 
are devised; therefore the plaintiff shall have the 
pied horses. The middle term is ambiguous in con- 
sequence of a transition from the dtstributed to the 
combined sense. The real premises are, Both black 
horses and likewise white horses are bequeathed; 
but pied horses are horses conjointly black and white. 
They contain therefore four distinct terms. 

An argument of this ch*aracter has already been 
adduced, (p. 223.) The New Testament is not the 
production of Apostles or their cotemporaries ; for 
it was Jirst issued by a council held three hundred 
and sixty-four years after the death of the oldest of 
the Apostles. The infidel reasoner loses sight of the 
fact, that each of the sacred books had been long 
before separately published, and argues from the period 
of the official enumeration of the canon of the New 
Testament, as the date of their united publication. 

2. The fallacy of division may be illustrated by 
the following examples : 

The favourers of aristocracy were in power in 
Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian war: But 
Plato and Xenophon were favourers of aristocracy: 
Consequently they must have had political power at 
that period. The middle term in the major premiss 
is the aristocratic party collectively : in the minor 
premiss a different term is substituted by the use of 
the same word in a distributed or divided sense, as 
denoting some persons attached to that party. 

The works of Pindar consisted of Dithyrambics, 
Pceans in honour of the gods, Encomiums on de- 
parted heroes, and Epinician odes: But the poems 
now existing under his name do not comprehend all 
those topics : therefore those poems are not the works 
of Pindar. Here the major extreme occurs in the 
premiss in a collective sense, all the works ofPindar 
together; and in the conclusion in a distributive 
«ense, for any ofthe separate works ofPindar. 

Holy Scripture contains all things necessary to 
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salvatwn : but the book of Psalms is Holy Scripture : 
that book therefore contains all things necessary to 
salvation. 

The Christian Church is universal and indestruc- 
tible: The Syrian Church at Travancore is a 
Christian Church: therefore the Syrian Church at 
Travancore is universal and indestructible. 

In both these examples the middle term is first 
used collectively, in sensu composito ; and is then 
assumed partitively or in sensu diviso. (See the 
observations on collective propositions, pages 102 
and 104.) 

7. Fallacia Accidentis ; quando accidenta- 
rium aliquod confunditur cum eo quod est 
es8entiale seu principaliter intentum : ut, Quod 
emisti comedisti; Crudum emisti; Ergo Cru- 
dum comedisti: in quo Quod emisti, et Quale 
emisti, confunduntur ; unde quatuor termini. 

It is obvious that many things may be predicated 
of any subject which cannot be predicated of every 
circumstance in which that subject is found, or of 
every quality, relation, or other adjunct connected 
with it. It must therefore be erroneous to argue 
from a term taken simply, to the same term modified 
by any such appended circumstance. This kind of 
sophism is called a fallacy of the accident ; because 
it applies to the accident that which is true of the 
subject only. 

Seneca (Epist. 48.) affords a ludicrous example 
of this fallacy. " Mus syllaba est; mus autem 
caseum rodit: syltaba ergo caseum rodit. Sine 
dubio verendum est nequando in muscipula syllabas 
capiam ; aut nequando, si negligentior fuero, caseum 
liber comedat. Nisi forte acutior sit ista collectio : 
Mus syllaba est; syllaba autem caseum non rodit: 

e e 
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mus ergo caseum non rodit. O pueriles ineptias !" 
In the first of these pretended syllogisms the middle 
term mus is used in the major premiss in its simple 
sense; (mus caseutn rodit;) but in the minor premiss 
it is used only in an accidental sense as denoting the 
word, not the thing meant by the word. 

Lady A. tvas married to a commoner : but Lord A. 
is not a commoner : therefore Ladt/ A. rvas not mar- 
ried to Lord A. The subsequent elevation to the 
peerage was but an adjunct which did not interfere 
with the identity of the person. 

Henry the Fiflh insulted the Lord Chief Justice : 
but Henry the Fifth was a King qf England ; there- 
fore a jfcing qf England insulted the Lord Chief 
Justice. The major premiss is true of the person 
who was subsequently Henry the Fifth 9 King of 
England, but is not true of him as King of England. 

8. Fallacia a Dicto secundum Quid ad Dic- 
tum Simpliciter ; quando proceditur a voce 
determinate sumpta, ad eandem absolute po- 
sitam : ut, To oiywxrrw Ioti im<rn^rh vvi ayvowrrov, 
Ergo To iyvooarov ew»<rnjTov: unde quatuor esse 
terminds necesse est. 

This class of fallacies is the converse of the pre- 
ceding. It is exemplified in the latter of the two 
mock-arguments above quoted from Seneca : in 
which the word mus in the minor premiss (mus 
est syllaba) is a dictum secundum quid ; but in the 
conclusion it is intended to be taken in its simple and 
customary sense. 

A similar fallacy would be employed if, from the 
statement, Cicero knew Fabius Maximus to have 
been a consummate general, it were attempted to 
infer that Cicero was personally acquainted tvitk 
Fabius Maximus. The words, Cicero knew Fabius, 
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taken simply, would convey this meaning; but no 
such inference can be rationally deduced from the 
words as they stand in the entire sentence. 

Ero» q «Vinv «|<f *twqm%t' tj }s rct%vTn rev /We» 
vrrh uprn* vrrn ci^ct q r*%vrti{ i{<c 9rgd«<gfr<xjf. In the 
minor premiss the word otprn is used in a special 
relation, or secundum quid. But the conclusion is 
drawn as if it had been used, as in the major pre- 
miss, in its simple and absolute sense. 

Aristotle says, c Og/£o»T«/ rmg t*V «gira? «V««W«t 
rifttf xtti ifpftietf ovk tv de, •ri cfrXas *syov<m, ctXX* ov% 
m% 2t7 9 tttti *<; ov 2u, Kcti ort, ftcti ccct cL\Xot ^erriHrttt. 

The soul is in relation to the body what melody 
is to a musical instrument ; but when the instru- 
ment is destroyed the melody ceases : therefore the 
soul cannot survive the body. 

To infer any thing contradictory to the divine 
declaration, I am the Lord: Ichange not ; from the 
passages of holy Scripture in which God is said to 
repent, or says, Ye shall know my change ofpurpose ; 
would be a fallacy of this class. 

It is equally erroneous, and on the same ground, 
to infer that All oaths are prohibited in Scripture, 
because our blessed Lord and his Apostle have said, 
Swear noi at alL For the context shews that the 
precept is not given simpliciter, but secundum quid: 
that is, it is limited either to the case of common 
conversation, or to the profane substitution of 
created things in the place of the supreme God as the 
object of appeal. 

Again ; the sentence, The children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light, is a dictum secundum quid; and tberefore 
will not authorize the indefinite assertion that irre- 
ligious persons have more wisdom than the true 
Christian. 

To infer the universal restoration of the un- 
godly at the last day, from the sentence, Then 
shaU every man have praise of God, would involve 
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a similar fallacy. For it would employ in an abso- 
lute and universal seose an assertion which the 
context shews to be dictum secundum quid; that 
is, limited to the faithful stewards of the mysteries 
efGod. 

TtfMt^iet ovk wrv%u }tx*t#f, *rt ttett eQttcUTeu* ev&i 
ir%vs fiifixuf, 2tirt **) iut\*t. (Thuc. iv. 62.) To 
insinuate from these expressions that Hermogenes 
absolutely asserted that The attempt to repel an 
enemy never meets with just success, and that 
strength is never to be relied upon, would be a 
misrepresentatioh : because the assertions are qua- 
lified ; he merely warns his hearers that The fact 
qfhaving received injury does not of itself secure a 
just result to any attempt at retaliating against the 
aggressor: and tliat strength is not necessarily effi- 
cacious merely because its possessor is sanguine of 
success. 

If it is said, Iwill not speak because he bids me: 
I will not submit to examination before an illegai 
court : the refusal to speak, or to submit to examina- 
tion, are secundum quid; in reference to a par- 
ticular motive, or under some particular circum- 
stance. It would therefore be unfair to infer that 
the speaker had absolutely and simply refused to 
speak or to submit to examination. 

9* Fallacia plurium interrogaMonum, quan- 
do plures qusestiones velut una proponuntur. 
Evertitur, ad singulas quaestiones distincte 
respondendo ; sicut fecit Menedemus Eretrien- 
sis qui roganti eum Alexino, Numquid pairem 
verberare desiisset ? Nec verberavi 9 inquit, nec 
desii. 

This fallacy consists in putting a question whicb 
is simple in form, but in sense implies more than 
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one. Its object is to make the respondent appear to 
betray his own cause, either by answering one por- 
tion of the question only, so as to involve an ac- 
knowledgment of the insinuation contained in the 
other part: or by giving so vague an answer as 
may expose him to the charge of equivocation or 
falsehood. If counsel says to a witness, WeU, Sir, 
Jiow long is it since you got out of prison ? the an- 
swer adapted to rebut the innuendo would, like the 
question, be complex ; I never was in prison, and 
therefore never had occasion to come out qf prison. 
But an inexperienced person might be so confused 
by the insidious form of the question, and the un- 
expectedness of such an enquiry, as to dwell on 
the expression got out of prison, and thus leave the 
erroneous impression that he had been imprisoned. 
On the other hand, one who had been in prison 
might be so anxious to shewthat he had been legally 
liberated, in opposition to what he might suppose to 
be implied in the expression, got out, as plainly to 
betray the fact that he had been there. — What is the 
character ofyour acquaintances ? is a complex ques- 
tion. The answer, They are virtuous and respect- 
able, would be overthrown by an fAfy^<$, if a single 
exception could be adduced. They are of bad cha- 
racter, is an answer which few would give, even if 
it were the fact. Some of them are good and some 
bad, would meet the question, but would not obviate 
the innuendo. The insinuation would be repelled 
and the fatlacy annulled, if some such reply as this 
could be given : The majority of my acquaintance 
are persons of unexceptionable character: and aU 
though through the unavoidable intercourse of busu 
ness 9 or from want of discernment of their real 
character, I may have becomc acquainted with some 
unworthy persons, I have brohen off that acquaint- 
ance as soon as I discovered what they really were. 
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§. 4. FallacuB extra dictionem* 

FALLACIiE eootra dietionem, sive ex Argu- 
menti Materia natae sunt quatuor. 

1. Fallacia Tgnorationis Elenchi. Elenchu* 
proprie Syllogismus est adversarium redargu- 
ens; confirmando scilicet quod illius sententiae 
contradicit. Quare in hanc incidit Fallaciam 
qui se putat adversarium redarguere, non ser- 
vatis Contradicendi Legibus, (de quibus vide 
pag. 115.) Qui in his peccat, docendus est se 
nescire Quid sit Contradicere. 



The word iAfyjpt signifies a refutative syllogism ; 
or an argument wbich convicts of falsehood the 
conclusion of an opponent. It is also employed to 
denote the conclusion of a refutative syllogism ; that 
18, the proposition which contradicts the opposed 
question, or in any other way evinces its falsehood. 
It bears the latter signification in the term fynorati» 
Elenchi. 

This expression therefore, in its strictest sense, 
denotes the unintentional use of an argument the 
conclusion of which does not actuaily invoive the 
falsehood of the question which it was intended to 
disprove. 

But the name has practically acquired a more 
extensive signification. lt is applied to every argu- 
ment which fails to prove or to disprove the exact 
question under discussion : whether the faliacy be 
the result of ignorance or of intention. 

Thus, if the question is, Whether any wars are 
justifiable; the fcMy#«f to the affirmative proposition, 
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that Some wars are justifiable, would be that No 
wars are justifiable: and this must be the conclusion 
of any valid argument advanced by the opponent. 
But if he argues that Jehosaphat was reproved for 
joining with Ahab in war with Ramoth-Gilead: or, 
that Wars most frequently originate in injustice, and 
are carried on under the infiuence qf hatred and 
ill-will; he falls into this fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. 
For he only proves that Some wars are not justifi- 
abie; and either is not aware, or hopes his hearers 
will not be aware, that this proposition does not 
contradict the original statement, that Some wars are 
justifiable. 

The argument of Cleon (in Thucyd. iii. 37.) loses 
sight of the fAiy;gof, when, in support of the san- 
guinary decree a^ainst the inhabitants of Mitylene, 
he says, UoifTUf 3s ^itforccrcf u fiifixtef tifttf fivdif ku6- 
t<TTn%u Sf ctf ?oJ>j oigr fif9i yfuo-ofii&ot, «rt %%i%*crt yofcoif 
wufnrcts %l*f*W TCtTuf x(>%i7<r#f hrrtf, S futXSg i%cv<rtf 
mKvpts. His argument proves that the established 
laws of a country should not be wantonly changed or 
violated: but this by no means disproves the ex- 
pediency of rescinding a rash and cruel tyQtrfut. 

The plea of the cavillers mentioned by St. Peter, 
involves the same fallacy of irrelevant argument. 
" Where is the promise of His coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they 
were from the beginning of the creation." The pro- 
position which the objector professes to refute is that 
Christ shall come to judgment. But he only lays 
down the fact that He is not yet come ; which is not 
at all inconsistent with the assurance that He is to 
eome. 

To a petition presented to the House of Lords it 
was objected, that it was signed by lads from tho 
factories, and by all who could scribble their names ; 
and if persons could not write, a person at the table 
wrote for them. The reply was to this effect ; " Of 
the respectability of some of the parties I can posi- 
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tively speak. One of tbem is a Banker of immense 
fortune and most respectable character. Two others 
have at different times represented the county. I 
have therefore satisfactorily shewn tbat tbe petition 
was not signed by such persons as the noble Lord 
has described." By no means. The assertion that 
some respectable persons had signed it, is no con- 
tradiction to the assertion that it was signed by 
otbers of an opposite character. 

A disputant gains much advantage to his own 
cause if he is able to detect an irrelevancy of con- 
clusion (or ignoratio elenchi) on the part of his oppo- 
nent. For instance : 

" The Honourable Member has spent his own 
time and that of the House to no purpose. He has 
with much labour proved that it would be botb 
unjust and inexpedient to require of all candidates 
for office the declaration which he describes. But if 
he had looked into the Bill which he undertakes to 
oppose, he would have discovered that no such 
declaration is therein contemplated." 

So also Archidamus charges the Athenians with 
overlooking the question to be combated. T*w fdt 
Xoytvi tovs 5roXA«Wf rSt *A0iimmW» ov yiytvrx*' \xmnv*t- 
r§t y<tg voMcl ictvTCVf, ov^ecftov utTtivot «; ovk cfttttivn 

TOVf ifCtTtfVf %VfCft*%0V{ KtU THV litXOTTOttn^Ot, (ThuC 1. 

86.) 

In like manner Diodotus charges Cleon with 
ignoraiio elenchi. I allorv, he says, ihe Iruth ofwhat 
CUon has proved; namely, that the Milylenean* 
deserve indiscriminate execuiion. But he has tnisiaken 
the question: tvhich is not, rvhether they deserve 
death, but, whether ii is expedient for us to inflict it. 
(Thuc. iii. 44.) 

A remarkable instance of ignoratio elenchi, joined 
also with a faUacia aquivocationis, occurs in the 
following passage of Locke. He professes to disprove 
the rule, " that no syllogistical reasoning can be 
rigbt and conclusive, but wbat has at least one 
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general proposition in it :" that is, that no inference 
can be deduced from two particular premises ; (see 
page 161.) He argues thus: " As if we could not 
reason and have knowledge about particulars : where- 
as the immediate object of all our reasoning and 
knowledge is nothing but particulars. • . . So that tbe 
perception of the* agreement or disagreement of our 
particular ideas is the whole and utmost of all our 
knowledge • • . CJniversality is but accidental to it . . ♦ 
But the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of any two ideas, consequently our own knowledge, 
is equally clear and certain, whether either or botb, 
or neither of these ideas be capable of representing 
more real beings than one, or no." First, he em- 
ploys the word particular in the colloquial sense of 
singular, instead of the logical and correct applica- 
tion. And then, misled by bis own mistake, he 
supposes that he overthrows the position which he 
controverts : whereas the conclusion which he draws, 
namely , that two singular premises may be conclusive, 
is quite consistent with the statement that no 
reasoning is conclusive which has not at least one 
universal, (or, as he calls it, general) proposition in 
it; because singular propositions are virtually uni- 
versal. 



2. Fallacia a non-causd pro causd ; sive sit 
a non-verd pro verd ; sive a non-tali pro tali. 
Ut Cometa fulsit ; Ergo Bellurn erit ; Nullo 
modo; nam si fuerit, aliis de causis futurum 
est. Quod inebriat prohibendum est ; Vinum 
inebriat; Nequaquam vero, sed abusus vinu 
Haec Fallacia bene solvitur negando causam 
falsam; melius, adducendo germanam. 
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This fallacy is of frequent occurrence. It is 
occasioned sometimes by ignorance; but more fre- 
quently by the desire to prop up a weak cause, or to 
detract from the influence of its opponents. 

Bishop Latimer complains of the use of this fallacy 
for the purpose of throwing discredit on the Reform- 
ation. " It is not, he says, we preachers that 
trouble England ; but here now is an argument to 
prove the matter against the preachers. Here was 
preacfung against covetousness aU the last year in 
Lent, and the next summer followed rebellion; there- 
fore preaching against covetousness was the cause of 
the rebellion. A goodly argument !" He illustrates 
this style of argument by the answer of an old man 
to the Commissioner appointed to discover <he cause 
of the accumulation of the Goodwin Sands. " For- 
sooth, Sir, I am an old man. I think that Tenterden 
steeple is the cause of the Goodwin Sands* For I am 
an old man, sir, and I may remember the building 
of Tenterden steeple : and I may remember when 
there was no steeple at all there : and before that 
Tenterden steeple was in building, there was no 
manner of speaking of any flats or sands that stop- 
ped the haven. And therefore I think that Tenterden 
steeple is the cause of the decay and destroying of 
Sandwich haven." 

The Athenian orators continually employed this 
mode of fallacious argument, by insinuating against 
each other the charge of bribery. To attribute 
motives is indeed a favourite practice of disputants 
in all ages and countries. For example : " It is 
evident that the opposition to this measure is vex- 
atious. It is merely the effect of jealousy on the 
part of Honourable Members who are longing for 
office, but feel it to be out of their grasp. It is 
impossible therefore to place any reliance either on 
their facts or their arguments." 

The friends of Job were misled by tbis fallacy, 
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when they inferred from his afflictions that he had 
been guilty of hypocrisy. 

Fallacies of this class may be rebutted, first by a 
denial of the fictitious cause or motive; and then, bv 
a statement of the real motivej supported, if the 
case admits of it, by some evidence or proof. Let it, 
for example, be urged, " There is no ground what* 
ever for hearing counsel on the present occasion; 
unless indeed your Lordships want to defeat the 
Bill by delay." The answer might be thus : " The 
noble Lord should have avoided charging the House 
with a desire to create delay in proceeding with this 
measure. For although the evidence had been so 
few days on their Lordships' table, they had evinced 
an anxiety to proceed with the greatest celerity 
consistent with safety. Their real object was, by 
allowing the petitioners to be heard by counsel, to 
extend equal justice to all." 

The inspired writer anticipates a fallacy of this 
character, by asking, " Was then that which is good 
made death unto me?" He opposes those who wouid 
impiously infer that the law was the cause of death, 
first with his emphatic denial, ph yswr** and then 
with the counter-statement of the true cause; It was 
sin which had wrought death in him. (Rom. vii. 13.) 

One of the pretended Acta Casaris promulged by 
Antony was a law which gave to certain persons 
accused of political offences the right of appeal to 
the people. Cicero urges that the freedom of the 
subject by appeal was not the genuine object of the 
law, but was non-causd pro causd. " Quasi vero id 
agatur, ut quisquam provocet ! Id agitur, id fertur, 

ne quis omnino istis legibus reus fiat Non 

igitur provocatio ista lege datur : sed duae maxime 
salutares leges quaestionesque tolluntur." (Phil. i. 
9, 22.) 

To this class of fallacies belongs the practice so 
frequently resorted to in self-defence, the substitution 
of tbe occasion for the cause. Such were the unholy 
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pleas by which it was attempted to palliate the guilt 
of the first sin. " The woman whom Thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat .... 
The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat." Such also 
was the implied argument of Ahab when he thus 
addressed himself to the propbet, Art thou he that 
troubleth Israel? To which the prophet answers, 
first, by denial, and then by assigning the true cause: 
" I have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
fathefs house, in that ye have forsaken the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and have followed Baalim." 
(1 Kingsxviii. 17, 18.) 

3. Fallacia Consequentis, quando infertur 
quod non sequitur : ut, Animal est ; Ergo, Est 
Honto. Hic memineris, quod si recte ratione 
uti volumus, Consequentia aut directa, imme- 
diata, formali3, aut plane nulla est ; peccat 
enim contra aliquam Dialecticae regulam; ad 
quam si provoces, refelletur. 

This fallacy is familiarly called a Non-sequitur. 
It consists in stating the position which the dis- 
putant wishes to establish in the form of an inference 
derived from some apparent premises with which it 
has no real connexion. The more closely the pre- 
mises and the pretended conclusion are connected 
in sense, the less liable the fallacy is to be dis- 
covered. This fallacy may in most cases be other- 
wise explained ; namely, as a real conclusion drawn 
from a false premiss. 

The following argument is a non-sequitur. The 
Epistle to the Hebrervs tvas not rvritlen by St. Paul, 
because it contains many topics and forms of ex- 
pression rvkich do not occur in any of the acknofp- 
ledged tvritings qfthat Aposlle. 

Again ; The nervly-discovered treatise De Repub- 
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Uod ascribed to Cicero cannot be kis ; because it 
nontains topics and rvords no tukere found in any of 
the tvorks previously knorvn as kis. 

There is no consequence or mutual connexion 
between the conclusion and the expressed premiss. 
Yet to the proposer of the argument there appears 
to be a connexion, because he has assumed the false 
principle that every author will confine himselfin all 
his works to the same topics and modes of expression. 
Equally faulty are the following instances : 

" Seven is a sacred number: the recurring period 
of especial devotion is the seventh day : the sacred 
season of the Jewish Jubilee was the seventh year : 
the seventh Jubilee was a period of peculiar privi- 
lege : seven loaves were miraculously distributed 
among the multitudes; and the same number is 
marked with peculiar distinction on many other 
occasions. Who then can reasonably hesitate to 
admit that there must be seven sacraments in the 
Christian Church? Or how can we listen to those 
who pretend that there are more than seven primary 
planets belonging to our solar system ?" 

" Quoniam est animi natura reperta 

Mobilis egregie : perquam constare necesse est 

Corporibus parvis et laevibus atque rotundis." 

Luc. iii. 204. 

" Forgers of money and other disturbers of the 
state are justly punished with death ; therefore also 
Iferetics, who are forgers of the faith, and, as expe- 
rience testifies, grievously disturb the state, are 
justly punished with death." 

Again : When the Athenians in their customary 
strain of vanity claimed confidence and respect on 
the ground of the exploits of their ancestors, Archi- 
damus urges that their argument was a fallacia 
consequenticB or a non-sequitur. Kulrot u nfa tov$ 
Mtji&ovf hyintrc clyctQct rorf, ^rgdf }' iftok ***•) tvr, 
2nF?<act*g £flfu*s ci£ici %\<ru, ort dtr dyxfot xctKoi yiyiw- 
rm. (Thuc. i. 86. — see also iii. 67.) 

Ff 
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This fallacy of consequent is often calculated to 
mislead when applied to reciprocal arguments; as 
those derived from cause and effect, &c. It is 
justly inferred that Davus is an injurious member of 
society, because ke is a drunkard. But it cannot be 
reciprocally inferred that he is a drunkard, because 
he is an injurious member of society. It is true ttiat 
Every equilateral triangle is equiangular : and that 
All triangles which have their corresponding sides 
respectively equal have equal areas. But it would 
be a fallacy to infer that Every equiangular triangle 
is equilateral; and that All triangles of equal areas 
have their respective sides equal. The latter of 
these propositions is false. The former is true ; yet 
it does not follow from its converse, but requires 
distinc tproof. 

4«. Fallacia Petitionis Principii, cum ut da- 
tum assumitur, quod probatum oportuit. V. g. 
Cum probatur aliquid vel per seipsum, (quae 
▼ocatur Petitio statim,) ut, Homo est, Ergo, 
est Homo : Vel per Synonymum ; ut Ensis est 
acutus; Ergo, Gladius: Vel per aeque ignotum; 
ut Hic est Pater Melchisedek ; Ergo, Hcec 
Mater: Vel per ignotius; ut, Hoc Quadratum 
est hujus Trianguli duplum, Quia huic Circutt 
cequale: Vel per Circulum; resumendo scilicet 
quod relictum est ; ut si diceres, Ignis est ca- 
lidus 9 Ergo urit ; et post pauca, Ignis urit, 
Ergo est calidus. 



The Petitio Prmcipii is a fallacy of extensive 
application. As its name imports, it consists of the 
gratuitous assumption of an unproved and therefore 
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doubtful principle. The conclusion deduced from 
such a premiss must be as uncertain as the found- 
atiou ou which it rests. 

Tbe various instances of this fallacy may be com- 
prehended under three classes. 

1. The most simple form of the Petitio Principii 
is when the *$#« or assumed premiss is such as may 
possibly be true ; (and if true, the argument founded 
on it is valid :) but neither is self-evident, nor has 
been proved ; and therefore is such that it may be 
doubted whether it can be proved. This is what the 
Schoolmen call a proof per ceque ignotum, vel per 
ignotius. For example : 

The inhabitants of the planet Herschel, being 
endued vjith natural sensations similar to our own, 
must suffer intensely from the extremity of cold. 
The principle that the inhabitants of Herschel are 
endued with natural sensations similar to our own is 
beggedy that is, gratuitously assumed without proof or 
the possibility of proof. 

Such arguments will frequently be ascribed to a 
false premiss. For it is difficult to distinguish 
between that which is not proved to be true 9 and 
that which is actually untrue, An unproved pro- 
position may be conscientiously advanced by a dis- 
putant, while he is not aware of its doubtfulness, 
bat supposes it true: and it may be with equal 
conscientiousness opposed by another, under the 
supposition that it is false. For the term doubtful 
does not refer so much to the objective uncertainty 
of the principle, as to the relative uncertainty, de- 
pending on the degree of real or supposed knowledge 
of the parties. 

Moreover, if the objector deems the premiss to be 
absolutely false, it is often more advantageous to 
treat it as doubtful, because this may be more easy 
to prove than the other. 
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In the following example there occurs a twofold 
petitio principii. The first consists in the unproved 
assumption which Lucretius lays down in his first 
book as if it was an undeniable axiom, Tangere enim 
et tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res. The second 
consists in taking for granted that the influence of 
mind or body is produced by material contact. 
" Denique concidere ex Animi terrore videmus 
Saepe homines, facile ut quivis hinc noscere possit 
Esse Animam cum Animo conjunctam : quae cum 

Animi vi 
Percussa est, exin corpus propellit et icit. 
Haec eadem ratio naturam Animi atque Animai 
Corpoream docet esse: ubi enim propellere membra, 
Corripere ex somno corpus, mutareque voltum 
Atque hominem totum regere ac versare videtur ; 
(Quorum nil fieri sine tactu posse videmus : 
Nec tactum porro sine corpore ;) nonne fatenduip 

est 
Corporea natura Animum constare, Animamque?" 

Luc. iii. 157—168. 
The argument of the Jews, " If He were not a 
malefactor, we would not have delivered him up 
unto thee," is a gross petitio princtpii. They assume 
for their major premiss, No man delivered to trial by 
men qfsuch higk principle as we are can be innocent. 
This position could not be otherwise received by 
Pilate than as problematic and unproved : and the 
result proved it to be false. 

Again, the address of the Pharisees, " Give God 
the glory : we know that this roan is a sinner ;" 
implied the argument : No sinner could have accom- 
plished this miraculous bestowment of sight ; He to 
whom you ascribe it is a sinner : therefore he coutd 
not have accomplished it. The subject of the mira- 
cle could not immediately ascertain whether the 
minor premiss was true or false : but he felt that it 
was unproved. He therefore treats the argument as 
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a petitio prtftdjpit, and answers, " Whether He be a 
sinner or no I knoir not, &c." But further consi- 
deration convinces him that the premiss was abso* 
lutely false ; and he boldly pleads, " We know that 
God heareth not sinners . . . If this man were not of 
God, he could do notbing." 

In common langnage, the use of a premiss avow- 
edly false, or the recurrence to one which has been 
previously disproved, is called by the name of petitio 
principiL See, for instance, Chillingworth's •■ Reli- 
gion of Protestants," chap. v. §. 25. 

2. The second class of fallacies under this head 
consists of those in which the premiss assumed is 
identical with the conclusion. The premiss is in 
this case necessarily unproved and doubtful, because 
it is the very qnestion for which proof is required. 
And the argument is worthless, because no proposi- 
tion can prove itself. This branch of the petitio 
principii is most correctly termed Begging tke ques~ 
tion. Of this kind are the following exampies : 

The world never had a beginning : for there never 
was a time rvhen its existence commcnced. 

The equitable adjusttnent of property by the dimi- 
nution qfinterest is so just a measure, that no person 
tvho is not blinded by prejudice can close his eyes 
against iis propriety. For no one can be in any 
degree injured by it. Nor need any thing further 
be advanced to produce conviction that the proposal 
is consistent tviih the most slrict and impartial jus- 
tice. Here is a twofold petitio principii. The one 
consists in the pretended argument, no one can be 
injured by it ; which is only stating the same thing 
in other words. The other consists in the surrep- 
titious introduction of the word equitable in the 
description of the subject, which anticipates the 
very point which ought to be proved. 

Omnis orator est vir bonus ; namque citra virtu- 
tem dicendi peritia intelligi non potest. The pre- 

pf2 
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miss and the inference are so nearly equivalent, that 
the former is little different from a variety of ex- 
pression for the latter. 

An arguer will often endeavour to make his oppo- 
nent appear guilty of this fallacy. And it may also 
occur, that in consequence of the different degrees 
of general discernment, or of acquaintance with the 
subject under discussion, those propositions will 
appear to one person almost identical, between 
which another may perceive a real distinction. 

Such a deficiency of discernment appears to have 
characterized a writer who quotes the argument, 
" This action was a most virtuous one ; therefore 
the man who performed it deserves to be highly 
commended for it;" adding the comment, " Here 
virtue and that which deserves to be commended are 
in fact two names for one and the same thing, and 
therefore the argument is a petitio principii" Surely 
it may be more truly replied, that virtue, and that 
which deserves commendation, are distinct things; 
and therefore the argument is not incorrect. 

Hooker complains of similar unfairness, when he 
inferred from the godliness and profitableness of the 
ceremonies of the Church of England, that they 
ought to be retained. " If," he says, " we being 
defendants do answer that the ceremonies in ques- 
tion are godly, comely, decent, and profitable for 
the Church, their reply is childish and unorderly, to 
say that we demand the thing in question, and shew 
the poverty of our cause, the goodness of which we 
are fain to beg that our adversaries do grant." This 
practice of charging an opponent with fallacy with- 
out proving the truth of the charge, may be consi- 
dered one of the most frequent and most mischievous 
fallacies. With respect to the petitio principii, such 
a charge frequently arises from the want of distin- 
guishing between real identity (whether concealed 
under difference of expressions, or the conversion 
of the propositions, or both unitedly) and that vir- 
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tual comprehension of the conclusion in the premises 
which necessarily exists in every genuine argument. 

3. The remaining class of the fallacies which come 
nnder the denomination of the petitio principii is 
that which is commonly called arguing in a circle. 
This occurs when, in a series of arguments, that 
which had previously been inferred from any prin- 
ciple or fact is subsequently adduced in proof of 
that same principle or fact. 

" The argument that heavy bodies descend be- 
cause they have gravity, and again that gravity is a 
quality by which heavy bodies descend, is an im- 
pertinent circle and proves nothing." (GlavilL) 

This argument, The exterior angle of every tri~ 
angle must be greater than either qf the two interior 
opposite angles separately, because it is equal to both 
together: raay in itself be sound and valid. But to 
one who has acquired the knowledge of the theo- 
rem, that the external angle is equal to both the 
opposite interior angks together, by the process by 
which Euclid proves it, the argument would be a 
circle. For he has first proved on independent 
principles that the exterior angle is greater than 
either of the interior opposite angles ; and by this 
(through an intermediate process) arrives at the 
further truth of its equality to the two conjointly. 

Atque hae sunt tredecim Sophismatum for- 
mulae veteribus usitatiores, quae tironibus Lo- 
gicis in exemplum proponi solent. 



§. 5 — 10. De Rationibus Inewplicabilibus. 

§. 5. SOPHISMATIBUS ex sententi& vete- 
rum accensendas sunt Inewplicabiles (ut vo- 
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cantur) Rationes, quas Megarici, Stoici, alii- 
que Eristicam professi, propriis nominibus in- 
signivere, CrocodUus, Mentiens, Obvelatw, &c. 
quas pldrasque collegit Gassendus, et retulit 
in Libro de Origine et Varietate Logicce: Nos 
eodem fere ordine explorabimus quo ab illo 
sunt propositae. 

]. Achilles vocatur argumentum quo usus 
est Zeno Eleates, non ut motum tolleret, quod 
vulgo sed falso dicitur ; sed ut ostenderet 
continuum non esse infinite divisibile, quia 
hoc dato motus tolleretur. Argumentum sic se 
habet. Sit Achilles quantum voles wo§ot$ ctxvg, 
puta decuplo velocior testudine. Quiescente 
illo, confecerit testudo partem aliquam (puta 
decimam) spatii percurrendi. Tum procedat 
Achilles, idemque spatium percurrat: progre- 
dietur interim testudo per partem ejus deci- 
mam, h. e. totius spatii centesimam ; hanc con- 
ficiat Achilles, et percurret interim testudo 
hujus centesimoe decimam ; et sic deinceps in 
infinitum; quo fiet ut Achilles nunquam asse- 
quatur testudinem. 

Ineptum est hoc Sophisma. 1. Quia solvi- 
tur ambulando ; quod fecit Diogenes. 2. Quo- 
niam ex ipsa hypothesi, dum testudo qua? 
praecessit spatio A, conficit -fV A, Achilles con- 
ficiet 2 A; adeoque statim assequetur eam, et 
antecedet. Sed hoc (inquies) in casu propo- 
sito nunquam fiet. Recte; Ne enim fiat, in 
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ipso proponendi modo clam inseritur nova con- 
ditio. Nam 3. Argumentum aliis verbis hoc 
dicit ; Si Achillem decuplo velociorem praeces- 
serit testudo; et uterque meo pergat arbi- 
tratu ; Ego perficiam ne Achilles assequatur 
testudinem : Quare prorsus nunquam asseque- 
tur. Quae est Fallada a dicto secundum quid, 
ad dictum simpliciter. 

% Diodorus Cronus, quod Sophismata Stil- 
ponis non solvisset, exinde wo$ appellatus est ; 
id cognominis aliunde promeritus, quod ad 
hunc modum contra motum disputaret. Mo- 
bile movetur vel in quo est loco, vel in quo non 
est : At neutrum horum ; Ergo Non omnino. 
Unde facete illum lusit Herophilus, qui ut 
luxatum illi humerum restitueret rogatus, 
Tum (inquit) humerus vel in quo erat loco 
evistens excidit, vel in quo non erat. Sed 
neutrum horum ; Ergo non omnino. Diodori 
argumento breviter et perspicue respondet 
Gassendus, Quod movetur moveri a loco in 
quo erat, per locum in quo est, (sive quem 
pertransit,) ad locum in quo nondum est, sed 
futurum est. 

3. Reciprocum vocat Argumentum Gellius, 
quod Grsece dicitur 'Avnorgs^ov : cui illustrando 
conficta est Fabula qua? Graecorum vanitatem 
olet. Narrant enim inter Protagoram et Euath- 
lum, vel (ut faceti» locus sit) inter Coracem et 
Tisiam convenisse, ut hunc ille Dialecticam 
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doceret; idque hac lege, ut dimidium merce- 
dis statim acciperet ; reliquum, cum discipulus 
causam vicisset. Primam exinde litem cum 
Discipulo contestatus est Magister, cum mer- 
cedis reliquum lege peteret, apud Judices vero 
sic agebat: Ego si vieero> Tisia^ Tu solves 
ex senientid ; sin minus, eos pacto : utroque 
igitur tnodo solvendum est. Respondit Tisias* 
Ego nihil solvo; Tu si viceris, ew pacto; sin 
minusy ex sententid. Tanto utrinque acumine 
perculsi boni judices, exclamarunt Kaxw Ko'p«- 
3co$ xukov c2oy, causamque in longissimum diem 
distulerunt. 

Ineptum erat Coracis Dilemma quia potuit 
tam bene retorqueri. Nihilominus callide age- 
bat, si id Judices vidissent. Nam cum merce- 
dem inique peteret, causa cadere debebat ; 
quamprimum autem cecidisset, ei merces ex 
pacto debebatur. 



§. 6. 4. MENTIENS, qui est Graece *«>- 
dofxevos, Chrysippi Syllogismus ne ab ipso qui- 
dem solutus, praeter caeteros insolubilis habe- 
tur. Eum Cicero sic enuntiat : Si dicis te men- 
tiri 9 et verum dicis, mentiris ; Sed dicis te 
mentiri, et verum dicis ; mentiris igitur. 

Congrue loquere, Chrysippe, et intelliges 
te vel nihil prorsus, vel nihil dicere difficile. 
Qui se dicit mentitum, et verum dicit, mentu 
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tus est ; Qui mentiturum, mentietur. Horum 
utruraque verum est, et nemini obscurum : Sed 
qui ut verum simul dicat et mentiatur dicit 
unum aliquid, cujus partes sibi invicem contra- 
dicunt, is nec verum, nec falsum, sed omnino 
nihil dicit : quando enim sententia? pars una 
evertit alterara, tota nihil prorsus significat, sed 
inaniter strepit. 

Subtilius disputare videbantur qui sic age- 
bant: Cretenses esse mendaces dicit Epime- 
nides Cretensis: Mentitur igitur; Ergo Illi 
sunt veraces; Ergo et Ille verum dicit; Ergo 
Illi rursus sunt mendaces &c. Sed profecto 
nihil stultius est hoc argumento, nisi vox Cre- 
tenses eos ad unura omnes significet, et omnis 
mendax quicquid dicit mentiatur. 

Videtur hic Mentiens peperisse subtilem il- 
lam Scholasticorum de Insolubilibus doctrinam. 
" Nam talia argumenta (inquit Occam) non 
" possunt tieri nisi quando actus humanus re- 
" spicit istum terminum Falsum, vel aliquem 
" consimilem, affirmative ; vel hunc terminum 
" Verum, vel aliquem consimilem, negative." 
Esse ha?c Sophismata ante dixerat; nec vo- 
cari InsolubUia y quia nullo modo solvi pos- 
sunt, sed quia cum difficultate solvuntur. 

Insolubilis exemplum sic proponitur. Inci- 
piat Socrates sic loqui, Socrates dicit falsum ; 
et nihil amplius loquatur: tum interroget ali- 
quis, utrum vera an falsa sit haec propositio» 
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Respondeo, nec veram nec falsam esse, sed 
nihil significare, nisi aliquid aliud respiciat, 
quod a Socrate ante dictum supponitur. Qui 
enim profert hsec verba, Socrates dicit falsum, 
fert judicium de dicto Socratis; quique fert 
judicium, necessario praesupponit aliquid de 
quo judicet: Unde cum sententia praesup- 
ponat objectum suum, clarum est eandem 
numero propositionem, et sententiam et ejus 
objectum esse non posse. Quare et Scholarum 
subtilitas hic nihil proficit ; nihilque opus est 
plura dicere de Insolubilibus. 

5. Fallens AtaXavSavcw, vel ut alii AioAsAq- 
dd$, de Jurameuto ludit sicut Mentiens de nuda 
affirmatione. E. g. Quijurat se falsum jurare 
etfalsum jurat, vere jurat. Quare eodem fere 
modo quo Mentiens explicatur. 



§. 7. 6. et 7. OBVELATUS, alio nomine 
Electra, est FaUacia a dieto secundum Quid, 
ad dictum Simpliciter. Nam colligere perten- 
dit, quod et Patrem Filius et Soror Fratrem, 
h. e. Electra Orestem prorsus nesciat, si eundem 
velo obductum se nescire fateatur. 

8. et 9* Acervalis et Calvus, sunt ejus- 
dem Sophismatis duo tantum exempla. V. g. 
Si rogatus a sophista, neges te Calvum fieri 
amisso crine uno, duobus, tribus, et sic dein- 
ceps ad 99, sed amissis centum concedas; vel 
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eodem modo neges 99 grana Acervum esse, 
centum autem esse fatearis; concludet ille 
grano unico adjecto Acervum fieri ; crine unico 
amisso, Calvitiem. Facile autem respondetur, 
Unum centesimum non esse Unicum ; nam est 
Unum cum nonaginta novem. Vel si mavis 
sic; Fit Acervus, grano uno, sed adjecto; 
adeoque non unico, sed cum pluribus aliis. 
Fit Calvities crine uno, sed post multos alios, 
amisso. 

10. Coknutus et Ceratinus, Ceratine, Ce- 
ratis, et Ceras dicitur Sophisma illud ante me- 
moratum, Quod non amisisti habes &c. Quae 
est Petitio Prineipii ; nam supponit te cornua 
habuisse. 

Ineptissima haec Fallacia plus acuminis prae- 
fert juxta veterem disputandi modum rogando 
proposita. Erit enim fortasse, qui rogatus, 
Quod non amiserity utrum habeat necne? 
non intelligat se captum iri, si simpliciter re- 
spondeat ; sive habere se, sive non habere di- 
cat. Nam eum adiget sophista, ut vel se ha- 
bere cornua, vel non habere oculos fateatur. 

11. Acutus sibi videbatur Menedemus (Ere- 
triensis scil. quem igjoTJxcuraTov appellat Laer- 
tius) quum ad hunc modum nugaretur. Di- 
versum, a Diverso Diversum est ; Prodesse est 
a Bono Diversum; Prodesse igitur non est 
Bonum. Quae est crassa et putida jEquivo- 
catio; et nihil amplius. 
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§. 8. 18. CROCODILUS a Chrysippo in- 
ventus, qui ad Fallaciam Consequentis revocari 
poterit, sic proponitur. Surripuerat infantem 
Crocodilus; redditurum se, hdc lege pollicitus, 
ut divinet mater, utrum apud se reddere an non 
reddere constituerit. Si dicat mater, Non red- 
dere; mentietur si infantem receperit: Si di- 
cat reddere: non reddet quia hoc est falsum. 
Quamobrem Chrysippus nihil esse putat diffi- 
cilius quam responsum matri suggerere. Nec 
injurift, si lubricum putet divinare ; sed imme- 
rito, si in hoc (ut videtur) hsereret, Quod si 
puerum Crocodilus non reddere constituerit, 
quamvis id Mater divinaverit non reddet: 
quasi consilium quod primum intenderat Cro- 
codilus, postquam indicatum est, repudiare non 
possit, et ex pacto non debeat : nam si Mater 
recte divinaverit, recepto puero, non mentitur 
illa, sed consilium mutat Crocodilus. 

13. Metens, &egltyov 9 qui vocatur,ita placuit 
Zenoni Stoico, ut Sophistae a quo eum didice- 
rat duplum pactse mercedis numeraret. Propo- 
nente Ammonio sic se habet : Si messurus es, 
nonforta88e metes, fortasse non metes, sed metes 
omnino ; Pariter, si non messurus es, non for- 
tasse metes, fortasse non metes, sed prorsus non 
metes : Atqui vel metere te 9 vel non metere, ne- 
cessarium est ; perit igitur Portasse, quod in 
neutrd hypothesi locum habet. Fortunatum 
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Sophiatam ! qui mercede dupl& hunc fumum 
vendidit ; Vel hoc, vel ittud evenire est necesse ; 
Quare koc et non Ulud necessario eventurum 
est. Nihil amplius dicit qui sic dixerit, Ut vel 
metas vel non metas est necesse; Ergo Vel 
necessario metes vel necessario non metes. 
Breviter, haec Fallacia Divisionis est ; nam in 
Antecedente, Modus Necessario non tribuitur 
nisi toti Disjunctivae ; sed in Consequente 
dicitur de ejusdem membris seorsim acceptis. 

14. Ignava Ratio vel 'Agyo? *6yo$ appella- 
tur, qui si valeat nihil est omnino quod agamus 
in vita. V. g. Si Fatum est cegroto convalescere, 
sive medicum adhibuerit sive non adhibuerit, 
convalescet : Fariter, si Uli Fatum est non con- 
valescere, sive medicum adhibuerit sive non ad- 
hibuerit, non convalescet : et aUerutrum Fatum 
est ; medicwm ergo adhibere nihU attinet. Le- 
pide respondit Chrysippus posse esse confataHa 
adhibere medicum et convalescere : Quemad- 
modum et Zeno, quando servum furem ver- 
berabat, FuraH sibi Fatum esse dicenti, et 
Vapulare respondit. Sed commodius dici vide- 
tur, Si sit Fatum, hoc valere argumentum; 
idque vel solum sufficere ne Fatum esse conce- 
damus. Argumentum hocce et quae praecedunt 
pp. 333, 334. N°. 2. et 3. ex Dilemmatis legibus 
facile solvuntur. 

§• 9* PLURA sunt apud Autores Inexplica- 
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bilium Rationum nomina; quorum exempla 
Gassendus quia nusquam invenisset, ipse re- 
perit. Verum ea relinquimus studiosis; qui- 
bus etiam consulto est relictum, ut quae sunt 
hactenus explicata, illi explicent in Syllogtsmos 
conversa. Exempla Gassendi ne desiderent qui 
libro carent, non pigebit exscribere. 

Dominans, Kvgisvwv. Themistoclis filius nec 
Graecis imperat, nec de imperando cogitat; 
Yerum imperat Matri, quae imperat Themi- 
stocli, qui Graecis imperat; Dominatur itaque 
Graecis, et non-dominatur. 

Conficiens, Hegalvcov. Multum itineris cotificit, 
et non conficit Canis, qui in rota gradiens totum 
diem, ex eodem tamen loco non recedit. 

Superpositus vel Superlativus, 'Tjregdrnxo*, 
Soriti forte affinis ; Ut si roges quota sit palea, 
quae si mulo mper-imponatur ille oneri suc- 
cumbat ? 

NuUus, Ovrig. Homo in communi nec est 
hic, nec ille, nec alius homo singularis, Ergo 
NuUus. Vel ut tritum Sophisma: Quod Ego 
sum, Tu non e%; Ego sum homo; Ergo Tu 
non es. Vel denique ut Chrysippus; Qui est 
Megaris, non est Athenis ; Homo est Megaris ; 
Ergo Homo non est Athenis. 

Subjicit Gassendus ex Laertio has Chry- 
sippi Rogatiunculas. 1 . Qui non initiatis indi- 
cat mysteria, impie agit. Sed hoc facit Hiero- 
phantes; Ergo Impie agit. % Est quoddam 
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caput ; Id tu non habes ; Ergo Caput non 
habes. 3. Id quod loqueris ex ore tuo egredi- 
tur : Currum loqueris; Ergo Currus ex ore tuo 
egreditur. 

§• 10. NON temperaturos sibi juvenes satis 
scio quin dissiliant risu, ubi haec tam futilia 
intellexerint a gravissimis philosophis serio 
fuisse proposita; et veteribus adeo difficilia 
haberi, ut Philetas Cous praeceptor Ptolemsei 
Philadelphi solius Mentientis explicandi stu- 
dio confectus interierit. Quamvis autem Ari- 
stotelis beneficio, videantur ista ut sunt levia, 
in iis tamen prompte atque artificiose solven- 
dis non inutiliter sese juvenes exercebunt: 
nam in gravissimis disputationibus, hsec eadem 
recocta Novae praesertim Philosophiae cultores 
ssepissime reponunt. 

V. g. Gassendus Vacuum quod appellat dis- 
seminatum eodem fere sophismate demonstrare 
pertendit, quo olim Zeno contra motum ute- 
batur: suamque Hobbius de Necessitate sen- 
tentiam iisdem propugnat fallaciis quibus Fa- 
tum Stoici : aliaque plurima hujus generis, quae 
sunt nobis pretereunda, studiosis inter legen- 
dum occurrent. 

Fefellit virum satis alias perspicacem haec 
sequela, quae in ambiguis distinguendis versa- 
tum minime (opinor) fefellisset ; Possum datcB 
peripherue trientem exhibere; Posmm igitur 

Gg2 
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datatn peripheriam trisecare; cujus falsitatem 
ipsa praxis redarguit; neque enim trientem 
exhibuit, sed alterius circuli peripheriam trienti 
parem : h. e. non trientem ipsum, sed trientis 
valorem. Paria fecisset qui, oblatum sibi soli- 
dum trisecturus, ne attrectato quidem solido 
porrexisset drachmam. 

These Sophisms, or, as they were absurdly called, 
Unanswerable arguments, are for the most part un- 
worthy of notice; except as they present an historical 
record, either of the trifling habits of some of the 
ancient sophists, or of the absurdities into which 
men may be carried when they are determined to 
contend for victory rather than for the discovery of 
truth, and are satisfied if they can silence instead of 
convincing their opponents. Each of the specimens 
here given may be easily classified under some one of 
the thirteen species of fallacies already enumerated 
and illustrated on pages 303 — 331. 



§. 11. De demomtratione ew contradictorid. 

VOLENTEM hic desinere pungit scrupu- 
lus, qui nonnullos hodie Mathematicos male 
habet. Nam in demonstrationibus quibus- 
dam, conclusionem ex sui contradictoria, per 
legitimas necessariasque consequentias directe 
inferri volunt. Quod si ita sit, miror a vel 
teribus, prsesertira Scepticis non fuisse anim- 
adversum; quippe hoc dato tota ruat Logica 
necesse est. 

Dicunt tamen Theodosium demonstrasse 
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quod si maris superficies non est sphcerica, est 
sphcerica. Verum ille nihil tale demonstravit ; 
sed tantum maris superficiem si nondum esset, 
fore sphcericam: siquid enim emineat (inquit) 
illud statim, ex natura humidi, subsidet: Unde 
si maris superiicies sit (ut non est) inaequalis, 
jiet perfecte sphaerica. 

Yideamus aliud exemplum. Sunto numeri 
duo inaequales, et inter se primi ; dico quod 
eorum differentia ad minorem prima est. Esto 
enim numerus aliquis qui metitur minorem; 
idemque metiatur differentiam: Ergo metitur 
eorum summam ; Ergo metitur majorem, 
huic summae parem; Ergo non metitur mi- 
norem. 

Possum hoc loco dicere quod mendose col- 
ligitur: siquis enim numerus minorem metia- 
tur ex supposito, et majorem ex demonstrato ; 
colligendum erat datos esse inter se composi- 
tosj quod est contra Hypothesin. Verum ne 
pluribus exemplis sim molestus, malo generale 
responsum. Dico igitur, quod nulla hujus- 
modi demonstratio supponit solam suse con- 
clusionis contradictoriam ; sed quaelibet cum 
contradictoria ponit aliquid quod eam ever- 
tit ; et evertere, demonstrando ostendit. Qua- 
re conclusionem non infert ex ejus contra- 
dictorift ; sed ex contradictoria cum contra- 
dictoriae eversivft : quod si faciat nihil mi- 
rum. Nam Si Socrates v. g. est homo, et 
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irrationalis, tum Si est homo, non est homo : 
Et Si Socrates est mortuua, et scit se esse mor- 
tuum, tum Si est mortuus, non est mortuus: 
Et universaliter, Si et fusc est vera et quce hanc 
evertit : tum Si huec estvera, non est vera: qui- 
bus omnibus inest una quae est prorsus nulla 
difficultas. Ubi enim Hypothesis evertit sup- 
positionem, quidni ex Hypothesi sequatur, 
quod suppositioni contradicit P 

The method of demonstration by means of the 
contradictory of the question to be proved is 
valid : and it frequently occurs that no other method 
can be conveniently adopted. The attempts, for 
instance, to substitute direct arguments instead of 
the indirect proof given by Euclid in proof of some of 
the more simple properties of circles have signally 
failed! 

The nature, however, of this indirect proof is often 
misunderstood. It requires a greater effort of mind 
to apprehend the force of the reasoning. And maoy 
are prejudiced against it by the erroneous imagina- 
tion, that it involves the absurditv of proving a pro- 
position to be true by admitting its contradictory 
to be true. Whereas it mereiy, as a temporary 
concession, supposes the contradictory to be true, 
for the purpose of tracing out the consequences of 
such a supposition. 

1. One mode of employing the contradictory in 
support of any theorem is simply to shew, that, 
supposing the contradictory ever had been or could 
be true, it could not permanently continue so. Of 
this kind is the first example in the text. 

In like manner it may be argued, that there 
cannot be a vacuum : for if there ever had been * 
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vacuum in our system, the elasticity of matter, tvith 
ihe constant tendency to the re-aajustment qfthe equi- 
tibrium, would soon have occasioned the filling up 
ofthe supposed vacancy. 

Again; An equality of property among aU the 
inhabitants of any country is an impossibiiity. For 
if such an eqtiality were at the present moment at- 
tained, the different degrees of diligence and of pru- 
dence, and the varwus extent of mental and physical 
powers extried by each, would immediately occasion 
an inequality ofproperty. 

2. But the more frequent mode of employing the 
argument by contradiction is in the way of hypo- 
thesis. Let the question, for example, be, There is 
no natural vacuum pervading any part of the solar 
system. To prove this, it may be supposed, as a 
kind of argumentum ad hominem or concession to the 
objector, that there is a vacuum: If so, it must 
follow that the communication of light and heat be- 
tween the sun and the earth must be brohen off: but 
our experience convinces us that this is not the case : 
therefore the supposed coniradictory is not true : there- 
fore the question proposed is true. 

Thus in the second example in the text ; the 
theorem is, If two numbers are prime to each other, 
the difference between them is prime to the less given 
number. The argument does not attempt to prove 
this by its contradictory, but by shewing that its 
contradictory involves an impossibility. If, the dis- 
putant proceeds, the difference and the less number 
be not admitted to be prime to each other t suppose them 
not primes; that is 9 let there be admitted to be some 
common measure above unity of both these numbers. 
But it is already known that a common measure of 
any two quaniities will measure their sum ; therefore 
the common measure of the less number and the dif- 
ference must measure the greater number. But this 
is an impossibiliiy, because the condiiion of the iheorem 
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is that the gwen numbers are mutual primes, ihat ii, 
have no common measvre above unity : therefore, the 
assumed contradiction is false : and the original pro- 
position true. 

This mode of argument has already been shewn to 
be a destructive hypothetical sorites. Thus the 
above argument may be formally expressed in this 
manner : If the smaller of two mutual primcs, and 
their differeticc, be commettsurable, then that smaller 
number. and the sum of it and the said azjjfcrence, 
are also commensurabie ; but if these are commen- 
surable, the smaller number must be commensurable 
with the greater number ; (for this is equal to the 
sum of the smaller number and the difference ;) bui 
by the original condition, those two numbers were 
not commensurable : thertfore the smaller number 
and the difference are not commensurable ; that is, 
they are prime to each other. See another example 
on page 256. 



PROMISCUOUS SYLLOGISMS 

FOR EXERCISE. 



FIRST SERIES. 
Categorical Syllogisms. 

(S«e pages 171 and 211.) 

1. 

QaTIRE is a legitimate mode of exposing the fail- 
ings of others ; the calling others by ill names is 
not satire : consequently it is not a legitimate mode 
of exposing their failings. 

2. 

A tyranny is inconsistent with the liberty of the 
subject ; but the English government is not incon- 
sistent with the liberty of the subject : and this 
undeniable fact affords a sufficient evidence that the 
English government ia not a tyranny. 

3. 

True poets are formed bynature, and not by art; 
but paltry rhymesters compose according to art, and 
not by the impulse of nature : consequently paltry 
rhymesters are not true poets. 

4. 

Every amiable man merits the esteem and respect 
of his neighbours ; now it is also certain, that all 
whose pure aim is to do good to their fellow-crea- 
tures roerit the esteem and respect of their neigh- 
boure : whence we must necessarily infer, that all 
whose pure aim is to do good to their fellow-crea- 
tures are amiable men. 
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5. 

Liberality is the means of making many happy ; 
it is not, however, the way to beeome rich : so that 
that which is the way to become rich is not the 
means of making many happy. 

6. 
Every science is a collection of rules tending to a 
certain end; rhetoric is a collection of rules tending 
to a certain end : therefore rhetoric is a science. 

7. 
The saying is no less true than common, that 
murderers never escape punishment ; yet even mur- 
derers hope to elude the laws of their country: of 
those therefore who hope to elude the laws of their 
country, some do not escape punishment. 

8. 

No amiable man should be despised j every man 
in whom are united virtue and politeness is amia- 
ble : it follows that some of those happy persons in 
whom these two excellent qualities are united 
ought not to be despised. 

9- 
Every man of solid understanding lives virtu- 
ously ; every true Christian lives virtuously : there- 
fore every true Christian is a man of solid under- 
6tanding. 

10. 

No diligent student should be deprived of just 
commendation ; every diligent student abstains from 
idleness and trifling amusements : therefore no one 
who abstains from these should be deprived of just 
commendation. 

11. 

A wise and affectionate parent governs his family 
uprightly ; he is worthy of love and honour who go^ 
verns his family uprightly : therefore a wise and 
affectionate parent is worthy of love and honour. 
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12. 

Those things which cannot be enumerated do 
not exist ; innate ideas cannot be enumerated ; 
therefore innate ideas do not exist. 

13. 

The cook is always about the fire ; the fire is the 
highest of all the elements ; therefore of all sciences 
the cook's occupation is the highest. 

14. 

He who seeks the best end in the use of the most 
suitable means is wise; he likewise is wise who 
applies his learning to the purposes of life and the 
welfare of society : therefore he who applies his 
learning to the purposes of life and the welfare of 
society seeks the best end in the use of the most 
suitable means. 

15. 

The testimony extorted from a reluctant witness 
is likely to be true ; the testimony of an enemy is 
thus extorted, and is consequently likely to be true. 

16. 

Hatred is an odious vice ; but, alas ! there are 
many odious vices which are not abhorred as they 
deserve ; which circumstance evinces the fact that 
hatred is not abhorred as it deserves. 

17. 

Some works of art are useful ; all works of hu- 
man invention are works of art ; therefore some 
works of human invention are useful. 

18. 

All books of literature are, it must be acknow- 
ledged, subject to error ; now the fact is, that they 
are all of man's invention : consequently we are 
compelled to draw the painful inference, that all 
things of human invention are subject to error. 

Hh 
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19. 
All who are endued with prudence are worthy of 
credit and confidence ; no madmen or enthusiasts are 
endued with prudence : it is manifest then that no 
madmen or enthusiasts are worthy of credit and con- 
fidence. 

20. 

None of the brute creation are immortal beings ; 
but all immortal beings have the power of motion ; 
therefore some things which have the power of mo- 
tion are not of the brute creation. 

21. 

A decorous conduct is the part of true wisdom -, 
it is also the part of true wisdom to discountenance 
foolish innovations : therefore to discountenance 
foolish innovations is decorous conduct. 

22. 

A furious bull is a dangerous animal; Luther 
was attacked by a furious bull : therefore Luther 
was attacked by a dangerous animal. 

23. 

Love is a passion ; my brother Joseph is in love : 
therefore he is in a passion. 

24. 

AU the helots were slaves ; all Athenians were 
free : therefore it follows that no Athenians were 
helots. 

25. 

A natural property cannot be altered by habit j 
to fall downwards is the natural property of a 
heavy body: therefore a heavy body cannot be 
habituated to fall upwards. 

261 

Every prudent man is anxious to support the 
authority of government; no seditious subject is 
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anxuras to support it : therefore it if demonstraied 
that no seditious subject is a prudent man, 

27. 

A language which is compoted of several other 
knguages possesses more copioiuness than ele* 
gance ; bnt such is the English language a* now 
spoken : the English langnage therefbre as mrw 
spoken possesses more copiousness than elegattce, 

28. 

To kill a man is a sin ; a murderer is a tnan ; to 
kill a murderer is consequently a stn, 

He who is assiduous in surmottnttng dtfficultJes 
deserves applause; now Demosthenes displayed 
unwearied assiduity in correcting the ttatural de- 
fects of his speech, and in fact becatne the greatett 
orator of Greece ; on these aceotmts thertrtVe he 
was a man deserving of a high degree of applause* 

30. 

That which excites a passion precedes tt *, tnsttlt 
excites anger ; insult therefbre precedes anger* 

31, 

Every mean artifice should be exploded from the 
dealings of men of honour; now equivocation is 
undoubtedly a mean and ungenerous artifice ; as 
such therefore it ought by no means to be admitted 
among persons of probity. 

52. 

There are things which though confessedly liable 
to change, and therefore imperfect, are yet useful ; 
some parts of the Mosaic law were liable to change, 
and tberefore imperfectj therefore some parts of 
the Mosaic law were useful. 
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33. 

It is noliced by Aristotle, that all animals which 
possess fortitude have the extremities of their limbs 
large ; but animals possessed of fortitude disregard 
the insults of inferior creatures ; therefore all ani- 
mals characterized by large extremities disregard 
the insults of inferior creatures. 

34. 

Self-murder must be condemned as a most hei- 
nous offence ; yet there are species of voluntary 
death which cannot be justly designated by that 
opprobrious name of self-murder: it is to be in- 
ferred then, that there are species of voluntary death 
which are not necessarily to be condemned as hei- 
nous offences. 

35. 

Suicide is not defensible on any principle of mo- 
rality ; some species of voluntary death are not 
suicide ; therefore some species of voluntary death 
may be defended on the principles of morality. 

36. 

Some of the primary planets are distinguished by 
the name asteroids ; but the Sun, the Moon, the 
Earth, and Saturn, are not called asteroids : con- 
sequently they are not primary planets. 

37. 

Some virtuous men have made gross mistakes; 
all who live uprightly are virtuous men : some con- 
sequently who live uprightly have made gross mis- 
takes. 

38. 

Every real Christian walks circumspectly ; some 
who profess to be Christians do not so walk : there- 
fore some who profess to be Christians are not 
really such. 
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39. 

Some virtuous persons enjoy rouch hilarity of 
disposition ; all virtuous persons are temperate: 
therefore all temperate persons enjoy much hilarity 
of disposition. 

40. 

That which incurs the hatred of the many is not 
thereby proved to be necessarily bad ; the softer 
virtues, as justice, temperance, and liberality, do not 
incur the hatred of the many : these virtues there- 
fore cannot be proved to be bad. 

41. 

Those things which depend on accident do not 
admit of demonstration ; mathematical conclusions 
admit of demonstration : therefore mathematical 
conclusions are not accidental. 

42. 

Some there are who refuse to indulge themselves 
in unlawful pleasures ; all men are naturally in- 
clined to unlawful pleasures: therefore some who 
are naturally so inclined refuse to indulge them- 
selves in them. 

43. 

The acquisition of every science which is of any 
real benefit among men requires attention and dili- 
gence: but every science has many difficulties, 
which cannot be overcome except by perseverance : 
therefore some things which have difficulties such 
as cannot be overcome but by perseverance, and 
which require diligence and attention, are useful 
6ciences, and of real benefit to men. 

44. 

The attainment of the utmost extent of learning 
is an object of universal desire ; yet such an acqui- 

Hh2 
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sition will not render a man happy or virtuous : it 
appears then that that which wili not render a maii 
happy or virtuous is an object of universal desire. 

45. 

It is prudent to employ our thoughts about fun- 
damental truths j fbr our life is short : and such 
ought surely to be the aim of those who have no 
long time in which to acquire an acquaintance with 
any truths. 

46. 

Every wise and prudent man abstains from un- 
lawful pleasures; all who obey the divine law ab- 
stain from unlawful pleasures : all who obey the 
divine law are wise and prudent men. 

47. 

AU Englishmen are lovers of liberty ; no Dutch- 
man is an Englishman : therefore no Dutchraan is 
a lover of liberty. 

48. 

Some heathen authors deserve credit ; some hea- 
then authors relate prodigies : therefore some pro- 
digies deserve credit. 

49. 

Nothing shameful or disgraceful should be al- 
lowed to taint the practice of a man of honour ; no 
fraud of any kind should be allowed to taint such a 
man's practice ; therefore every fraud is shameful 
and disgraceful. 

50. 

Some good men maintain erroneous sentiments ; 
all heretics maintain erroneous sentiraents: there- 
fore sorae heretics are good men. 
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51. 

AH acts of parliament require the concurrence of 
the king, lords, and commons; orders in council 
are not acts of parliament: therefore orders in 
council do not require the concurrence of the king, 
lords, and commons. 

62. 

There are cheap books, the object of which is to 
sap the foundations of government; the new edi- 
tions of the classics are cheap books: those edi- 
tions therefore have for their object to sap the 
foundations of government. 

53. 

Ali the public buildings in Oxford lose some por- 
tion of their splendour and dignity by the appearance 
of decay; in fact, those buildings consist of a 
kind of inferior oblite: therefore all buildings con- 
structed of that inferior oblite lose some portion of 
their splendour and dignity by the appearance of 
de^cay. 

54. 

Some of the basest of men do not discover to the 
world their true character ; all who do not discover 
to the world their true character are hypocrites ; 
therefore some hypocrites are the basest of men. 

55. 

It cannot be denied by any reasonable person, 
that sume even of those who are justly denominated 
rvise men have in the course of their life commiUed 
great errors; nor is it less universally admitted, that 
they rvJio unile learning tvith experience are truly de- 
serving of the character of rvise men : the necessary 
inference then is most evident, namely, that how- 
ever decisive and almost infallible we are apt to 
suppose their testiraony to be in any matter of 
prudence and judgment, there yet have been, and 
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still doubtless are, persons uniting leaming with ex- 
perience, who kave notrvitkstanding committed great 
errors. 

56. 

They who are not to be trusted are always liable 
to suspicion ; liars are not to be trusted ; liars are 
always liable to suspicion. 

57- 

No traitors ought to be suffered to escape con- 
dign punishment-, nor should those men be suf- 
fered to escape condign punishment who excite 
their fellow-subjects to rebellious actions ; there- 
fore they who excite their fellow-subjects to rebel- 
lious acts are traitors. 

58. 

No science is to be acquired without some degree 
of serious application ; some things essential to the 
welfare of society are sciences ; sorae things there- 
fore essential to the welfare of human society are 
not to be acquired without some degree of serious 
application. 

59- 
Subjects are under obligation to honour their king ; 
William the Fourth is the king of England ; there- 
fore Englishmen are bound to honour William the 
Fourth. 

60. 

Whatever is in its nature quite immaterial de- 
serves no particular concern ; the soul of man is 
immaterial ; therefore the soul of man demands no 
particular concern. 

61. 

There are hopes entertained by raany which must 
terminate in disappointment ; some hopes in fact 
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evidently rest on an insufficient foundation ; some 
things therefore which rest on an insufficient fourid- 
ation must terminate in disappointment. 

62. 

AU stars are suns of planetary systems ; but all 
suns are supposed to be opaque bodies, surrounded 
by a luminous atmosphere : consequently all such 
bodies are stars. 

63. 

Some heavenly bodies which are not stationary 
are planets -, comets are of that description ; it fol- 
lows then that comets are planets. 

64. 

Whatsoever raerits any degree of commendation 
must proceed rrom some other cause than mere 
weakness ; some instances of good-nature however 
do not proceed from any principle besides weak- 
ness; therefore there are instances of good-nature 
which do not merit any degree of commendation. 

65. 

Every man who knows the value of time will 
be unwilling to waste it in the pursuit of trifles; 
all those are guilty of this folly who employ their 
days in light reading to the neglect of such works 
ns may tend to instruct and form the mind; sutSh 
persons therefore must be acknowledged to be ig- 
norant of the value of time. 

■66. 

A government which supports the traffic in 
slaves persists in an offence against religion and 
virtue ; our own government has put an end to that 
traffic ; it does not therefore persist in any offence 
against religion and virtue. 
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67. 

Some of the most splendid virtues are often tar- 
nished by their union with baser principles ; forti- 
tude is one of the most splendid virtues ; fortitude 
therefore is often tarnished by its union with baser 
principles. 

68. 

No metals have a vegetative power ; yet some 
things which have a vegetative power are discovered 
beneath the earthj therefore some things disco- 
vered beneath the earth are not metals. 

69. 

Every real Christian is happy ; some real Chris- 
tians are neither learned nor valiant; hence some 
who are neither learned nor valiant are happy. 

70. 

Some innovations are productive of general bene- 
fit ; no change in the structure of the British con- 
stitution would be productive of general benefit ; 
consequently no change in the structure of the 
British constitution would be an innovation. 

71. 

No departure from the dictates of true wisdom 
can promote the public good ; some innovations 
can promote the public good ; some innovations are 
not departures from the dictates of true wisdom. 

72. 

Most of those who are much occupied in subter- 
raneous occupations are unhealthy ; all miners are 
much occupied in subterraneous occupatipns ; there- 
fore all miners are unhealthy. 

73. 

Nothing inconsistent with virtue can be ultimately 
beneficial either to states or to individuals ; lotteries 
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are inconsistent with virtue : therefore lotteries 
cannot be ultimately beneficial either to states or to 
individuals. 

74. 

Souie well-meant endeavours are not consistent 
with judgment and prudence ; yet all well-meant 
endeavours merit some degree of approbation; 
therefore some things which merit a degree of ap- 
probation are not consistent with judgment and 
prudence. 

75. 

All Christians believe the soul to be immortal ; 
no Christians are Hindoos; therefore no Hindoos 
believe the soul to be immortal. 

76. 

All minerals are subterraneous productions ; no 
subterraneous productions are animate beings ; 
therefore no animate beings are minerals. 

77. 

All responsible beings lie under an obligation to 
a virtuous life ; but the brute creation are not re- 
sponsible beings; they consequently do not lie 
under that obligation. 

78. 

That style is best adapted to didactic writings 
which is most easily remembered ; a concise style 
answers best to that description ; and is in conse- 
quence best adapted to such writings. 

79. 

There are many vices which excite universal in- 
dignation ; emulation however does not produce 
such an effect : whence it is evident that emulation 
is not a vice. 
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80. 

No true philosopher can indulge in impatienaMSC'1 
and ill-will ; Socrates, for instance, never gav» 
way to these vices,- therefore Socrates was a trui J 
philosopher. 

81. s 

The specimens of the Doric order display an ex. 



tremely simple style of architecture ; the ruins ol w 
Stonehenge display an extremely simple style ot 
architecture ; therefore the ruins of Stonehenge 
are specimens of the Doric order. 

82. ** 

Mt 

All the fixed stars emit light from themselves ; -finp. 
several of the heavenly bodies are not fixed stars ; 
therefore several of the heavenly bodies do noti 
emit light from themselves. <CiU8e 

83. "isth« 

Every thing liable to abuse should be carefully ^ ^ 
checked ; some of our most useful and necessary "^ ^ 
appetites are liable to abuse; therefore some of 
our most useful and necessary appetites should be \^ 
carefully checked. w r 

84. *!* 

No human virtue is free from imperfection ; tnftU. 
some human virtues have effected great benefits for ^ Bo | 
mankind ; therefore some things which have ef- ■ 
fected great benefits for mankind are not free from 
imperfection. *W 

85. .^i tt 

No affluence of fortune or elevation of rank ex- ^fe 

empts its possessor from the duties of application -^ei 
and industry ; for industry is the Jaw of our being; 

from which those accidents are insufficient to ex* * 

empt any man. ^TV, ! fDr 4 
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rt PROMISCUOUS SYLLOGISMS 

FOR EXEECISE. 

SECOND SERIES. 

Redundant or Defeciive Syllogisms. 

(See page 246.) 

1. 

FaMILIARITY is productive of contempt, inas- 
much as it occasions a needless exposure of pri- 
vate failings. 

2. 

t The cause of evil (according to the French phi- 

1 losophers) is itself evil : religion (they likewise 

' affirm) is the cause of evil; because it gives occa- 

sion to much violence, injustice, and bloodshed : 

therefore (they infer) religion is an evil. 

i s. 

Correct writers avoid concluding their sentences 
with a particle ; (for a clause so constructed falls 
weakly on the ears ;) but reviewers (since they are 
compelled to write with great rapidity) are fre- 
quently guilty of tliis fault : consequently they are 
oflen not correct writers. 

4. 

Discord is a greater vice than intemperance : for 
intemperance implicates but one person ; but dis- 
cord implicates niore than one : and that vice which 
implicates the greater number of individuals is the 
greater vice. 

5. 

Discord is not a greater evil than intemperance : 
for that generally arises from the impulse of anger; 

i i 
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while the latter almost invariably proceeds from 
inveterate habit. 

6. 

They who are not conscious of guilt are not sub- 
ject to fear : hence thieves are timid ; while pure 
8pirits are exempt from any such sensation. 

7. 
Man should be restrained by laws, because he is 
an animal subject to selfishness, and other depraved 
passions. 

8. 
A young man, being inexperienced in the affairs 
of life, and too much under the influence of his 
passions, is not a fit student of moral philosophy. 

9- 
Sin is hateful, because it is opposed to the divine 

will. 

10. 

I think ; therefore I am. I am certain that I 
have existence, because I have the power of think- 
ing. 

11. 

The study of mathematics so entirely engrosses 
the mind as to render the science interesting and 
delightful. 

1«. 

It cannot be denied that classical studies are at- 
tended with much solid benefit, if it is duly consi- 
dered what stores of useful knowledge are con- 
tained in many of the writings with which such 
studies render us acquainted. 

13. 

It is impossible that any thing should be and nat 
be at the same time. Now whatever produces itself 
must be and not be at the same time : (for it U, 
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because it acts; and is not, because it is to be pro- 
duced:) therefore it is impossible that any thing 
should produce itself. 

14. 

A pious woman makes a good parent; a good 
parent brings up her children virtuously ; she who 
brings up her children virtuously is a useful raera- 
ber of society; a useful member of society is a 
blessing to a state ; that which is a blessing to a 
state is a fit subject of public gratitude ; therefore 
a pious woman is a fit bubject of public gratitude. 

15. 

The inhabitants of St. Domingo cannot be en- 
slaved ; for how can such an event befal a people 
determined to die rather than to resign their li- 
berty ? 

16. 

A good face is a letter of recommendation ; for it 
greatly prepossesses the beholders in favour of its 
owner. 

17. 
The proud man is most bitterly disappointed : he 
looks for honour, and receives only contempt. 

18. 

All the brute creation are guided in their actions 
by instinct, not by reason; consequently instinct 
and reason are different things. 

19- 
It is a certain sign of a bad heart to be inclined 
to defamation ; for such ari inclination arises from 
a neglect of what is laudable in a man's self, and 
an impatience of seeing it in another. 

20. 

Every thing which is new or uncommon raises a 
pleasure in the imagination, because it fills the soul 
with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, 
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and gives it an idea of which it was not before 
possessed. 

21. 

Virtue has no tendency in itself to provoke others 
to jealousy j he who is provoked to jealousy by it 
she ws himself possessed of a malignant spirit. 

22. 

The late war has thrown capital into new chan- 
nels; whatever has this effect produces and ex- 
tends various profitable branches of commerce: 
that which thus extends commerce employs capital 
to great advantage. The effect of this profitable 
employment of capital has been to raise up a vast 
population, supported by means which cannot be 
permanent. That which produces such an effect 
must ultimately, as experience proves, throw back 
that redundant population on the public in a state 
incapable to procure work. This state of thtngs 
occasions the increase of poor rates, and the arti- 
ficial mode of supplying through them the defi- 
ciency of wages. Such increase diminishes the 
proper value of property and the means of support- 
mg the population. Hence relief is through neces- 
sity withheld from poverty. The continuance of 
that unrelieved poverty excites discontent; whaf- 
ever excites discontent promotes a spirit of disaf- 
fection to government which is sure to be fostered 
by insidious demagogues. The whole then of the 
present distressing state of the country is to be 
traced back to the war as its cause and origin. 
(Report of a speech in the House of Lords, Nov. 
30, 1819.) 

28. 

Sullae et Caesaris pecuniarum translatio a justis 
dominis ad alienos non debet Uberalis videri. Nihil 
est enim liberale quodnon idem justum. (Cic Off. 
i. 14.) 
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24. 

Gxvfutnof ovdir urrlf .... 
. . . aricirur ccvTo7o~ir ccvrovq xau ^oxur 
K«A#$ mQvxirou' xai ytc^ ec xvmr xvri 
YidxXia-ror utctr Qmnrcti, xcci &ovs f&oi, 
v Omj V 6t# xecXXurtor brrtr, vf $ vt. 

(Diogen. Laert. ex Epicfiarmo, iii. 16.) 

25. 

A wise man is n «♦ surprised, because he is not 
disappointed; and he escapes disappointment be- 
cause he never fonns an expectation. 

26. 

No nien are brutes; all brutes are irrational 
beings ; all irrational beings are free from respon- 
sibility ; therefore no men are free from responsi- 
bility. 

27- 

It was good policy in the Greeks to resist the 
subjugation of Egypt by the Persian monarchs, as 
calculated to endanger their own liberty -. for Darius 
and Xerxes proceeded against Greece after their at- 
tacks upon Egypt. So that it was probable any 
future conqueror of Egypt would follow their ex- 
ample. 

28. 
Srccrel %£*i T6t Qrctror, ovx artctrctrec ror foccrer (p^erur. 

29- 

All human creatures are rational ; all rational 
beings are responsible ; some who are responsible 
violate duty • therefore some huraan creatures vio- 
late duty. 

30. 

Some learned men are vicious characters; all 
vicious characters are injurious to society ; all sucb 

1 i2 
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deserve punishment* none who deserve punish- 
raent should be treated with honour; therefore 
some learned men should not be treated with ho- 
nour. 

31. 

The whole Bible relates to Christ. It commences 
by displaying man*s need of such a Saviour, and is 
closed with a promise of his second advent. The 
historical parts trace his descent as man, and con- 
tain many things emblematic of him. The cere- 
raonial law typifies him^ the raoral law sealsour 
ruin without him, and shews us how to testify our 
love towards him. The Prophets foretel all that 
relates to him and his church : the Gospels narrate 
his life : the Acts reveal the power of his grace in 
the establishment of his church : the Epistles af- 
ford the fullest disclosure of his doctrines : and the 
Revelation sets him forth as the eternal King. 
Thus Christ is the substance of the Bible. 

32. 

The inviolability of the divine promise requires 
that the Gentiles should be saved ; the salvation of 
the Gentiles requires their calling on the name of 
the Lord ; their calling on his name requires faith ; 
faith requires the hearing of his word ; the hearing 
of his word requires a preacher ; a preacher requires 
a legitimate and divine mission : therefore the in- 
violability of the divine promise requires a legiti- 
mate and divine mission of preachers to the Gentiles. 
(Rom. x. 13, 14, 15.) 

33. 

The very true beginning of wisdom is the desire 
of discipline ; and the care of discipline is love $ 
and love is the keeping of her laws; and the giving 
heed unto her laws is the assurance of incorrup- 
tion ; and incorruption maketh us near to God : 
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therefore the desire of wisdom bringeth to a king- 
dom. (Wisdom of Solotnon, vi. 17 — 20.) 

34. 

An acquaintance with conic sections has been of 
service in determining and measuring the periodical 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; an acquaintance 
with the courses of the heavenly bodies has given a 
confidence to navigation ; this confidence favours 
commerce ; commerce facilitates exchange ; the 
facility in carrying on an interchange of the pro- 
ductions of human labour encourages the activity 
of industry -, activity and industry, when duly en- 
couraged, render the productions of the earth more 
abundant; this abundance greatly augments the 
means of subsistence, (and consequently the popu- 
lation,) and removes privations ; men love life and 
abhor privations : therefore the study of conic sec- 
tions is eminently useful. (FonteneUe.) 

55. 

It was said by the enemies of Themistocles, that 
it was not he, but his infant son, who governed the 
worldj which they attempted to prove thus: The 
son of Themistocles governs his mother ; his mo- 
ther governs Themistocles ; Themistocles governs 
the Athenians $ the Athenians govern the Greeks ; 
Greece governs Europe ; Europe govcrns the world ; 
therefore the son of Themistocles governs the 
world; 

36. 

Speech being the great bond which holds society 
together, and the common conduit whereby the 
improvements of knowledge are conveyed from 
one man and one generation to another ; it well 
deserves our most serious thoughts to consider 
what remedies are to be found for the inconve- 
niences arising from the abuse of words. 
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37. 

Nunquam est utile peccare, quia semper est 
turpe : et quia semper est honestum virum bonum 
esse, semper est utile. 

38. 

Unjust and cruel man ! whoever thou art, whether 
French, or English, or German, who darest to 
maintain that we Africans are incapable of civi- 
lization ; — take up the volume of nistory : read 
thine own origin : behold the manners of thy 
ancestors: trace what thou wast, and what thou 
now art : — and say, are the savage tribes of Africa 
to be compared for barbarity with those Gauls whom 
Tacitus and Caesar have described as covered with 
the skins of beasts, wanderers and vagabonds in the 
midst of their forests, living on the prey obtained 
by hunting, and armed with clubs and arrows; 
maintaining their idolatrous druids and offering 
human sacrifices; burning their children in osier 
baskets as holocausts devoted to their god Theu- 
tatesj deifying the misletoe; plundering without 
pity the wretched foreigners cast by shipwreck on 
their shores, and unsparingly cutting the throats of 
their prisoners of warr* (De Vastey, a native of 
Hayti : Revue Encycloptdique, i. 534.) 

39. 

Flattery is highly pernicious, especially to youth : 
for it originates in a base desire of interest, or in 
intellectual weakness ; it retards improvement, pa- 
ralyzes emulation, and extinguishes every motive 
to laudable exertion. 

40. 

The origin of anger is pride ; and who can esti- 
mate the evil of that which flows from such a 
poisoned source ? 
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41. 

There is no wisdom but from geuius; there is no 
genius but from experience ; there is no experience 
but from practioe; these is no practice but from 
exertion ; there is no exertion but impulse; there 
is no impulse but from choice; there is no 
choice but from love; there is no love but from 
discretion; there is no discretion but from consi* 
deration ; there is no consideration but from virtue : 
therefore there is no wisdom but from virtue. 

42. 

They who brook it worst that men should tell 
them of their duties, when they are told of the same 
by a law, think very well and reasonably of it And 
why? Because they presume that the law apeaks 
wfch impartiality ; that the law has no respect of 
persons; that the law is as it were an oracle pro- 
ceeding from wisdom and understanding. 

43. 

Examples of ingratitude check and discourage 
voluntary beneficence ; and this affords one cogent 
reason to prove the mischief of ingratitude. 

44. 

Happiness does not consist in an exemption from 
pain, labour, care, business, suspense, molestation, 
and other external evils ; such a state being usually 
attended, not with ease,but with depression of spirits, 
a tastelessness in all our ideas, imaginary anxieties, 
and the whole train of hypochondriacal affections. 

45. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach the use of 
books. For the student must learn by commerce 
withmankind to reduce his speculations to practice, 
and accommodate his knowledge to the purposes 
of life. 
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46. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time : but there 
is no such gain of time as to iterate often the state 
of the question; for it chaseth away many a 
frivolous speech as it cometh forth. 

47. 

Cavenda est gloriae cupiditas, eripit enim liber* 
tatem, pro qua magnanimis viris omnis debet esse 
contentio. 

48. 

Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of the 
world, so beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the highest of human potentates 
to the lowest labourer or artificer ; and the miseries 
which the neglect of it produces are so numerous 
and so grievous, that it ought to be recommended 
with every variety of address, and adapted to every 
class of understanding. 

49- 

Nemo sapiens nisi fortis ; qui fortis est idem et 
fidens : qui autem est fidens, is profecto non exti- 
mescit ; in quem cadit aegritudo, in eundem timor ; 
[id est, per negationem, qui non extimescit, in eum 
non cadit aegritudo ;] non cadit ergo in sapientem 
asgritudo. (Ctc. Tusc. Qu. iii. 7.) 

50. 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable 
of felicity and bliss. First, because their chiefest 
perfection consisteth in tliat which is best for them» 
but not in that which is simply best, as ours doth. 
Secondly, because whatsoever external perfection 
they tend unto, it is not better than themselves, as 
ours is. (Hooker i. 11.) 



PROMISCUOUS SLYLLOGISMS 

FOR EXERCISE. 



THIRD SERIES. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms. 

1. 

XF fire may be separated from a flint, then a pro- 
perty may be separated from its subject; but fire 
may be separated from a flint ; therefore a property 
xnay be separated from its subject. 

2. 

If hatred and malice are contrary to the divine 
law, they ought to be avoided ; but that thev are 
80 is too evident to be denied ; they ought tnere- 
fore to be undoubtedly avoided. 

3. 

If the exercise of war in defence of our country 
were sinful, it would either expressly or by impli- 
cation be forbidden in the Scripture; but this is 
not the case ; and consequently we infer safely that 
it is not sinful. 

4. 

On important business it is proper to consult 
with others ; for if a man be wise and experienced, 
he is sensible that two heads are better than one; 
and if he be an idiot, he should endeavour to make 
up his deficiency by the wisdom of others. 

5. 
The virtues are either passions, faculties, or ha- 
bits : they are not passions ; for passions do not 
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depend on previous determination : nor are they 
faculties 5 for we possess faculties by nature : there- 
fore they are habits. 

6. 

Every man should render himself agreeable to 
those with whom he is in eompany : for if he ia 
their superior in rank and fortune, it becomes him 
to shew himself their superior also in politeness ; 
if he is their equal, he should remember that all 
have an equal right to be pleased, and that he can- 
not expect to receive the civilities he does not give ; 
and if he is in company with his superiors, he 
should avoid either offending them by an unre- 
served freedom of manners, or rendering them un- 
easy by a foolish bashfulness. 

7. 
If the letter w is a vowel, it can be sounded by 
itselfi but it cannot,- which is sufficient proof that 
it is not a vowel. 

8. 

If government lotteries promote the dangeroug 
spirit of gambling, hold out temptations to idleness 
and extravagance, and unsettle the mindi of those, 
in the lower orders especially, who would other- 
wise be industrious and useful members of the com- 
munity* then those lotteries ought to be wholly 
abolished by a wise and Christian legislature. Now 
it cannot, even by their warmest supporters, be de- 
nied that such are their natural effects ; and there- 
fore they are by no means too severe who repre- 
sent them as wholly deserving to be abolished by a 
wise and Christian legislature. 

2. 

If baptism could be justly refused to the children 
of Chnstian parents, circumcision should on the 
same principle have been refused to the oifspring 
of Jewish parents. But the express command of 
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God provea that such refusal among the Jews 
would have been sinful. How then can it be 
thought less criminal to withhold from the children 
ot Christians their initiatory rite, and thus to rob 
them of an invaluable privilege which is clearly 
their due. 

10. 

" The baptism of John, was it from heaven or 
of men?'* . . . . " If we shallsay, From heaven, he will 
say, Why then believed ye him not ? But if we say, 
Of men, all the people will stone us ; for they be 
persuaded that John was a prophet." (Sl. Luke xx. 
4—6.) 

*!• 

If the gas-lights emit a disagreeable smell, a suffi- 
cient reason is afforded for objecting to them ; but 
they do not emit a disagreeable smell ; therefore no 
such sufficient reason is afforded. 

12. 

O sententiam necessitate confusam ! negat in- 
quirendos ut innocentes, et mandat puniendos ut 
nocentes ; parcit et saevit, dissimulat et animadver- 
tit 1 Quid temetipsum censura circumvenis ? si 
damnas, cur non et inquiris ? si non inquiris, cur 
non et absolvis ? ( Tertullian to the Emperor Trajan, 
whoforbad ihat ihe Christians should be sought out, 
yet ordered that ihey should be punished rvhen found.) 

13. 

A general systematic reformation of the House 
of Commons must be of one of two sorts. It may 
be restoration, upon the original principles of the 
institution to be reformed, to the state in which it 
stood at some former time, and from which it is 
alleged to have degenerated : or, it may be a re- 
construction of the institution on principles alto- 

k k 
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gether new. My first question to the proposer 
of such general reformation, therefore, is, Which 
of these two modes have you in view? If the 
answer be, Restoration to what the House of 
Commons was in former times ; I then request 
that the period may be specified at which the House 
of Commons was, according to the reformer, in the 
perfection to which he wishes to restore it. If, on the 
other hand, the answer be, that it is intended 
to re-construct the House on new principles: 
then, I think, it is not too much to ask that 
these principles be clearly defined, before we are 
required to take a single practical step towards 
the abolition"of the existing frame of the House of 
Commons. (Report of a Specch in ihe House of 
Commons, Nov. 24, I8I9.) 

14. 

If the indulgence of an angry spirit renders us 
the scorn and sport of all about us ; if it betrays us 
into irretrievable misconduct; if it occasions the 
forfeiture of the esteem of those friends whom we 
have most highly valued ; if it becomes, on many 
accounts, the source of numerous and deep regrets; 
surely that disposition ought by every effort to be 
resisted and subdued. 

15. 

If benevolence were the whole of virtue, then in 
•the review of our own character or that of others, 
our moral understanding and moral sense would be 
indifferent to every thing but the degrees in which 
benevolence prevailed; but this is far from being 
the case j for an actof injustice or treachery, though 
it should originate in a desire to benefit others, is 
still felt to be vicious and unjustifiable. Conse- 
quently virtue is by no means resolvable into bene- 
volence. 
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16. 

The sun and the earth are both spherical bodies. 
If therefore they were equal in size, the shadow of 
the earth woukl be cylindrical, and extend ad 
infinxtum. But if so, Mars, and the other superior 
planets would be eclipsed by it. But this is never 
the case : therefore tne sun and the earth are not of 
equal size. Again, if the earth were larger than 
the sun, its shadow would increase in width in 
proportion to its distance, and thus would occasion- 
ally eclipse the superior planets. But the earth 
never eclipses them : therefore it is not larger than 
the sun. But the earth was before proved not to 
be equal to the sun : therefore it is smaller than 
the sun. 

17. 

It is not easy to comprehend what could have in- 
duced an impostor to forge two such Epistles as the 
second and third attributed to St. John. They 
could not have been forged during that Apostle's 
life; for the imposture must have been imrae- 
diately detected : and if they had been forged afler 
his death, it is not very probable that the impostor 
would have made his pretended author promise at 
the end of each Epistle that he would shortly pay a 
visit.to those to whom the Epistles were addressed. 

18. 

ToVTOVf Uf TOVi *!>}{«£ (TOvflMOtf) ?Vfl(Zov\lVV TCt fMl- 

2ifttn f*nx,**n *yut **} rovt wetri^etc kou yett *nv rovrieet 
oloi r% tiftit rSt i%fy%t xarvftigTigoi yinrOeu» H y*£ o-Qtetf, 
nt tirettrcti, 2u et&txeeretrovf yinriett, xetretiovXovftitovi rnt 

» * A * ' »**• » A \ i 

t X£orpd, 
fMyetXeeg 

rreytr tn* yhotreu. (Artabanus to Xerxes, Herod. vii. 
51.) 
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19. 

The odes ascribed to Horace were composed either 
by him, or by some ingenious monk who intended to 
personate him. But for this latter hypothesis there 
is no authority , nor does any circumstance afford it an 
appearanceofprobability. On thecontrary,no writer 
subsequent to the Augustan age could have main- 
tained so great purity of Latin style s besides which, 
the allusions are all Roman, nor do they bear any 
semblance of that allegorical character which some 
have ascribed to them. Therefore they must have 
been the productions of him to whom they have 
been usually attributed. 

20. 

" Utilis est,** inquis, " ira s quia contemptum 
effugit." Primum, ira si quantum minatur valet, ob 
hoc ipsum quod terribile est, et invisa est. Peri- 
culosius est autem timeri, quam despici. Si vero sine 
viribus eat, magis exposita contemptui est, et deri- 
sum non effugit. Quid enim est iracundia m super- 
vacuum tumultuante frigidius r (Seneca.) 
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jFOJR exercise. 



FOURTH SERIES. 

Falktcies. 

i. 
UctXottos urri rts o xiyoe ovros, ov (t%ftrnf**9ot *>? urtr 
ir&rdt oi(f)txofiirott hcu, xoii noiXir y% div^o otQtxfovrreu xoti 
ytyrorrou tx rm rifauvrofr. Koti %\ rovtf ovrojf 'i%u, wotXtr 
yiyrto-6ut hc rm otiroBotrirrm rolf Efirrctf, «AAo rt }) mr otr 
iftmr ou il/v%oti Sfttt; ov yu^ ur icov voth.tr lyiyrorro ft*i 
ovo-ett. Koti rovro ixotrbv rutfti^tor rov rotvr uroti, u ra> 
ovrt <P*H(>or yiyrotro ort ov2ifto6tv ctXXohr ytyrmrott oi 
tfivrif %) Ik rm nhuvrm. (Plut. Phced. 15.) 

Justice and injustice ; the greater and the Jess ; 
the weaker and the stronger; the better and the 
worse; separation and combination ; the state of 
becoming warm and that of becoming cold ; sleep- 
ing and awaking ; are reciprocally the occasions of 
producing each other. Therefore in all things uni- 
versally, contraries are produced by their contraries. 
Therefore life and death are reciprocally produced 
by each other. Therefore as death follows life, so 
life must follow death. Therefore living things and 
living men are produced from the dead. There- 
fore human souls exist in Hades. (Plut. Phced. 
15, 16.) 

S. 

Quod vero sine corpore ullo deum [Plato] vult 
esse, ut Graeci dicunt, xtrojftctror ■> id quale esse possit, 
intelligi non potest : careat enim sensu necesse est ; 
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careat etiam prudentia, careat voluptate : quse 
omnia una cum deoruro notione comprehendimus. 
(Ctc. Nat. Deor. i. 12.) 

4. 

Quoniam deos beatissimos esse constat; beatus 
autem esse sine virtute nemo potest, nec virtus sine 
ratione constarc, nec ratio usquam inesse nisi in 
hominis figura: hominis esse specie deos confi- 
tendum est 

Beatos esse deos sumsisti. Concedimus. Beatum 
autem sine virtute neminem esse posse. Id quoque da- 
mus et libenter quidem. Virtutem autem sine ratione 
constare non posse. Conveniat id quoque necesse 
est. Adjungis, nec rationem esse, nisi in hominis 
figurd. Quem tibi hoc daturum putas? A beatis 
ad virtutem, a virtute ad rationem video te venisse 
gradibus. A ratione ad humanam figuram quomodo 
accedis? Praecipitare istuc quidem est, non de- 
scendere. (Cic. Nat. Deor. i. 18, 32.) 

It is not to be wondered at that the foundation 
appears unsound, and the building begins to give 
way. For the builder was foolish enough to lay 
the first stone on a Friday, although he was re- 
minded that it is always an unlucky day. 

6. 
Where was the Protestant religion before Luther? 

7. 
Amiracle is aviolation of thelawsof nature: and, 
as firm and unalterable experience has established 
these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the 
very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument 
from experience can possibly be imagined. (Hume.) 

8. 

My friend tells me that he suffers much from 
lumbago. But that complaint is completely con- 
trary to all my experience. I have never suffered 
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any thing of the kind. And when he endeavours 
to describe his sensations, I can neither see nor feel 
thera. I have therefore abundant evidence that my 
friend is mistaken, and that no such complaint 
exists. 

9- 
The blame of my misconduct is entirely to be 
imputed to my neighbour ; ' for if he had not enticed 
me into bad society, I should never have been ex- 
posed to the snare iuto which I have fallen. 

10. 

The Bible is the most miscellaneous book in the 
world, and treats of the greatest variety of things ; 
creation, deluge, chronology, civil Iaws, eccle- 
siastical institutions, nature, miracles, buildings, 
husbandry, sailing, physics, pharmacy, mathema- 
tics, metaphysics,and morals. To understand there- 
fore the matter of the book a man must be able to 
think justly in every science and art. (Collins in 
Bentley») 

11. 

The free-thinker must be a man of virtue ; be- 
cause by much thinking (here again we are tricked 
for free-thinkins) men comprehend the whole com- 
pass of huraan life, and are convinced that, to live 
pleasantly, they must live virtuously. (Bentley, ii. 
44.) 

12. 

Where Tertullian disputeth against the wearing 
of a crown or garland; (which is indifferent in 
itself ;) to those which objecting asked, Where the 
Scripture saith that a man might not wear a crown ? 
he answereth by asking, Where the Scripture saith 
that they may wear ? And unto them replying that 
it is permitted which is not forbidden : he answer- 
eth, that it is forbidden which is not permitted. 
Wherefore it is not enough that any [action or 
ceremony] be not forbidden, unless there be some 
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word *[in Scripture] which doth permit the use of 
them. (T. C. in Hookers Ec. Pol. ii. 5.) 

15. 

Whereas you say that you have demonstrated 
against us, that Protestants divided themselves 
from the external communion of the visible Church ; 
we answer, This is not the quod erat demonstrandum. 
The point you professed to pr- e was not that we 
divided ourselves from the *. nal communion of 
your Church, but that we i*ivided ourselves from 
the Church, and made ourselves outlaws from it : a 
proposition which your argument does not reach. 
(Chillingfvorth, ch. v. §. 52.) 

14. 

The reproach of senseless, [namely, as applied to 
those who called themselves free-thinkers,] he 
[[Collins, the author of a Discourse on Free-think- 
ing,~\ confates with ease, by a self-evident propo- 
sition: " For men that use their understandings 
must havemore sense than they that use them not." 
Very compendious, truly ! But out of too much pre- 
cipitation he leaves his syllogism in the lurch. He 
forgets to prove that every man that uses his under- 
standing is (in the meaning of his book) a free- 
ihinker. Without this, that same "seriseless" will 
still stick close upon him ; and the closer for this 
very syllogism. It is mere chicanery in the word. 
A free-thinker \ in this self-evident proposition, is 
any man that uses his understanding, [as Collins had 
previously defined it,] that is, that thinks at all : a 
very comprehensive definition. And yet presently 
in Uie next paragraph, a free-thinker is but one qf a 
thousand ; one that departsfrom the senthnents of the 
herd ofmankind ; that is, (for he could scarce have 
told it us in a plainer description,) a mere atheist, 
or at least no Christian. Are not these two accept- 
ations of the same word wonderfully qonsistent? 
(Bentletfs Remarks on Free-thinking, p ii. 944.) 

THE END. 



